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INTRODUCTION. 


TE HE influence of example 3 is univerſally 
allowed to be ſuperior to that of pre- 


cept : the Lives of eminent men, therefore, 


have in all ages been conhdered. as the moil 


effectual means of inſtruction : and they are 


certainly the molt pleaſing. It is to be lament- 
ed, however, that the men whole actions 


kivve been he moſt faithfully, and the moſt 


eloquently related, have often been the leaſt 


proper for imitation ; or have been placed in 


_ circumſtances which don occur in the run 


of human aſtirs. e neither of theſe 
objections can lie againſt this performance. 


The virtues and talents of the Earl of Che- 


terfield were equally conſpicuous; his ac- 
compliſhments were unrivalied ; and his fi- 


tuations were thoſe which are of molt im- 


portance to the welfare of theſe kingdoms. 
A Britiſh ſenator; a foreign envoy; a 8 
tary of ſtate; a lord lieutenant of 1: eland ; 


private beret - a ſcholar; àa man 91 | 


taſte, and a man o faſhion, are characters 


which he filled with equal caſe, propriety, 
and. dignity. At once the man of genius, 


__ buſineſs, and elegance, he truly deſerved 


that e pithet, of which he was ſo fond, and 
Which he ſo often repeats in his Letters to his 
Son, the omnis homo, or all-accompliſhed 


Cheſterfield. 


Well 


e 


[ iv ] 
Well therefore might the poet ſay, N. 
0 thou, whoſe wiſdom, ſolid yet refin'd, 55 
Whoſe patriot virtues and conſummate ſkill 
To touch the finer ſprings that move the world, js 
Join'd to whate'er the graces can beſtow , 75 
And all Apollo's animating fire, =_ 
Give thee with pleaſing dipnity to ſhine 


At once the guardian, ornament, and joy =_ 
Of poliſh'd life; - permit the rural Muſe, 5 5 


- 3 


© Chetterfield ! to grace with thee her ſong; 1 
Ere to the thades again the humbly flies, + 
Indulge her fond ambition m thy train, | 2 
(For every Muſe has in thy train a place) 5s Y 
To mark thy various full-accompliſh'd mind: „ 


To mark that ſpirit, which, with Britiſh ſcorn, 
Reje&s th' allurements of corrupted power; 
That elegant politenets which excells | 5 
Even in the judgment of preſumptuous France. RA 
The boaſted manners of her ſhining court; | 
That wit, the vivid energy of ſenſe, 
The truth of nature, which with Attic point, 
And kind well-tempered ſatire, Tmoothly keen, 5 
Steals through the ſoul, and without pain corrects, . 9 
Or, riſing thence, with yet a brighter flame, | 
O let me hail thee ou ſome glorious day, 
When to the liſtening ſenate ardent crowd | 15 
Britannia's ſons to hear her pleaded cauſe! e 
Then dreſs'd by thee, more amiably fair, = 
Truth the loft robe of mild perſuaſion wears: 
Thou to aſſenting reaton giveſt again 
Her own enlighten'd thoughts, call'd from the heart, 
The obedient palſions on thy voice attend; 
And een reluctant party feels a while 
Thy gracious pow'r! as through the varied maze 
_ Ot Eloquence, now ſmooth, now quick, now ftrong, 
Profound and clear, you roll the copious flood.” 


ThomsON. | 


He Was indeed, what he attempted to 


_ torm his fon, and what this work 1s intend- 


ed ro exemplify, in the Life and Writings 


of the father, the complete Man of the 
WokrkLo. 


g THE 


ſix hundred and ninety- five. His father, Philip 
the third earl of Cheſterfield, was deſcended by his 
mother from the family of Caernarvon; hence 
the name Doku ER: and his own mother, lady 
Elizabeth Savil, was daughter and coheir to George 
marquis of Halifax. 
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T H B 


OR, THE 
LIFE-OF THE LATE 


Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 


CH AB. 
His Ledi, 5 Birth, 20, FEY Progreſs in Letters 
#4 and Tuteneſes: 


Hire 88 gründe carl af Cheſter- 
field, was born on the twenty-ſecond day 
of September; in the year One thouſand 


HH Severad 


* 


E 1 


Several other circumſtances conſpired to offer 


this young nobleman as fair a proſpect as any per- 
ſon of his rank and fortune could deſire; and he | 
did not fail to improve them. His family had di- 

ſtinguiſhed itſelf in the cauſe of king Charles I. 
it had been inſtrumental in bringing about the Re- 


ſtoration ; and his grandfather had enjoyed ſeve- 
ral poſts of honour under king Charles II. but he 


had happily renounced all connexion with the 
court a conſiderable time before the Revolution: 
the road to political eminence was therefore open. 


The broad licentiouſneſs of the cavaliers, and 


the ſanctiſied rudeneſs of the puritans, had now 
both received ſome poliſh. Manners began to be 
underſtood. A good taſte in letters was begin- 
ning. to dawn. Learning was the faſhion ; and 
the chief nobility encouraged it, equally by exam- 
ple and patronage. It was not yet diſhonourable 
for a nobleman to be a ſcholar. Young Stanhope 


was ſoon an expert one; and, if we Mm believe 
| Himſelf, ſomewhat of a pedant. 


My firſt prejudice,” ſays he, © was my af- 


ſical enthuſiaſm, which I received from the books 
I read, and the maſters who explained them to me. 


I was convinced there had been no common 


ſenſe or common honeſty in the world for theſe 
laſt fifteen hundred years; but that they were 
totally extinguiſhed with the ancient Greek and 
Roman governments. Homer and Virgil could 
| have no faults, becauſe they were ancient; Mil- 
ton and Taſſo could have no merit, becauſe they 
were modern. And I could almoſt have ſaid with 
regard to the ancients, what Cicero, very ab- 
furdly and unbecomingly for a philoſopher, fays 
with Is to Plato, Cum * errare malim quam 


eum aliis red ſentire.” * 
BY 'This 


. With whom I had as err than to think right with others, 


1 


This was the fault of his age, The ancients 
| were then looked upon as the invariable ſtandards 
of fine writing and juſt thinking. Their very er- 

rors were idolized. But his lordſhip's mind was 
too liberal to be g's tettered by ſuch a Pros: 
dice. 

« Whereas I have now diſcovered, Fo continues 5 
he, (alluding to what he had formerly ſaid) “ that 
nature was the ſame three thouſand 1 ago, as 

it is at preſent; that men were but men then as 
well as now; that modes and cuſtoms vary often, 
but that human nature is always the ſame. And 
I can no more ſuppoſe, that men were better, 

braver, or wiſer, fifteen hundred or three thou- 
ſand years ago, than I can ſuppoſe that the ani- 
mals and vegetables were better then, than they 
are no We. 
In another letter he is more particular on the 
ſubject of pedantry ; its effects upon his manners; 
and how he got free from it. 
At nineteen,” ſays he, © I left the univerſity ; 
of Cambridge, where I was an abſolute pedant : 
when I talked my belt, I quoted Horace; when I 


aimed at being facetious, L quoted Martial; and 


when I had a mind to be a fine gentleman, I talked 
Ovid. I was convinced that none but the anci- 


ents had common ſenſe; that the claſſics con- 


tained every thing that was either neceſſary, uſe- 


ful, or ornamental to men; and I was not with- 


out thoughts of wearing the toga virilis* of the 
Romans, inſtead of the vulgar and illiberal dreſs 
of the moaderns. 

„ With theſe excellent notions, 1 went ke to 
the Hague, where, by the help of ſeveral letters 
of recommendation, I was ſoon introduced inta 


all the beſt any ; and where I very ſoon diſ- 
3 2 covered. 
*A man” 5 dee in panes to 2 child 8 arcfs, 


E 


covered, that I was totally miſtaken in almoſt 
every one notion I had entertained. . Fortunate- 
ly, Thad a ſtrong deſire to pleaſe (the mixed reſult 
of good nature, and a vanity by no means blame- 
able) and was ſenſible, that I had nothing but the 
deſire. I therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to ac- 
quire the means too. 1 ſtudied attentively and 
minutely the dreſs, the air, the manner, the addreſs 


and the turn of- converſation: of all thoſe whom 


I found to be the people in faſhion, and molt ge- 
nerally allowed to pleaſe. ' I imitated them as well 
as Icould: if Theard that one man was reckoned 

remarkably genteel, I carefully watched his dreſs, 
mo tions, and attitudes, and formed my own upon 
them. When I heard of another, ' whoſe conver- 
lation was agreeable and engaging, T hſtened and 
attended to the turn of it. 1 addrefled myſelf, 
though die tris mauvaiſe grace,“ to all the moſt 
= faſhionable fine ladies; confeſſed, and laughed with 
them at my own awkwardneſs and rawnels, re- 


commending myſelf as an 1 object for them to try 


their ſkill in forming. 


6e By theſe means, Me with a fonts deſire 


of pleaſing every body, I came by degrees to 


pleaſe ſome ; and, I can aſſure you, [his ſon ] that 


What little figure I ' have made in the world, has 
been much more owing” to that paſſionate deſire [ 
had of plealing univerſally, than to any intrinſic 


merit, or found yrs I might ever have 


deen maſter of. My paſſion for pleaſing was ſo 


ſtrong (and I am very glad it was ſo) that L own to 


you 5 ly, I wiſhed to make every woman 1 ſaw, 
in love with me, and every man 1 met with, ad- 
mire me. Without this paſſion for the object, 1 
ſhould never have been ſo attentive to the means; 

and I oun I cannot concetvehow it is rollblofariny 
man n of good-nature aud good ſenſe to be i | 
5 | | | nne 


11 


5 Wich very ill grace, or, very badly. 


eee eee Rag a ba Mn 


1 
this paſſion. Does not good. nature incline us to 
pleaſe all thoſe we converſe with, of whatever 
rank or ſtation they may be ? And Hoop not good 
_ Tenſe, and common be een, ſhow of what in- 
finit2 uſc it is to pleaſe? Oh! but one may pleaſe 
by the good qualities of the heart, and the Know- 
ledge of the head, without that tailionable air. 
an Ireſs, and manner, which is mere tintel,” I de- 
ny it. A man may be elteemed and reſpected, but 
: F defy him to pleaſe without them.“ : 

In a third letter, he gives a ſtill more minute 
account of his literary aukwardneſs: and, whar ol 
Will hardly be credited by thoſe w ho HAVE ſeen him EE 

only in his riper years, of his ſhecpith baſhfulneſs; 
which he illuſtrates by an entertaining anec- 
gots 
After having told his ſon, chat though good 
ſenſe can only give him the outlines of good breed- 
ing, obſervation and uſage muſt give him the de- 

8 licate touches, and the fine colouring, he proceeds 
thus: —“ I remember,” ſays he, in his eaſy fami- 
liar way, © that when, with all the awkwardneſs 
and ruſt of Cambridge about me, I was firſt in- 
troduced into good company, I was frightened 
out of my wits. I was determined to be, what! 
thought, civil; I made fine low bows, and placed 
myſelf below every body; but when I was ſpoken 
to, or attempted to ſpeak myſelf, ob/Zupur, ſtete- 
| runtque come, et voæ faucibus 22 * If Ifaw people 
whiſper, I was ſure it was at me; and I thought 
myſelf the ſole object, of either the ridicule. or 
the cenſure of the whole company: who, God 
knows, did not trouble their heads about me. 
ln this way I ſuffered, for ſome time, like a 
criminal at the bar ; ; and ſhould cer tainly have re- 
nounced all polite company forever, it I had not 

been 


I ſtood amazed, "y hair good an end, and 1 could not ſpeaks 


„ 


N 
n 
EET 


ita, 


E 


been ſo convinced of the abſolute neceſſity of 


forming my manners upon thoſe of the beſt com- 
panies, that I determined to perſevere, and ſuffer. 


any thing, or every thing, rather than not com- 


_ pals that point. Inſenſibly it grew eaſier to me; 
and I began not to bow fo ridicuoully low, and to 


anſwer queſtions without great heſitation or ſtam- 


mering: if, now and then, ſome charitable peo- 
ple, ſeeing my embarraſſment, and being deſeuvre* 

themſelves, came and ſpoke to me, I conſidered 
them as angels ſent to comfort me; and that gave 
me a little. c courage. 


I got more ſoon en and was intrepid 


enough to go up to a fine woman, and tell her that 
i thought! it a warm day; ſhe anſwered me, very Ci» 


villy, chat ſhe thought ſo too; upon which the 


- converſation ceaſed, on my part, for ſome time, 
till ſhe, good- naturedly reſuming it, ſpoke to me 
thus: © I ſee your embarraflment, and I am ſure 
that the few words you ſaid to me, coſt} you a great 
deal; but do not be diſcouraged for that reaſon, 
and avoid good company. We ſee that you deſire 
to pleaſe, and that is the main point; you want 
only the manner, and you think that you want it 
ſitill more than you do. You muſt go through your 
noviciate before you can profeſs good-breeding ; 
and if you will be my Novice, 1 will preſent you 
to my acquaintance as ſuch,” _ 


Fou will eaſily imagine how much this ſ peech 
pleaſed me, and how awkwardly I anſwered it; 1 
hemm'd once or twice (for it gave me a bur in my | 


throat) before I could tell her, that I was very 
much obliged to her; that it was true, that I had 
à great deal of reaſon. to diſtruſt my own behavi- 
our, not being uſed to fine company; and that L 

ſhould be proud of being her Novice, and receiv- 


ing 


3 Without bulineſs, 


wat Let . 5 Li "RY Wr 
F i W r 


11. 
ing her ioſtruktions. As ſoon as IT had fabled out 
this anſwer, ſhe called up three or four people to 
her, and fad: Scavez vous, &c.“ (for ſhe was a fo— 
reigner, and | was abroad) Do you know that I 
have undertaken this young man, and he muſt be 
encouraged ? Vou will ali me in poliſhing him. 
 —As for me, I believe I have made a conqueſt of 
him; for he juſt now ventured to tell me, though 
= tremblingly, that it is warm. He muſt neceſſarily 
have a paffion for ſomebody; and if he does not 
think me worthy of it, we will find him another. 
But bappen what may, my Novice, do not diſ- 
grace yourſelf by frequenting opera girls and ac- 
_ trefies 3 who will ſpare you the expence of ſfenti- 
ment and politeneſs, but will coſt you more in 


| every other reſpect. Irepcat it, my friend, if you 


herd with ſuch creatures, you will be undone, 
They will deftroy both your fortune and your 
health, cofrupt your manners, and prevent you 
from ever acquiring the ſtile of good company.” 
„The company laughed at this lecture, and [ 
was ſtunned with it. | did not know whether ſhe 
was ſerious or in jeſt, By turns I was pleaſed, 


_ aſhamed, encourazed, and dejected. But when 


1 found, afterwards, that both ihe, and thoſe to 
whom ſhe had preſented me, countenanced and 
protected me in company, I gradually got 
more aſſurance, and began not to be aſhamed of 
endeavouring to be civil. I copied the beſt ma- 
ſters, at firſt ſervilely, afterwards more freely, and 
at laſt, I joined habit and invention.“ 
1 his deſire of pleaſing, mingled with a certain 
ſhare of vanity, to which he profeſſes himſelf a 
friend, ſoon procured him, as he himſelf informs 
us, a conſiderable eminence in the polite world. 
His own words only can do jultice to his ſenti· 
ments. 
« Vanity, 


Do you know, Shes War'®: 


1 deſire of admiration and applauſe, is, perhaps,“ 


#1] 


— 


& Vanity; or to call it by a gentler name, the 


Hays he, © the moſt univerſal principle of human 
Actions; I do not ſay that it is the beſt; and 1 
will own, that it is ſometimes the cauſe of both 
Fooliſh and criminal effects. But it is ſo much 
oftener the principle of right things, that, though 
they ought to have a better, yet, conſidering 
human nature, that principle is to be encouraged Y 
and cheriſhed, in conſideration of its effects. 
Where that deſire is wanting, we are apt to be in- 
different, liſtleſs, indolent, and inert; we do not 
exert our powers; and we appear to be as much 
below ourſelves, as the vaineſt man living Can de- 
lire to appear above what he really is. 

As have made you my (his ſon) confeſſor, 
and do not ſcruple to confeſs even my weakneſſes 
to you, I will fairly own, that I had that vanity, 
that weakneſs, if it be one, to a prodigious de- 
gree; and, what is more, I confeſs it without re- 
pentance ; nay, I am glad I had it; fince, if I 
have had the good fortune to pleaſe 1 in the world, 
it is to that powerful and active principle that U 

owe it. 

4 1 began the world; not with 4 has dafire: 
but with an inſatiable thirſt, a rage of populart- 
ty, applauſe, and admiration. it this made me 
Jo ſome lilly things, on one hand, it made me, on 
the other hand, do almoit all the right things that 
1did: it made me attentive and civil to the wo- 
man I dilliked, and to the mea I deſpiſed, in hopes 
of the applauſe of both ; thongh I neither de- 
fred, nor would I have accepted the favours of 
the one, nor the fr iend{hip of the other. 

„ always drefled, looked, and talked my 
beſt; and, I own, was overjoy ed whenever I per- 
ceived that by all three, or by any one of he 


19 


the company was pleaſed with me. To men, I 

talked whatever I thought would give them the 
beſt opinion of my parts and learning; and, to 
women, what I was ſure would pleaſe them; flat- 
tery, gallantry, and love. Aud moreover 1 will 


own to you, under the ſecrecy of confeſſion, that 


my vanity has very often made me take great 
Pains to make many a woman in love with me, if 
I could, for whoſe * I would not have given . 
a pinch 'of ſnuff, 
__« In company with men, I always endeayoured : 
to out- ſhine, or, at leaſt, if poſſible, to equal the 
moſt ſhining man in it. This deſire elicited what- 
ever powers I had to gratify it; and where I could 
not perhaps ſhine in the firſt, enabled me, at leaſt, 
to ſhine in a ſecond or third ſphere. By theſe 
means I ſoon grew in fathion ; and when a man 
is once in faſhion, all he does is right. 


« It was infinite pleaſure to me, to find my 


on faſhion and popularity. I was ſent for to all 
parties of plcaſure, both of men and women; 

Where, in ſome meaſure, I gave the ton. This 
gave me the reputation of having had ſome Wo- 
men of condition ; and that reputation, whether 
true or falle, really got me others. With the men 
Bah: a Proteus, and aſſumed every ſhape, in order 
o pleaſe them all: among the gay, 1 was the 

25 KA, among the grave, the graveſt; and I ne- 
ver omitted the leaſt attentions of good-breed- 


ing, or the leaſt offices of friendſhip, that could 


either pleaſe, or attach them to me z—and, ac- 
cordingly, I was ſoon connected with all the men 
of any faſhion or figure in town. 


NF 


W 


1 ** 85 
1 His Lirdſhip 's Riſe in Parliament. He ig made one 
5 i Peri of the Bedchamber—Succeeds to the 
Peerage—ls made Captain of the Teomen of the 
Guard. feorn of the Privy Council Is ſent Am- 
bBaſſador to the Hague Ie choſen a Knight of the 
| Garter Ie appointed Lord Steward of the 5005 

: hald— And ref ut. 5 


1HUS accompliſhed, as a | gentleman and a 
{cholar, his lordſhip's next ambition was, to 
firiire as a ſtateſman and an orator ; and he fe 
ceeded in both. The ſame attention to pleaſing, 
which diltinguiſhed him in the polite world, 
made him eminent in the political. A deſire of 
ſhining made him ſhine. 55 
le was elected a member for che borough of 
St. Germain, in the firſt parliament of George l. 
and, he tells us hinmielf, that he ſpoke in parlia- 
ment the firſt month he was in it, and a month 
before he was of age. The ipeech, he obſerves, 
Was but indifferent, as to the matter, but paſſed 
tolerably, in favour of the /hirit with which he 10. 
tered it, and the words in which it was dreſſed. 
There his lordſhip's fort lay: language and ad- 
_ dreſs were always at his command; and experi- 
ence proves that he was not wrong in laying ſo 
much ſtreſs on them. His ſentiments Never 1 
on this ſubject. . 5 
Think,“ ſays he to his ſon, © night and 
8 of the turn, the purity, the corre@uels, the 
perſpicuity, and the Aeßune y of whatever you 
ſpeak or write: take my word for it, your labour 
will not be in vain, but greatly rewarded by the 
harveſt of praiſe and ſucceſs which it will bring 
you. Pelicacy of turn, and d eee ot ſtyle, 
e 
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are ornaments as neceſſary to common ſenſe, as 
attentions, addrets, and faſhionable manners, are 


to common civility; both may ſubſiſt without 


them, but then, without being of the leaſt uſe to 


the owner. The figure of a man is exactly the 


ſame, in dirty rags, or in the fineſt and beſt- 


choſen clothes; but in which of the two he is the 
moſt likely to pleaſe, and to be received in good 


COMPANY leave to you to determine. 


The Houle of Commons,” adds he,“ is the 


theatre where you muſt make your fortune and fi- 


gure in the world, you muſt reſolve to be an ac- 


tor, and not a perſona muta, which is juſt equiva- 
lent to a candle. inuffer upon other theatres. Who- 
_ ever does not ſhine there is obſcure, inſignificant, 
and contemptible; and you cannot conceive how 


eaſy it is, for a man of half your ſenſe and know- 


ledge, to ſhine there if he pleaſes. The receipt 


to make a ſpeaker, and an applauded one too, 1s- 


ſhort and eaſy. Take of common ſenſe quantum 
ſugjicit, add a little application to the rules and 
orders of the houſe, throw obvious thoughts in a 


new light, and make up the whole with a large 
quantity of purity, correctneſs, and elegancy of 
ſtyle. Take it for granted, that by far the greateſt 
part of mankind do neither analyſe nor ſearch to 
the bottom; they are incapable of penetrating 
deeper than the ſurface. All have ſenſes to be 
gratified, very few have reaſon to be applicd to. 
Graceful utterance and action pleaſes their eyes, 
elegant diction tickles their ears; but ſtrong rea- 


ſon would be thrown away upon them. 


I am not only perſuaded by theory, but con- 
vinced by my experience, hat (fuppoſing a certain 
degree of common ſenſe) what is called a good 
 tpeaker, is as much a mechanic, as a good thoe- 

maker and that the two trades are ce take 
ho ED: learned | 
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learned by the ſame degree of application. There- = 


fore, for God's ſake, let this trade be.the princi- | 
pal object of your thoughts; never loſe fight of 
it. Attend minutely to your ſtyle, whatever lan- 
guage you ſpeak or write in; ſeek for the beſt 
words, and think of the beſt turns. Whenever 
you doubt of the propriety or elegancy of any 
Word, ſearch the dictionary, or ſome good au- 
_ thor for it, or inquire of ſomebody, who is maſ- 
ter of that language; and in a little time, pro- 
priety and elegance of diction will become ſo ha- 
bitual to you, "that they will on you no more 
trouble. 
« As I have laid this Jown to ber Wen 
and attainable by whoever will take the neceflary 
Pains, there will be no great vanity in my ſaying, 
that I ſa the importance of the object lo early, 
and attended to it fo young, that it would now 
coſt me more trouble to ſpeak or write ungram- 
matically, vulgarly, and inelegantly, than ever it 
did to avoid doing ſo, The late Lord Boling- 
broke, without the leaſt trouble, talked all day | 
long, full as elegantly as he wrote: Why: ? Not | 
by a peculiar gift from heaven; but, as he has 
often told me himſelf, by an early and conſtant 
attention to his ſtyle. The preſent Solicitor: gene- 
ral, Murray, {now Lord Mansfield | has leſs law 
than many lawyers, but has more practice than 
any ; merely upon account of his e of 
which he has a never failing ſtream. 
1 remember, ſo long ago as when I was at 
Cambridge, whenever I read pieces of eloquence 
(and indeed they were my chief ſtudy) whether 
ancient or modern, I uſed to write down the ſhin- 
ing paſflages, and then tranſlate them, as well 
and as elegantly as ever I could; if Latin or 
ENTS, into Basin; if e into French. 


1 


8 4 % & 


Co 7 
This; which I practiſed. for ſome years, not only 
improved and formed my ſtyle, but imprinted in 


my mind and memory the belt thoughts of the 
| beſt authors. The trouble was little, but the ad- 
vantage, I have experienced, was great. While 


you are abroad, you can neither have time nor 


opportunity to read pieces of Engliih, or Parlia- 
mentary eloquence, as I hope you will carefully 


do when you return ; but, in the mean time, 


whenever pieces of French eloquence come in 


your way, ſuch as the ſpeeches of perfons re- 
ceived into the Academy, oraiſons funebres*, repre- 
ſentations of the ſeveral Parhaments to the King, 


@'c. read them in that view, in that ſpirit ; ob- 
lerve the harmony, the turn and elegancy, of the 


ſtyle; examine in what you think it might have 


been better; and conſider in what, had you writ- 
ten it yourſelF;, you might have done worſe, 
Coropare the different manners of expreſſing the 
ſame thoughts, in different authors; and obſerve 
how difterently the fame things appear in different 
drefles. Vulgar, coarſe, and ill-choſen words, 
will. deform and degrade the beſt thoughts, as 


much as rags and dirt will the beſt ſigure. 


3 1 reſolved within myſelf,” continues he, -- 
© that I would at all events "hi a ſpeaker i in Parlia- 
ment, and a good one too, if I could. I conſe- 
: quently never loit ſight of that object, and never 


neglected any of the means that I thought led to 


it. | tucceeded to a certain degree and, I aſ- 
ſure you, with great caſe, and without ſuperior 
talents.” 
The obſervations that follow are | worthy of 
ee e 25 5 
 « Young people are very apt to over- rate both _ 
men and things, from not being enough ac- 

quannted with them. In proportion as you come 
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to know them better, you will value them leſs. 


You will lind that reaſon, which always ought to 
direct mankind, ſeldom does; but that paſſions 
and weakneſles commonly uſurp its ſeat, and rule 
in its ſtead. You will find, that the a bleſt have 


their weak ſides too, and are only comparatively 
able, with regard to the ſtill weaker herd: hav- 


ing fewer weakneſſes themſelves, they are able to 
avail themſelves ot the innumerable ones of the 


_ generality of maukind: being more maſters of 
themſclves, they become more eaſily maſters of 


others. They addreſs themſelves to their weak- 
neiles, their leaſes, their paſions. never to their 


anon; and conſequently teidom fail of ſucceſs. 

To govern maakind, one mat not over-rate 
g them; and to pleaſe an audicuce, as A ſpeaker, 
one mult not over: value it. 


Wen 1 firit came into the Houle of Cam: 
mons, I feſpecte that aſſembly as a venerable _ 
one; and felt a certain awe upon me: but, upon 

better acquaintance, that awe ſoon vaniſhed ; ; and 


I diſcovercd, that, of the five hundred and fixty, 
not above thirty could underſtand reaton, and 


that all the reſt were peuple . that thoſe c nirty only 
required plain common ſenſe, dreſſed up in good 


language; and that all the others only required 


fo\ wing and harmonious periods, V hecher they : 
conveyed. any meaning or not; having cars to 


car, but not leaſe enough to judg ze.“ His lord- 


tThip has not ſurely here OVer- rated the Houte of 


Commons. 
Abele contderations? 
me ſpea ak with little concern the firſt time, with 


55 


leſs the ſecond, and with none at all the third. 1 
gave my ſelt no farther trouble about any thing, 
except my elocution und my lyle ; preſuming, 
without much vanity, that 1 had common ſenſe 
ſuflicient not to ) talk nonſenſe Ale 
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He was elected a member for Leſwithiel, in the 


parhament fummoned in the year one thoufand 


ſeven hundred and twenty-one ; which borough 
he continued to repreſent tilt he fncceeded to the 
peerage, in Jannary one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and twenty-ſix. Before this time, he was captain 


of the ycomen ot the guard, and one of the lords 
of the bedchamber to his late majeſty George II. 


then prince of Wales; and, when that prince aſ- 
cended the throne, in the vear one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and twenty- ſeven, he was not only con- 


tinued in his employ ments, but admitted into the 


: privy council. 4 
Soon aſter the acceſſion of George II. (ſome 


changes having taken place in the minifiry) the 


earl of Chetlterfield was appointed ambaflador ex- 


traordinary and plenipotentiary to the States Ge— 


neral; and, on the twenty-third day of Apꝛ il, 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


twenty-eight, he ſet out for the Hague, where 


he dittinguiſhed brmaſelr by the ability and integrt- 


ty of his conduct; by t the elegance and politenc {> - 
of his addreſs; by the gaicty and ſprightlineſs of 
his converſation ; and by living with a ſtate and 


magnificence chat did honour to his country. 


His Lordſhip continued at the Hague till the 
beging ng of the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and thirty ; when, returning to England, 
he was choſen a knigh it of the garter, at a chapter 
of that moſt noble order held at St. James's, on 


the eighteenth of May, 1n the ſame year; and, 


on the eighteenth of June following, he was in- 
ſtalled at Windfor, along with the late duke of 


Cumberland and the earl of Burlington; the So— 


vereign and his royal highnets the prince of Wales 


honouring the folemnity® with their preſence. 
He Was ben Lord high Steward of his ma- 


jelty's 


F463 
jeſty s houſhold the day after; and, in a ſhort 
time, he returned on his embally to the Hague. 


But public meaſures were now conducted ſo 


iniquitouſſy at home, and ſo little encouragement 
Was given to act with ſpirit abroad, that his lord- 


hip was alhamed of being employed by ſuch a mi · 
niſtry: he therefore returned to England in the 


year one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty-two z ; 


and, ſceing no appearance of things growing bet- 


ter, he reſigned his place of Lord Steward of the 
 Houſhold, in April one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and thirty-three, and renounced all connections 


with the court. 


CHAP. W. 


His Lor 40515 s patriotic Conduct after bis Re, gnation, 5 


and his moſt remar#able Speeches from the Tear One 
Thouſand Seven Hundred and Thirty-three, to the 


- T6 ear One J. Bouſand Seven Hundred and Forty five. 


HE earl of Cheſterfield's volitical character, 
and in a great meaſure his capacity, only 
now began to be known, He had hitherto ſup- 
ported the meafures of the court, without perhaps 
ſufficiently conſidering how far they were equita- 
ble; but henceforth he acted the part of an intel- 
| ligent, uprighr, and e e citizen of a free 


kingdom: ſwayed only by the dictates of his 
| head, and the impulſe of his heart; he was always 


ready to eſpouſe good meaſures, and oppoſe bad 
ones, or what to him appeared ſuch, unſeduced = 


«BF party, and unawed by power. 


In ſupport of this character, it will be proper | 
to take a view of his lordſhip's political conduct, 
_ which happily forms lis molt eloquent penegyric. 
Immediately after his rena, he diſplayed 
- eee, = 


7 1 


himſelf, as an orator and a patriot, in a ſpirited 


ſpeech againſt miſapplying the produce of the 
linking fund; and, as he ſaw the influence of the 
crown increaſing, he formally aflociated himſelf 


with the oppotition, making every poſhble at- 

_ tempt to ſtem the tide of corruption, and preſerve 
the liberties of the ſubject. 

In February one thouſand ſeven hundred and 

thirty-four, the duke af Marlborough preſented a 


bill to the Houſe of Lords, “ for the better ſecur- 
ing the conſtitution, by preventing the officers of 


the army from being deprived of their commil- 
ſions otherwiſe than by the judgment of a court 


martial, or by addreſs of either Houſe of Parliament?“ 
This bill was occalioned by ſeveral officers of 


character having been deprived of their commil- 
ſions, without any better reaſon being aſſigned 


for ſo doing, than the will of the prince, or of 
his minion. After it had been read once, and a 
motion had been made for a ſecond reading, no 
lord ſtood up to ſpeak either for or againſt the 


bill; but ſome called for the queſtion: : And, 


When the queſtion was juſt going to be put, the 


earl of Cheſterfield roſe, and ſaid, „ My Lords, 


as there ſcems to be ſome of your jordſhips againſt. 
the ſecond reading of this bill, I am ſurprized to 


hear the queſtion ſo much inſiſted on, before any 


lord who is againſt a ſecond reading has given a 


ſingle reaſon for his being ſo. 
Ik any motion is made, or bill preſent to 
this Houſe, were it an affair of no conſequence, 


yet it is a reſpect due to the noble lord who makes 


the. motion, or preſents the bill, not to put a 
negative upon it without giving ſome reaſons for 
ſo doing; but, in the prefent calc, it cannot be 
ü pretènded that the bill preſented is not an affair of 
conſequence: it is, in my opinion, not only a 
: # | 1 good 
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good but a „ bill; and the noble duke has 

given ſo ſtrong reaſons for paſſing it, that I hope 
your lordſhips will not ſo much as endeavour to 
put a negative upon it, without firſt giving, ſome 


ſort of reaſon for what you are about to do.? 
Lord Hervey now role up and ſpoke againſt the 


bill. He was ſeconded by the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
anda warm debate enſued. The Larl of Cheſter- 

feld ſpoke thus: 
lt has been ſaid that this bil! is ae attack 
upon the prerogative, and that it is deſigned for 
deſtroying, or at leaſt diminiſhing, the power of 
the crown; but, my lords, if what is propoſed in 
this bill be duly conſidered, it will appear to be 


neither an attack upon the prerogative, nor fo 


much as a diminution of the power of the crown. 
There is no power to be taken from the crown, but 
that power which the crown ought never to make 
uſe of. It is certain that the crown ought never 
to take an oflicer's commiſſion from him, but for 
ſome very ſufficient reaſon, and upon a full proof 
of the facts alledged againſt him: and therefore 
all that 1s propoſed by this bill, 1s only a method 
by which the crown may get ſuch an information, 
as to the facts alledged, as may be depended on; 
by which the crown may be ſecured againſt 
impoſitions, and the oflicers againſt | private 
mitrepreſentations and falſe accuſations. It is 
meant, my lords, to prevent the king's being led 
Into the doing a piece of the higheſt injuſtice to a 
faithful ſoldier, and to prevent a good and brave 
officer from being whiſpered out of his commiſ-—- 
ſion, and reduced to a ſtarving condition for no 
crime; perhaps for a piece of behaviour for which 
he ought to be highly rewarded. Can this, my 
lords, be called an invaſion of the rights of the 
crown ? Is i it not plainly grounded upon that fun- 

| ning 
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damental maxim of our conſtitution, which ſays, 
That a king of England ſhall have it in his power 
to do as much good as he pleaſes, but thall not 
Have it in his power to do wrong? 

The objection as to general officers is likewiſe, 
my. lords, founded upon a miſtake ; for, if the 
noble lords had attended to the firſt reading of the 
bill, they muſt have known, that with reſpect to 
general officers, the power of the crown is to re- 

main as before. The regulation propoſed is to 
extend no higher than colonels of regiments ; and 
ſurely the continuing of the moſt deſigning, and 
the moſt daring men, in the command of a regi- 
meat for two or three months, after a diſcovery of 
his wicked deſigns, could be of no dangerons con- 
ſequence ; even though the continuing him for 
that time were by this bill to be made neceſſary. 

But that is not the caſe; which leads me to con- 
ſider another miftake, from which an argu- 
ment hath been drawn, and much inſiſted on 
by ſome of the noble lords who ſpoke againſt 
the bill 
Ihe Pretender, m my lords, I find is to be 
lugs ged into this queſtion, as he has been into 
ſome others, in which he had very little to do; 
and the danger the nation lies expoſed to from 
him, is made an argument for our not taking that 
care of our liberties and conſtitution which we 
ought. But the lords who make ule of this ar- 
gument ſeem not to take notice, that the king 1s 
ſtill to retain the power of ſuſpending and putting 
under an arreſt any officer, or number of officers, 
he pleaſes, and at whatever time or times he mall 
think proper; if the leaſt diſcovery therefore 
ſhould be made, that any officer or officers were 
drawn into a plot in favour of the Pretender, or 
ay other plot againſt his majelty 3 perſon and go- 
4 D 2  vernment, 
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vernment, could not his majeſty immediately ſuſ. 
pend all ſuch officers from cheir commands? Could 
not he immediately lay them all under arreſt ? 


nay, nould not he immediately throw them all 


into a common priſon, or at leaſt into the hands 
of a meſſenger, and detain them there, till it 
ſhould be found convenient to bring them to a 


trial before a court martial, or otherwiſe ; or, at 


p leaſt, till the parli ament ſhould be called, in order 


to ang an addreis from this or the other houſe for 
breaking ſuch of them, againſt whom a legal 


proof could not be obtained ?—ls it to be doubted 
that either this houſe or the other, or indeed both, 
would refuſe to addrets his majeſty upon ſach an 
occaſion ? And would not this as effectually dif- 
appoint all their plots and contrivauces, as if his 
majeſty had immediately broke every one of thoſe 
officers who were at firſt preſented to uim as con- 


cerned in that plot * 
„ This bill, it has likewiſe been ſaid, would * 


ſtroy the influence his majeſty ought always to 


have in the army, and annihilate the dependance 


the officers ought always to have upon the crown ; | 
but that, my lords. ſeems another miſtake, or at 
leaſt an overlight : for, notwithſtanding any pro- 
viſion in the bill, the power of naming and pre- 
ferring the officers is (o remain ablojute in the 
crown; and befides, there will be many other 
ways left, by which the crown may ſecure the re- 
ſpect and dependancs of all the officers in the ar- 
my. So that there is nothing in this bill, that can 

| poſſibly diminiſh that jult and due influence which 
the crown ought to have in the army. 
of preferment alone are ſufſicient for influencing 
every officer to do his duty, and to ihew that re- 

1 8 ipet which is owed. both to the crown and to his 
luperior officers. They may nat indced be ſuſti- 
„ cient 
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part of the Roman conſtitution, 


their liberty, this power! 


Occalions. 


E 24%] 
cient for influencing an officer to act contrary to ö 
his duty, both as to his king and country, by 
obeying the private commands of a wicked mini- 
ſter : but this, my lords, and this . 18 What is 
by this bill propoſed to be guarded againſt. All 
intencled 1 18, That no miniſter of ſtate ſhall hereat- 
ter have it in his power to tell an officer of the ar- 
my, in a caſe that kenne no way regards mili— 
tary diſcipline,“ Sir! you thall do ſo and fo,—- 
or ſtarve !”? | 

„In ſhort, my lords, the regulation intended 
by the bill is what has been thought neceffary in 
all free countries; in this I think it abſolutely ne. 


ceſſary for the preſervation of our conſtitution : I 


can ſee no objection that can be made to it; and 
therefore I ſhall ſtill be for a ſecond reading.“ 

But all his Jordſhip's eloquence was in vain: the 
queſtion was carried in the negative. 

The earl of Cheſterficld's next re markable 
ſpeech was on his majeſty's meſſage to the Houſe 
ot Lords, {March twenty-eight of the fame year, 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and thir ty-tour) tor 


2 power to augment his forces, it neceſlary, dur- 


ing the want of a parliament.“ After enlarging 
on the ſituation of foreign powers, his lordthip | 
proceeded thus: 
The dictatorical power was, my lords, 

even from he 
very beginning of their republic: but, while 
they pr referved their virtue, while they preſerved 
was never granted but 
upon the moſt important, the moit urgent occa- 
ſions; and was never granted for a longer term 
than fix months. When the virtue and. public 


ſpirit of that once brave people began to decay, 


this power indeed was often granted 1900 trifling 
* then began to bac gr anted for a long 
| term, 
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term, and was ſoon after granted for life- With 
this laſt grant, they gave away the liberties of their 
country for ever: the dictator might die, but the 
power was handed down immediately to another; 4 
the tyranny became perpetual. The power now 
aſked for is, in ſome meaſure, a dictatorial power: 
it has but of late years c:ept into our conſtitution ; 
it was never yet granted but on the moſt urgent | 
occaſions: but if once we begin to grant it for a 
time indefinite, and on ſuch ſuppoſitions as may 
bes, Tcan eafily foreſee what it will be—It will at 
laſt, nay it will ſoon, be either granted or taken 
for ite; - and then adieu for ever to the liberties of 


Great. Britain! 


„I will allow, that, by. our cooRtiturions oily 
kings have always had, during the interval of 
| parliament, a fort of diQatorial power; a power 
to take care that the commonwealth may be no 
Ways injured: and, therefore, in caſe of any ſud- 
den and Benpected danger, the king may raiſe 
forces, or may fit out a fleet, for preventing that 
danger; and, where the danger is real, it is cer- 
tain the king never did, nor ever will want mo- 
ney, as long as there is any in the nation. For, 
upon fuch an occation, no man will retuſe to lend - 
his money to the government; and the parlia>a 
ment will certainly approve of what has been = 
done, and provide for the repayment of what has. 
been borrowed, providing it be made appear to 
them that there was a neceſſity for putting the na- 
tion to that expence. But the aſking for ſuch a 
' a power before hand, looks as if fomething were 
intended that could not well be approved of :—it 
looks as if the nation were to be put to an addi- 
tional expence without any apparent reaſon for ſo 
doing; and as if this anticipated credit were 
. od from parliament in order to encourage peo- 


Ple 


K 


ple to lend their money to the public, though they 


ſee no neceſſity for ſuch public expence. No man 
Will refuſe to let an infant of a good eſtate have 


whatever money may be neceſſary for his ſubſiſt- 


ance: for this he has little occaſion for any letter 
of credit from his guardians; but if his guar- 


dians ſhould be ſuch tools, or rather ſuch An iel 


ful guardians, as to give him an unlimited letter 
of credit, for borrowing whatever he himſelf 
might think neceſſary for his ſubſiſtance, it would 
certainly tend to throw him into extravagance, 
and might make him a prey for ulurers and extor- 


tioners. 
« ] am very well convinced; my lands that 


the ſafety of the people will not be any way better 


e by the refolution now propoſed; but I am 


far from thinking, that the power of the 
1 Fenn. will be no way enlarged. If it were really 
thought ſo, I am ſenſible no miniſter would ever 


give himſelf the trouble of perſuading the king 


© to ſend ſuch a meſlage to parhament. But ſup- 
pole I were convinced, that no additional power 
is by this propolition to be granted to the king, 
that very conſideration would with me be a moſt 
Prevailing argument for being again it; for, it 


muſt be allowed, that what is now propoſed 18 


ſomething very extraordinary and contrary to all 
thoſe forms and methods of proceedings in parlia- 


ment, which long experience has taught us to be 


neceſſary for the preſervation of our liberties. 


Why then ſhould we make ſo great an encroach- 


ment upon our conſtitution, if neither the ſafety 
of the people, nor the ſecurity of the crown, be 


thereby any way improved? This reaſon, I ſay, 


my lords, if there were none other, would pre- 
vail with me to be againſt agreeing to the propott- 


tion now before us: but as | think it of the maſt 
dangerous 
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dangerous conſequence to the liberties of the peo- 


ple; as I think that a power is thereby granted to 
the crown, which ougat never to be granted but 


in caſes of the utmoſt, the moſt imminent danger, 0 
1 thall theretore molt heartily give my negative to 


* 


ln the vear one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
” thirty-ſeven, when an indirect attempt was made 

upon the liberty of the preſs, by < a bill to limit 
and to ſubject all 
dramatic writers to the juriſdiction of the lord 
Chamberlain, by obliging them to take out a li- 
_ cence for every production before it can appear on 
the ſtage”, Lord Cheſterfield diſtinguiſhed him- 


the number of play houſes ; 


ſelf by an excellent ſpeech, that will for ever en- 


dear his name to all the triends of genius, and all 


the lovers of liberty. 
er Rage,” mic he, ought certainly, my 
| lords, to be kept within due bounds; but for this 


purpoſe, our laws as they ſtand at preſent are ſaf- 

if our ſtage-players at any time exceed 

_ thoſe bounds, they ought to be proſecuted ; they 
may be punithed. We have precedents, we have 
examples of perſons being puniſhed for things leſs 


Acieat. 


criminal, than tome pieces lately repreſented : 2 


new lan mult therefore be unneceflary ; and, in 
the preſent cafe, it cannot be unneceſſary without 
Every unneceſſary reſtraint is 


being dangerous. 
a fetter upon the legs, is a thackle upon the hands 
of liberty: and one of the greateſt bleſſings we 
enjoy; 
which a people can enjoy, is liberty. But every 
good in this life has its allay of evil: 
is the allay of liberty. 


cal body, which 1 dare never touch but with a 


one of the greateſt bleſſings, my lords, We 


licentiouſneſs 
It is an ebullition, an ex- 
creſcence; it is a ſpeck upon the eye of the politi- 


5 gentle with a trembling hand, leſt I injure the 
| body; 


ay. 47 
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E. 33-3 
| az leſt 1 deſtroy the oye 122 which it is apt 
to appear. R 
« If the ſtage becomes at any time licentious ; * 
if a play appears to be a libel upon the govern- 
ment, or upon any particular man, the king's 
courts are open; the law is ſufficient to puniſh 
the offender :—and, in this caſe, the perſon in- 
jured has a ſingular advantage. He can be under 
no difficulty to prove who is the publiſher: the 
players themſelves are the publiſhers; and there 
can be no want of evidence to convict them. 
But, my lords, ſuppoſe it true, that the 
laws now in being are not ſufficient for putting a 
check to, or preventing the licentioufneſs of the 
ſtage; ſuppoſe it abſolutely neceſſary ſome new 
law ſhould be made for that purpoſe : yet it muſt 
be granted, that fuch a law ought to be maturely 
conſidered, and every clauſe, every ſentence, 
nay every word of it well weighed and examined; 
left, under ſome of thoſe methods preſumed, or 
pretended to be necelfary for reſtraining licenti- 
ouſneſs, a power ſhould he concealed, which 


might afterwards be made uſe of to give a dan=- 


gerous wound to liberty. Such a bill ought not 
therefore to be introduced at the cloſe of a ſeſſion; 
nor ought we, in the paſſing of ſuch a law, to de- 
part from any of the forms preſcribed by our an- 
ceſtors for preventing deceit and ſurpriſe. There 
is ſuch a connection between licentiouſneſs and li- 
berty, that it is not eaſy to correct the one with- 
out dangerouſly wounding the other. It is ex- 
_ tremely hard to diſtinguiſh the true limit between 
them. In a changeable ſilk we can eaſily ſee there 
are two different colours ; but we cannot ealily 
diſcover where the one ends, and the other be- 
ow r my) blend ee 
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6 While we complain' of the licentiouſneſs of 


the ſtage, and of the inſufficiency of our laws, I 
fear we have more reaſon, my lords, to complain 

of bad meaſures in our polity, anda general de- 
In 
to 


cay of virtue and morality among the people. 
public, as well as 


private life, the only way 


prevent being ridiculed, is to avoid all ridiculous 


or wicked meaſures, and to purſue ſuch only as 
The people never en- 
love and eſteem, 


If ſuch 


are virtuous and worthy. 
deavour to ridicule thoſe they 
nor will they ſuffer them to be ridiculed. 


an attempt is made, the ridicule returns upon the 
author: he makes himſelf only the object of pub- 


lic hatred and contempt. 


It any man therefore 


thinks he has been cenſured, if any man thinks he 


has been ridiculed, upon any of our public thea- 


tres, let him examine his actions, and he will ſee 


the cauſe; let him alter his conduct, and he will 


find a remedy. 


„The actions, or behaviour of a ende man, : 


may paſs unobſerved; and, conſequently, unap- 


plauded, uncenſured: but the actions of thoſe in 
bigh ſtations, can neither paſs without notice, nor 
without cenſure or applauſe; and therefore an 
adminiſtration without eſteem, and without au- 
2 thority among the people, let their power be ever 
ſo great, let their power be ever ſo arbitrary, will 
be ridiculed. The ſevereſt edicts, the moſt terri- 
It is 
not licentiouſneſs; it is an uſeful liberty always 
indulged the ſtage in a free country, that ſome 


ble puniſhments, cannot entirely prevent it. 


great men may there meet with a juſt reproof, 


which none of their friends will be free enough, 
or rather faithful enough, to give them,—Of this 


00 1 2 a famous inſtance in the Roman hiſtory. 


* -Fhe great Pompey, after the many victories 
: he had obtained, and the great conqueſts he had 
? made, 


r 
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r 
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made, had certainly a good title to the eſteem * 


the people of Rome: yet that great man, by 
ſome error in his conduct, became an object of ge- 
neral diſlike; and, therefore, in the repreſenta- 


tion of an old play, when Diphilus the actor came 
to repeat theſe words, No/tra Mijeria tu es MaG- 
Nus, the audience immediately applied them to 


Pompey, who was at that time as well known 
by the name of Magnus, as by that of Pompey, 


and were ſo highly pleaſed with the ſatire, that, 


ds Cicero tells us, they made the actor repeat the 
words a hundred times. An account of the mat- 
ter was immediately ſent to Pompey ; who, in- 
| Read of reſenting it as an injury, was ſo wiſe as to 
take it for a juſt reproof: he examined his con- 


duct; he altered his meaſures ; he regained by 


: degrees the eſteem of the people ;—and then he 
neither feared the wit, nor telt the ſatire of the 


ſtage. 


This is an example which ought t to be fol- 


lowed by great men in all countries. Such acci- 
dents will often happen in every free country; 
and many ſuch would probably have afterwards 
happened at Rome, if the Romans had continieds, 
to enjoy their liberties : but this ſort of liberty 1 I 
the ſtage came ſoon after, I fuppoſe, to be called 
licentiouſneſs; for we are told that Auguſtus, after ® 
having eſtabliſhed his empire, reſtored order in 
Rome, by * reſtraining licentiouſneſs.“ Gad- 
forbid we ſhould ever in this country have order 
reſtored, or licentioutneſs reſtrained, at ſo dear a 
rate as the Romans paid for it to Auguſtus! 


In the caſe I have mentioned, my lords, it 


= was neither the poet nor the player, it was the 

people that pointed the ſatire ;—and the caſe will 

7 always be the ſame. When a man has the miſ- 
fortune to incur the hatred or contempt of the 
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make when public meaſures are deſpiſed, the 
audience will apply what never was, what could 


not be deſigned, as a ſatire on the preſent times. 


Nay, even though the people ſhould not apply, 
thoſe who are conſcious of guilt—thoſe who are 


conſcious of the wickedneſs of their own conduct, 


will take to themſelves what the author never de- 

ſigned. We have an inſtance of this in the caſe of 
a famous comedian of the laſt age; a comedian, 
who was not only a good poet, but an honeſt 
man, and a quiet good ſubject. : 


% When the celebrated Moliere wrote his a 


tuffe, which is certainly an excellent moral come- 
dy, he did not. deſign to ſatirize any particular 
man: yet a great man in France at that time took 
it to himſelf, and fancied the author had taken 
him as a model for one of the principal, and one 
of the worſt characters in the play. 8 he 


was not the licenſer, otherwiſe France had never 


| had the pleaſure—the felicity, I may ſay, of ſee- 
ing that comedy acted. But though he was not, 
when the players ſirſt propoſed to act it at Paris: - 
he had intereſt enough to get it forbid. Mohere, 
who knew himſelf innocent of what was laid to 
his charge, complained to his patron the prince 
of Conti, that as his play was deſigned only to ex- 
"Poſe hy pocriſy, ora talſe pretence to religion, it 


was very hard it ſhould be prohibited; par: icular- 


ly, when they were ſuffered to expoſe religion it- 
ſelf publickly every night upon the Italian ſtage. 
| To which the prince witcily replied, © It is true, 
Moliere, Harlequin ridicules heaven, and expoles 
religion; but you have done much worſe: you. 
have ridiculed the firit mer of religion.“ 
„I ͤ am as much for reitraining the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the ſtage, and every other ſort of licenti- 
ouſneſs, as any of Jour lordihips can be; but 1 


have 
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plain. The bill, my lords, may at firſt view 
em deſigned only againſt the ſtage; but, to me, 


Fit plainly appears to point ſomewhere elſe. It is 
i an arrow, that does but glance upon the ſtage: 
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berty of the preſs. By this bill you prevent a 


b being printed; if a licence, therefore, ſhould be 


5 : ao 


it, the play will be printed. It will be printed 
and publiſhed, my lords, with the refuſal in capi- 


T1 fond of what is forbidden: this will infallibly 


> procure a good ſale. Thus will ſatires be ſpread 
and diſperſed through the whole nation; and 
thus every man in the kingdom may read for ſix- 
pence what a few only could have ſeen acted, and 
that not under double the expence. We ſhall 
then be told, What! will you allow an in- 


| ; famous libel to be printed and diſperſed, which 


ure to myſelf the leaſt ſhadow even of an ex- 


"© 


* berties of Great Britain. 


ql: am far from thinking, to make a new law for 
0 EP:  Feltraning 


5 . baue many reaſons = being againſt the paſſing of 
5 10 this bill, tome of which 1 ſhall beg leave to ex- 


3 the mortal wound ſeems deſigned againſt the li- 
palay's being acted, but you do not prevent its 


refuſed for its being acted, we may depend upon 


tal letters on the title-page. People are always 


| you would not allow to be acted ?—You have a- 
= greed to alaw for preventing its being acted, can 
i you refuſe your aſſent to a law for preventing its 
1 being printed and -publiſhed ?” And I ſhould be 
glad, my lords, to know what reaſon you could 
1 give for being againſt the latter, after having a- 
greed to the former; for, I proteſt, I cannot fi- 


cuſe.— Thus, my lords, from the precedent now 
before us, we ſhall be led—nay we can find no 
4 reaſon for refuſing to lay the preſs under a gene- 
ral licence; and then we may bid adieu to the li- 


HBut granting it neceſſary, my lords, which | 
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ſhall never be for eſtabliſhing ſuch a power as is 


propoſed by this bill. If poets and players are to 
be reſtrained, let them be reſtrained as other ſub- 
jects are, by the known laws of their country: if 
they offend, let them be tried, as every Engliſh- | 
man ought to be, by God and their country. 
Let us not ſubject them to the arbitrary will and 


pleaſure of any one man. A power lodged in the 


bands of a ſingle man, to judge and determine 
without limitation, controul, or appeal, is a ſort 
of power unknown to our laws, and inconfiſtent | 
with our conſtitution : it is a higher and more ab- 
ſolute power than we truſt even to the king him- 
felt; I muſt therefore think, we ought not to veſt 


any ſuch power 1n his majeſty? s lord chamberlain. 


I ſhall admit, my lords, that the ſtage ought 
not, upon any occaſion, to meddle with politics; 
and for this very reaſon, among the reſt, I am a- 


gainſt the bill now before us. This bill will be ſo 


far from preventing the ſtage's meddling with po- 
litics, that I fear it will be the occaſion of its 
meddling with nothing elſe: but then it will be 
a political ſtage, ex parte. It will be made ſubſer- 
vient to the politics and ſchemes of the court on- 
ly. The licentiouſneſs of the ſtage will be en- 
: couraged, inſtead of being reſtrained ; but, hke 
court-journaliſts, it will be licentious only againſt = 
the patrons of liberty, and the protectors of the 
people. Whatever man, whatever party, op- 
poſes the court in any of their moſt deſtructive 
ſchemes, will be repreſented on the ſtage in the 
molt ridiculous light the hirelings of a court can 
contrive. True patriotiſm, and love of public 
good, will be repreſented as madneſs; or as a 
cloke for envy, dilappointment, and malice, 


whillt the molt flagitious crimes, the moſt extra- 
vagant 
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reſtraining the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage; yet! 7 


ann 


Laer vices and follies, if they are faſhionable at 
court, will be diſguiſed and dreſſed up in the habit 


bof the moſt amiable virtues. This, at leaſt, we 
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know was the caſe in the reign of king Charles II. 
ier the ſtage was under a licence. 
he proper buſineſs of the ſtage, my lords, 
| 15 and that for which only it is uſeful, is to expoſe 
= thoſe vices and follies which the laws cannot lay 
hold of, and to recommend thoſe talents and vir- 
1 0 n. which miniſters and courtiers ſeldom either 
- imitate or reward ; but by laying it under a li- 


cence, and under an arbitrary court: licence too, 
| you will, in my opinion, entirely pervert its ule: 


a tor every ſort of vice and folly, in all countries, 
generally begins at court, and from theare 
2 ſpreads through the country. By laying the 
27 ſtage, therefore, under an arbitrary court: licence, 
7 inficad of leaving it what it is, and always ought 
to be, a gentle ſcourge for the vices of great men 
and courtiers, you will make it a canal for pro- 
pagating and conveying their vices through the 

3 whole kingdom. 5 

From theſe e "6h my lords, 8 


| think it muſt appear, that the bill now before us 


cannot fo properly be called a bill for reſtraining 
the licentiouſneſs, as a bill tor reſtraining the li- 
berty of the ſtage; and for reſtraining it too in 
that branch, which in all countries has been 
found the moſt uſeful : I muſt therefore look up- 


on the bill, as a moſt dangerous encroachment on 


| libertv in general. Nay more, my lords; it is 
not only an encroachment upon liberty, it is like- 
wiſe an encroachment on property. Wit, my 
lords, is a fort of property :—it is the property of 


thoſe who have it; and too often, alas! the only 


property they have to depend on. We—thank 
God, my lords: have a dependence of another 


kind; 


42 1 


kind we have a = leſs precarious ſupport, 


and therefore cannot feel the inconveniencies of 


the bill now before us: but it is our duty to en- 3 


courage and protect wit, to whomſoever it may 


belong. Thoſe gentlemen who have ſuch pro- 


perty, are all, I hope, our friends: let us not 
therefore ſubject them to any unneceſſary or arbi- wp 


trary reſtraint. 


«I muſt own, my lords, I cannot eaſily ig gree 
to the laying of any tax upon wit; but by his = 
bill it is to be heavily taxed—it is to de exciſed 
for, if the bill paſſes, it cannot be retailed in a 
proper way, without a permit ;—and the lord 
chamberlain is to have the honour of being chief 


gauger, ſuperviſor, commiſſioner, judge, and 


jury. Theſe hardſhips, this hazard, to which HR 
every gentleman will be expoſed who writes for 50-4 
the ſtage, muſt certainly prevent every man of a 


generous and free ſpirit from attempting any 
thing in that way; and, as the ſtage has always 
been the proper channel for wit and humour, 
therefore, my lords, when I ſpeak againſt this 


bill, I muſt think I plead the cauſe of wit; Iplead 
the cauſe of humour; I plead the cauſe of genius, 


Ig and of every gentleman of taſte in the kingdom.“ 


The bill, however, paſſed by the influence of 


4 the miniftry : but his Lordſhip's ſpeech, which 
can never be ſufficiently admired on account of 
the liberal ſpirit that it breathes, and which may 
be conſidered as a model of ſenatorial eloquence, 
awakened a jealouſy for the liberty of the preſs, 
which has n prevented any ſecond attempt 
upon it. 

In the year one thouſand ſeven: Same and 


thirt. y-eight, Lord Cheſterfield diſtinguiſhed him- 


felt by a ſpirited harangue againſt © a ſtanding 


army ;” and in the ſame year, he attacked Sir 


Kober t 
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Z* Robert Walpole's inglorious “ convention with 
Spain,“ with all the weight of argument, and all 


the poignancy of ſatire. As the firſt is a general, 
and the laſt but a temporary ſubject, I ſhall only 


2 1 ore his ng ta N for the reduction of the | 
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„ Neceſſity; | my 5 lords,” *—ſaid W was | 


pleaded for our firk ſtanding army; and that ne- 


ceſſity was to laſt but for a year * that army Was 
to be kept up but till our next ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment. The friends of liberty and our conſtitu— 


tion then indeed propheſied, that the neceſſity 
pretended would laſt for ever; and that a ſtand- 
ing army, if once introduced, would become per- 


petual, which the courtiers pretended to think 


im poſſible. Experience, however, has ſince ſhewed 
us the certainty of that pretended impoſſibility. 
A body of guards were the firſt. regular 


troops kept up by the authority of parliament. 
The friends of liberty looked upon thoſe guards 


as the ſeeds of a ſtanding army, and propheſied 
would in- 
creaſe vaſtly; that they would increaſe ſo as to 
choak our conſtitution. The firſt part of this pro- 
phy has been fultilled; God grant the other ey 
nat! 

A courtier would then have ſaid, it was im- 
poſſible that a body of guards, not exceeding 
eight hundred men, ſhouid increaſe to an army of 
eighteen thouſand and yet we lee it has come 
to paſs. Upon every occaſion the word vecęſſity 
was urged for increaſing, as it had at firſt been 


that, like alt pernicious weeds, they 


for eſtabliſhing, this body of regular troops: a 


few more troops were always ſaid to be neceſſary; 

a few more could ſubject us to no danger ng 
wink by a few more, and a few more, we at laſt 
arrived at the Number we have on foot. 
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„To keep up a numerous army, my lords, 
for the ſake of guarding againſt dangers that can 
only be ſaid to be poſſible, is to expoſe ourſelves 
to thoſe that are probable. Nay, I may go far- 
ther; 1 may ſay, that the keeping up of a nu- 
merous army in time of peace, is no proper ſafe- 


guard againſt thoſe poſſible dangers it is kept up 
to prevent, and expoſes us to dangers that are 


certain. Slavery and arbitrary power are the 
certain conſequences of keeping up a ſtanding ar- 
my; if it be kept up for any number of years. 


It is the machine by which the chains of flavery 1 
are rivetted upon a free people, and wants only a 


ſkilful and proper hand to ſet it a ons This it 


will certainly at laſt—perhaps too ſoon, meet 
with, if you do not break it in pieces, before the 3098 
artiſt takes hold of it. It is the only machine by 
Which the chains of {lavery can be rivetted upon 


us. They may be ſecretly prepared by another-— 
by corruption ; which, like the dark and dirty 

channel through which it runs, may hiddenly 
and imperceptibly forge our chains, — but by cor- 


ruption they can be forged only: it is by a nu- 


merous ſtanding army that they muſt be rivetted. 


Without ſuch an army, we ſhould break them a- 


ſunder, as ſoon as we perceived them, and ſhould 


chop off the polluted bands of thoſe that had pre- 


pared them. 


elt is no argument, my lords, to ſay, 1 we e have | 
kept up an army for many years, without being 


ſenlible of any danger. 'The young fiery courſer 15 


never brought at once to ſubmit to the curb, and 


patiently to take his rider upon his back. It you 


put the bit into his mouth, without any previous 
preparation, or put a bal: and unſkilful rider 
upon his back, he will probably break the neck of 
his rider: but by deg grees you may make him 


tamely 
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tamely ſubmit to both. A free people muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner: by degrees they 
muſt be accuſtomed to be governed by an army; 
a by degrees that army muſt be made ſtrong enough 


to hold them in ſubjection. We have already, 


for many years, been accuſtoming our people to 
be governed by an army, under pretence of mak- 
ing uſe of that army only to aſſiſt the civil pow- 
Mp been increaſing the number, and es aac | 
the ſtrength of our army. 


« At the acceſſion of his late majeſty, my lords, 
our army was but ſix thouſand : it ſoon amounted 


increaſing almoſt every year :—and hence 1 con- 
clude, that ſlavery, under the diſguiſe of an ar- 


with imaginary plots and invaſions, and making 


as the preſent.,”” “ 
In the year one thouſand "TY hundred and 


keeneſt indignation againſt the Daniſh ſublidy 
be preſented to his majeſty, inſtead of a recapitu- 


| miniſter,” 


er; and, by degrees, we have for ſeveral years 


to twice that number; and, under various pre- 
tences, it has ſince been augmented. It has been 


my for protecting our liberties, is creeping in upon 
us by degrees. For, if no reduction is made this 
year, I ſhall expect, in a few years, to hear ſome 
miniſter, or favourite of a miniſter, terrifying us 


the tour of Europe in ſearch of poſſible dangers, 
in order to ſhew us the neceſſity of keeping up a 
mercenary ſtanding army three times as numerous 


. 6 thirty-nine, the earl of Cheſterſield vented ns 


and, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 4 5 
forty, he boldly ſupported the duke of Argyle's 
motion, “chat a general addreſs of thanks ſhould 


lation of every paragraph of the king's ſpeech, 
With expreſſions of blind approbation, implying a 
general concurrence with all the meaſures of the 
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4 I know, my lords,” —ſaid he,. —“ it has been 
a cuſtom of late years, to make the addreſs of this 
Houſe a fort of echo to his majeſty's ſpeech from 
the throne; and, as echoes never fail to repeat the 
laſt words of a ſentence. ſo it ſeems we mult ne- 


ver fail echoing back the laſt paragraph of his ma- 


jeſty's ſpeech. This, I fay, has been a cuſtom for 
ſome years paſt ; but I cannot think, that a reli- 


gious obſervance of this cuſtom is either con- 
ſiſtent with the character we ought to preſerve, or 


neceſſary for ſhewing our reſpect to our ſovereign, 


« Can any one with juſtice fay, my lords, that 


- prejudices, heats, and animoſities, have of late 
been intermixed with our deliberations —Can 


my one with juſtice ſay, that there has lately been Fly 


diviſion among the people of this nation? l 
am really aſtoniſhed how ſuch words could creep 


to his majeſty” 8 ſpeech from the throne. The 
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ſpeech, it is true, is generally ſaid to be the ſpeech We 


of the miniſter, but I wonder what miniſter dared 


to tell his majeſty, that there have been, or ever 
_ vere, any heats or animoſities in our dehbera- 
tions, or that there have lately been any diviſions 
amongft his people. I believe there is no aſſembly 


in ES, world, where deliberations and debates are 1 


_ carried on Hh more decency and calmneſs : I be- 
lieve the people of this nation were never leſs di- 


vided in their ſentiments, than they have voor . 


late years. 


„The people of England, my lords, were ne- 


ver perhaps fo unanimous in any one thing, as 


+ they have for ſeveral years been in deſiring to 


have an opportunity of revenging themſelves a- 
gainſt the Spaniards. The only diviſion, if it can 
be called fo, that has of late appeared amongſt us, 
has been between a few of our miniſters, or one 
ſole miniſter, and his anne dependants, on 


che 


Be * 

3 T4 
vw 4 
| 4 


to ourſelves, it would be a kind of ele de 5 


E 


the one ſide, and the whole body of the people, on 
the other; and ſuch a diviſion can, in no ſenſe, 
be called a diviſion among the people: for in this 


count y, [ think, the people and the adminiſtra- 


tion are two terms that are generally made uſe of 
as oppoſite to each other; and there was never 


1 greater reaſon for making uſe of theie two terms 


in this ſenſe, than there has been for feveral years 


pait. Then, with regard to heats and animo- 
ities, can any one ſay that there has been lately 
any heat or animoſity amongſt the people ?—that 
is, amongſt any one tet, or party of them, againſt 
Z another, There have, indeed, been great heats 
and animolities in the nation; but, in this too, 


the people have been all united. They have moſt 


julily ſhewn heats and animoſities againſt the Spa- 
niards; and, as juſtly, againſt thoſe who have fo 
long pr evented their doing themſelves juſtice. 
Our heats and animolities then, like our diviſions, 
have been between the whole body of our people 
on ORC lide, and our miniſters and enemies on the 


other. If any man, therefore, has of late years 


preſumed to ſay to his majeſty, that there were 
| heats and animoſities in any of our deliberations, 
or that there are diviſions amongtt his people, it 
muſt be one of the groſſeſt miſrepreſentations that 


ever was whiipered into the ear of any ſovereign : 
and ſhall we, by any expreſſion in our addrels, 
countenance ſuch a miſrepreſentation ; and enter, 
as it were, into a combination for putting an im- 


poſition upon our prince, that mult give him a 


bad opinion, not only of his people, but alſo of - 


this afſembly, of which we have the honour to be 


members? Such a conduct, with regard to the 
peopie, would be molt unjuſt ; and, with regard 


* 5 


ſomething very ſtrange. 


the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty-one, a time when patriotiſm was very rare, 


In 


the carl of Cheſterfield, always ſtead 


If any 


{jure he would diſdain to ſuffer them. But 1 can- 


not paſs fuch a compliment upon his minitters, nor 
upon any let of miniiters that ever was, or will be, 
in this nation; and therefore, I thiok; cannot 
more faithfully, more effectually, ſerve his pre- 
ſent majeſty, or his ſucceſſors, than by putting it 
out of the power of any miniſter to gain a corrupt 
influence over either Houte of Parliament. 
an attempt may be neceſſary for the ſecurity of the 
miniſter, but muſt always be inconſiſtent with the 
ſecurity of his maſter ; 
is for the miniſter's ſecurity, the more inconſiſtent 
it will always be with the king's, and the more 


and the more neceſſary it 


dangerous to the liberties of the nation. 


-* $0, pretend, my lords, that this bill diminiſhes, 5 
or any way encroaches upon the prerogative, is 
What prerogative, ay |; 


lords? 


to his prin- 
Ciples, diſtinguiſhed himſelf hy a ſenſible and ſpi- 
rited ſpeech in favour of the bill, © to prevent 
pe from fitting in parliament,” Ly 
The other houſe, —faid he, -“ muſt always 
be better judges of what paſſes, or may paſs within 
their own walls than we can pretend to be. It is 
evident they ſuſpect, that corrupt practices have 
been, or may be made uſe of, for gaining an un- 
due influence over ſome of theis members; and 
they have calculated this bill for curing the evil, 
at it is felt; for preventing it, if it is only fore» 
That any juch practices have actually been 
made uſe of, or are now made ule of, is what 1 
{hall not pretend to aflirm; but, Jam ſure, I will 
not aftirm the contrary. 
ule of, I will, with conſidence, vindicate his ma- 
en am ſure he knows nothing of them; lam 


ſuch are made 


Such 
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the ſhadow of a parliament. 


7% 7 


£8 lords ?—Has not the crown a prerogative to 11 ibe? 
E co infringe the laws, by ſending its penſioners 
into the other houſe.? —To ſay fo, 


is deſtroying. 


the credit, the authority of the crown, under pre- 
tence of ſupporting its prerogative. 


It his ma- 


jeſty knew that any man received a penſion from 


him, or any thing like a penſion, and yet kept his 
ſeat in the other houſe, he would himſelf declare 
it, or withdraw his penſion, becauſe he knows it 
is againſt law. This bill, therefore, no way di- 
minithes orencroaches upon the prerogatives of the 
crown, which can never be exerciſed but for the 
public good: It diminiſhes only the prerogatives | 


uſurped by miniſters. which are never exerciſed 


but for its deſtruction. The crown may ſtill re- 
ward merit in the proper way; that is, openly, 
The bill is intended, and can operate only againſt 
clandeſtine rewards, or gratuities, given by mini- 
ſters. Thele are ſcandalous; and never were, or 
will be given, but for baſe ſervices. £7 

** Thoſe who lay, they depend ſo much upon 


the honour, integrity, and impartiality of men 


of family and fortune, ſeem to think our conſti— 
tution can never be diſſolved, as lang as we have 
My opinion, my 
lords, is ſo very different, that, it ever our con- 
ſtitution be diſſolved, it ever an abfolute mo- 
narchy be eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, which hea- 
ven avert! I am convinced it will be under that 
ſhadow. Our conttitation conſiſts in the two 
Houſes of Parliament being a check upon the 
crown, as well as upon each other. It that check 
ſhould ever be removed ; it the crown ſhould by 
corrupt means, by places, penlions, and bribes, 
get the abſolute direction of our two Houſes? of 
Parliament, our conſtitution will, from that mo— 
men be deſtroyed. 'E here would be no occalion 
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for the crown to proceed any further: it would 
be ridiculous to lay aſide the forms of parliament; 


for, under that ſhadow our king would be more 


abſolute, and might govern more arbitrarily than 


he could do without it. A gentleman of family 
and fortune would not perhaps, for the ſake of a 
penſion, agree to lay aſide the forms of parlia- 
ment; becauſe by his venal ſervice there he earns 
his infamous penſion, and could not expect the 
_ continuance ot it, if thoſe forms were laid aſide; 


but a gentleman of family and fortune may, for 
the ſake of a penſion, whilſt he is in parliament, 


approve of the moſt blundering meaſures, conſent 
to che moſt exceſſive and uſeleſs grants, enact the 
moſt oppreſſive laws, paſs the moit villainous ac- 


counts, acquit the moſt heinons criminals, and 
condemn the molt innocent perſons, at the deſire 


of that miniſter who pays him his penſion. And 
if a majority of each Houſe of Parliament con- 
ſiſts of ſuch men, would it not be ridiculous in us 
to talk of our conſtitution, or to fay we had any 


liberty left? 


5 people would conſider the unt e en 

of corruption, there would be no occaſion for | 
making laws againſt it; if they would reflect, 
that they not only fell their country but them- 
| ſelves; that they become the bond- llaves of the 
„ oyr uptor, who corrupts them not for their ſakes 


but for his own, they would reject the offer with 
diſdain. But this degree of reflection is not to be 


expected; the hiſtory of all nations evinces the 
weakneſs of human nature: it is therefore necel- 
ſary, in every tree ſtate, to contrive effectual 
laws againſt corruption: and as the laws we now | 
have, for excluding penſioners from the other 
Houle, are allowed to be incffectual, we onght to 


| "make 


mo Az 
A” we 
„ 


1 


4 


wake a trial at leaſt of the remedy now pro- 


1 Fthouſand ſeven hundred and forty-two, a commit- 
tee of the Houſe of Commons was appointed to 
ile into his conduct during the laſt ten years of 
his being firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. Ac- 


cordingly perſons, papers, and records, were ſent 
for: but Nicholas Paxton, Eſq; ſolicitor to the 
P * treaſury, refuſing to anſwer the queſtions aſked of 
him, the committee found it impoſlible to lay a 

© clear ſtate of the affair before the Houſe, and re- 

3 ported the ſame. Upon this report the Houſe 
op 1 in a bill for indemnitying ſuch perſons as 
1 9 ſhould, upon examination, make diſcoveries touch- 
Toit ing the diſpoſition of public moncy, or other mat- 
ters relating to the conduct of Robert earl of Or- 


3 ” Immediately after the reſignation of Sir Robert 
"Walpole, created earl of Ortord, in the year one 
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Thpe bill paſſed, and was ſent up to the Houſe 
of Lords, where a warm debate enſued. It was 
vigoroully oppoſed by lord Carteret, lately at the 


head of the oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, but 


who had now complicd with the meaſures of the 
court, as had likewiſe Mr. Pulteney, the Cicero 


| of the Houſe of Commons. The earl of Cheſ- 


terſield was ſtill the fame, and ſpoke in favour of 


4 the bill with all the ardour of patriotiſm, 


In all ſocieties, my lords,” —ſaid he,—* the 


| government muſt, in the laſt reſort, be abſolute 
| and arbitrary: in all governments, even the moſt 


| {laviſh, there is a certain ſet of eſtabliſhed laws 


0 for try ing and puniſhing crimes of an ordinary 
Eu nature, by which little villains are obliged to ſub- 


mit to the fate appointed by the law; and in all 


governments, even the moſt free, there muſt be 
an extraordinary and arbitrary power for trying 


crimes | 


E io 
crimes of an extraordinary nature; to the end, 
that great and extraordinary villains may not be 
allowed to plunder the public with impunity. But 
the difference is, that in ſlaviſh governments this 
| laſt refort, this extraordinary and abſolute power, 
and the judging i in what caſes it is to be made uſe 
of, is lodged in one or a few tyrants; whereas, in 
free governments, it is lodged in the whole body 
of the people. In our government, which is of a 
mixt kind, it is lodged in king, lords, and com- 


mons; and can never, or very rarely, be made a 


wrong ule of, as long as the other houſe delivers 
the latente of the people, and not the ſenti- 
ments of the miniſter. Whilſt they do ſo, our 


government will be a free government, and none 


but the guilty will ever ſuffer by the uſe of this 
extraordinary and arbitrary power: but if the 
other houſe ſhould ever, by corruption, be 
brought under a laviſh dependance on the crown, 


they will then in no caſe deliver the ſentiments of 


the people, but the ſentiments of the miniſter ; 


and, conſidering the power the crown has got (( 


do not know how) of ſending whom it pleaſes, 
and as many as it pleaſes into this Houſe, we ma; 

certainly ſuppoſe that this Houſe will be brought 
todo the ſame. Our government will then become 
an abſolute and a flaviſh government ; 


power, as well as the judging in what caſes it is to 
be made uſe of, will then be lodged ſolely in the 
king, or rather i in his prime miniſter ; and it will 
| here, as in other flaviſh governments, be made 


_ uſe of, not for puniſhing the greateſt villains, but 


for deſtroying the beſt friends to their country, 

Can your lordihips think, can any reaſona- 

ble man think, that a ſociety ought not to inflict 
2 condign puniſhment en an atrocious crime, 


becauſe 


becauſe | 
this laft reſort, this extraordinary and abſolute WR 


a P Þ = 
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E 


185 © becauſe they never before thought of making a 
a law againſt it? Can you think, that a ſociety 
1 ought not to try and condemn an atrocious and 
i 3 notorious criminal, becauſe the crime is of ſuch a 
nature, or becauſe the criminal has been ſo cun- 
ning, that he cannot be tried and convicted by the 
uſual or regular methods that have by law or cuſ- 
tom been eſtabliſhed ?—In all ſuch caſes the ſu- 
preme and abſolute power of the ſociety is to take 
place; which, by our conſlitution, is to be exer- 
= ciſed by way of impeachment, or by way of bill 
pf attainder, or bill of pains and, penalties : and 
? in order to determine, whether it is to be exer- 
ciſed or no, or according to what method it is to 
de exerciſed, there muſt be a previous parliamen- 
1 tary inquiry; in the carrying on of which, we 
gare reſtrained by no rules but thoſe of common 
ſenſe and common reaſon, and much leſs by thoſe 
rules that have been preſcribed for i inquiring into, 
or trying offences at common law., _ 
15 The chief objection againſt this bill, my lords, 
1 ſeems to be its being directed againſt a particular 
man. The caſe of the earl of Macclesfield, how- 
ever, already cited, is a proof that this is no real 
Fc! fault in the bill ; but, if it were, the fault is not 
in thoſe of the other houſe, who are for an in- 
quiry, but in thoſe who ſeem atraid of an impar- 
tial inquiry into any part of the late conduct of 
our public affairs. There were two motions in 
the other Houſe for a general inquiry ; but they 
were both rejected by thoſe who pretend to be the 
friends of the very perſon againſt whom this bill 
ſeems to be directed ; by which means thoſe who | 
think ſome ſort of inquiry neceſſary, were reduced 
to the neceſlity of making their motion particu- 
lar, and for a limited time too. 
ES 6 2 | Wh «When 


1 1 


« When this motion was made 1 thall no. 
fay, 


Aﬀſenſere omnes, et que f F 55 uur timebat, 
Unus in miſeri exitium converſa tulere ;* bo 


but it is certain that this motion was carried: and 
thoſe who were of opinion, that ſome dangerous 
Practices had been carrying on, were certainly in wa 
the right to attack the chief criminal, by himſelf 
alone; ſince they had, from experience, ground 
to believe, the herd was too numerous to be at- 
tacked in a body. If he is innocent, Iam ſure no 
other perſon can be guilty; and the oppoſition 
made to this bill, both in the ocher houſe and this, 
may be a full affurance, that he will be in no dan- 
ger of ſuffering by any conſpiracy, or falſe infor- 1 
mation. _ 
0 If he 1s innocent, my Bird, the very bill now e 
before us, provides againſt his being in danger of 
s ſuffering by a falſe information ; and, it he be 
= - guilty, the report upon which it is founded muſt 
Convince us that without ſuch a bill we can expect = 
il no true information. When I conlider this re- TT 
x port, Iam really amazed to hear it ſaid, that ve 
0 Laue not yet diſcovered any crime, or that weonly 
think we have diſcovered the criminal. Is it not 
| evident, that Paxton was an under agent of the 
F—_— treaſury ?—ls it not evident, that Paxton has re- 
| ceived moſt exceſſive ſums of money without any 
i 4 Wcount? Is it not evident, that he has received Fo 
moſt illegal and unheard of favours from the firit MM 
commiſſioner of the treaſury ? Is it not evident, 
that he has paid vaſt ſums of money for corrupt- WW 
ing and influencing elections? Do not the perſons Wk 
1 c to whom. he paid thoſe ſums declare, that they al- 
5 ways 
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9 9 ſired, as the only method by which the perſon ſuſ- 
5 pected maybe cleared of ſuſpicion, or convicted of 
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ways Filleved it to be public money And is If 


not evident, from his own circumſtances, that he 


could not advance thoſe ſums out of his own 
eſtate ? Do not all theſe circumſtances amount to 

a preſumption, almoſt equal to a proot, that Pax- 
ton has employed the public money in corr upting 


elections; and that in this dangerous and treaſon- 
able practice he was employed by his patron, the 


Hirt commiſſioner ot the treaſury ? 


We have already, my lords, diſcovered the 


crime; we have already diſcovered the criminal, 


almoſt as far as is poſſible without ſuch a bill as 
this. Upon former occaſions, and when unhap- 


py men have been pr olecuted in parliament by the 
crown, we have heard of a proof that might con- 
vince, though it could not convict. We know 
who firit made uſe of this diſtinction. If ſuch a 


diſtinction is ever to be admitted, ſurely it is in fa- 


vour of a bill for enabling us to find a convicting 
pr oof, after we have found a proof that 1s almoſt 
couvincing. This is the caſe at preſent. We 


have diſcovered the crime ; we have, in part, diſ- 


covered the principal criminal: : we have almoſt a 
convincing proof as to both; and this bill is de- 


gut 


had committed him to Newgate j as well as legal ; 


and as nothing is deſired by this bill, but what is 


conſiſtent with common ſenſe, AS Well as common 
law— nothing but what is conſtantly practiſed by 


We the crown in all caſes whativever, I can ſee no rea- 


ſon for not paſſing it, but that of ſcreening the 


guilty. This I can never ſuſpect your lorqſhips 


| ot; but Y will not anſw er for what may be ſaid, as 
| well 


With regard to . my lords, the other | 
houſe has done nothing but what 1s uſual they 
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well as thought, by people without doors: for a 
moſt gener al {uſpicion has ariſen, that the public 
money, and all the poſts and offices in the king- 
dom have of late been converted towards procur- 1 
Ling a corrupt influence both at elections and in 
parliament. = 
© "$I readily. admit, my lords, that no man fk 
ought. to do or approve of what he thinks is 
Wrong for the ſake of popularity; but as the peo- 
ple are very ſeldom in the wrong, or at leaſt do 
not often perſiſt long in a wrong opinion, and as 
popularity, and the eſteem of one's country, 1s 
certainly a very deſirable thing, a man ſhould {27 
examine thoroughly, and be very fully con- 
vinced, before he takes upon him to diſſent from 
a great majority of his countrymen. Whilſt ſit = 
in this aſſembly, therefore, 1 ſhall always adviſe 
my ſovereign to give great heed to an opinion 1 
that prevails gencrally among the . : 1 ſhall mn 
never adviſe him to purſue any meaſure that is 
contrary to the ſentiments of the majority of his Bok, 
ſubjects. It 1 were in any other of his majeſty's 
councils, 1 ſhould do the ſame. Even it I 
thought the people in the wrong , I ſhould be for 
giving way to their humour, as far as Was con- 
ſiſtent with their lafety. In a free country, this 
is abſolutely ncceſſary. A free people muſt be 
treated like a ſine woman. If the has now and 
then a little caprice, you mult not flatly contra- 
dict her: you mult give way, or at leaſt ſeem to 
give way to her humour; till, by good treat- 
ment, and a delicate oppoſition, you find an op- 
portunity to give a turn to her temper. This is 
the only way "by which. you can clap the padlock 
upon her mind; and this, in my opinion, 1s the 
only padlock in which there is any ſecurity. A 
_ free people mult be treated in the ſame N 
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bor, if you do not clap the padlock upon theit i 
; Hh you muſt govern them by force, which = 
; 0 $4 puts an end to their freedom; and, in my opinion, [ 
to your ſecurity. _— 55 N 
Por this reaſon, m my lords, if there was no i 
other argument in favour of the bill, 1 ſhould be j 
for paſling it into a law; becauſe it is generally ; 
approved of, and generally expected without | 
** doors; and as | can ſee no force in any of the ar- Y 
guments that have been made uſe of for ſhewing it [ 
(to be inconſiſtent with, or of dangerous conſe- YN 
1 quence to our conſtitution, [ ſhall moſt heartily 1 
1 give it my concurrence.” | 
ng the year one thouſand ſeven bundred and 1 
© forty-three, the miniſtry being preſſed for money | 
$ 7 to Fall their foreign engagements, a bill was | 


To framed for repealing an act paſſed in the year 
one thoufand ſeven hundred and thirty-ſix, by 
which very heavy duties (amounting to a prohi- 
bition) were laid upon gin and other home-made. 
ſpirits, and for impoſing others at an eier ai 
This bill paſſed the Houſe of Commons without 
much oppoſition; but, in the Houſe of Lords, it 
produced one of the moſt obſtinate diſputes ever 
known, and certainly with great juſtice; for, 
whatever need the government might be in of mo- 
ney, it ought not to have been raiſed by tolerat- 
ing the infamous vice of drunkenneſs : more eſpe- 
| cially, as the nation had been lately ſo ſenſible of 
the fatal effects of the pernicious liquid in queſ- 
tion upon the common people. "Theſe effects 
cannot be better deſcribed than in the words of 
the biſhop of Oxford. Permit me to remind 
pour Lordſhips,“ faid he, “ of the horrible ſcenes 
chat appeared publickly in our ſtrects, before paſ- 
ling the law which you are now to repeal. Al- 
moſt in every ſtreet, we had two or three gin- 
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| [48] 
ſhops, filled with ſuch company as no ſober man 
could view without horror; and yet this was not 


the worſt, There was an invitible ſcene ſtill 
more terrible to think of: for, they tell me, 


every one of theſe gin-ſhops had a back ſhop or 
cellar, ſtrewed every morning with freſh ſtraw; 
where thoſe that got drunk were thrown, men 


and women, promiſcuouſſy together. Here they 
might commit what wickedneſs they pleaſed; 


and, by ilecping out the doſe they had taken; : 
make themſclves ready to take another, ik they 


5 e find money to pay for it. 


Theſe open ſcenes of wickedneſs we got rid 
of 5 the law you are now to repeal. But this 
law it is ſaid, did not put a ſtop to the conſump- 
tion; though ſpirituous liquors were not publick- 
ly, they were privately retailed as much as ever. 
1 am ſorry for it, my lords: I am ſorry the law 
was not better exccuted ; but this ſhall never be 


an argument with me for allowing a public retail: 


I ſhall always be for confining vice as much a | 
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poſlible to holes and corners Hand it muſt be al- 


lowed that the temptation can never be fo great, | | 
or ſo general, as when we have a public thop at 


every corner, where a poor paflenger is often 


drawn in by ſome friend, perhaps ſome female 
friend, and by variety of company and example, 
as well as by the nature of the liquor, is enticed. 


to drink too much. * 
„But the 507 2h day, as Iam credibly in 


formed, two children were murdered by giving 
them a ſpoonful of that pernicious liquor called 
gin; and many children are murdered in the 
womb, or upon the breaſt, by the mother's 


: drinking too plentifully of that poiſonous liquid. 


Will you then, my lords, commit the care of diſ- 
penſing this poiſon to every alehoute-keeper, to 


4 
8 


F is 1. 


= every man in che kingdom, who 1 is willing We b 
5 4 half a crow to the juſtices, and twenty ſhillings 0 


year to the government for a licence? Will you 


. FW enable them to diſpenſe this poiſon at ſo cheap a 
rate, that a poor thoughtleſs creature may get 
drunk for three-pence, and purchaſe immediate 
death for ſix-pence ?” 


Lord Carteret, Lord Bathurſt, and the Farl af 


Bath, all recent patriots, were among the advo- 
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cates for the bill: it was oppoſed by lord Hervy, 
no metamorphoſed into a ſturdy patriot, by the 
= loſs of the privy ſeal, and by ſeveral prelates, be- 
ſides the biſhop of Oxtord. The Earl of Cheſter- 
field attacked it with the united powers of reaſon, 
+ wit, and ridicule. 


« 5 am dar pendeln. i --faid he,— _ how any lord 


0 Hike for ſuppreſling, or puktiag a op to the ex- 
ceſſive drinking of ſpirituous liquors. In my o- 
pinion, the very title of the bill ought to be al- 
tered; it ought to be called, A bill for encou- 
= raging the conſumptids of ſpirituous liquors, by 
enabling all the poor in the kingdom, to get drunk 
as often as they pleaſe.” 


I ſhall grant, my lords,” continued he, 


that gin is now clandeſtinely retailed at moſt. 
alehouſes, and at many other houſes : but this is 
done privately, and to ſuch people as the land- 
lord can truſt, It is not ſold openly in a public 


room, where variety of companies meet, and 


1 where the example of one company incites an- 


other to the uſe, perhaps the abuſe of this perni- 
cious liquor; which will be the caſe, as ſoon as 


this bill begins to operate as a law. The reſtraint 
people have been under for ſome years, will make 
them more extravagant, when they find them- 


wy | {elves at full liberty. This bill will therefore, in 


1 
my opinion, quite alter the old. Eogliſh ſort of 
drunkenneſs, which proceeded from hoſpitality 
and good fellowſhip. If they did, in former days, 
get drunk, it was with ſtrong beer, or ale, which 
is a ſort of ſoporific. While they were drinking 
they were merry; when they got drunk, they 
Went to ſleep. But our modern liquor, called 
gin, has converted drunkenneſs into madneſs. It 


admits of no mirth, no converſation. The com- 


pany grow mad, before they well know what they 
are about; and the more they drink, the more 
Tipe they grow for any wickedneſs or extrava- 

gance. | 


n Luxury, my lords, is to be taxed, bär vice 
prohibited, let the difficulties in executing the 
law be what they will. Would you lay a tax up- 
on a breach ot the ten commandments ?---Would 
not ſuch a tax be wicked and ſcandalous, as it 
would imply an indulgence to all thoſe who could 


pay the tax ?---Ils not this a reproach moſt juſtly 


thrown by proteſtants upon the church of Rome ? . 


Was it not the chief cauſe of the Reformation? 
And will you follow a precedent which brought | 
reproach and ruin upon thoſe that introduced it ? 
5 85 is the very caſe now before us: you are go- 
to lay a tax, and conſequently to indulge. 
EY: br of drunkenneſs, which almoſt neceflarily pro- 


| duces a breach of every one of the ten command- 


ments. Can you expect the reverend bench will | 


approve of this ?---I am convinced they will not; 


and therefore I wiſh I had ſeen it full upon this FP 
_ occaſion. I am fure I have ſeen it fuller upon o- 
ther occaſions, in which religion was not 0 much . 


concerned. 


+ We have already, my l a ſorts of 
funds in this nation ; ſo many, that a man muſt 


f have a good deal of learning to be a maſter of Wl 


them. 


E 


Pl them. Thanks to his majeſty ! we have now a- 


N 4 mongſt us the moſt learned man of the nation in 
this way: [the earl of Orford, formerly Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole.] I wiſh he ond riſe up and tell 
us, what name we are to give to this new fund. 
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4 We have already the Civil Lift fund; the Sinking 


fund, the Aggregate fund, the South Sea fund, 
and God knows how many others. What name 
ve are to give to the new fund, I know not; un- | 
XZ leſs we are to call it the Drinking fund. lt may 


2 ages > 3 8 . 


perhaps enable the people of a certain foreign ter- 
ritory [| Hanover | to drink claret, but it will diſa- 
ble the people of this kingdom from « drinking any 
thing elſe but gin : for when' a man has, by gin- 


wàu drinking, rendered himſelt unfit for labour or 


buſineſs, he can purchaſe nothing elſe; and then 
the beſt ching he can do is, to erin on tall he 
dies. 
But, my . to be ſerious upon this ſub- 
W=z ject, for it is really an affair that deſerves your 

moſt ſerious conſideration ; I with your Lordſhips 
would declare, what is truly your meaning by 
this bill: for I think it inconſiſtent with your 
dignity to declare what no man in England will 
believe you mean. I therefore wiſh you would 
declare openly and freely, that you hereby intend 
to promote the exceſſive drinking of gin, in or- 
der to increaſe his majeſty's revenue; for no rea- 
ſonable man will ſuppoſe you intend to diſcou- 
rage, much leſs prohibit this vice, by giving 
every man that pleaſes an indulgence, not only 
to practice it himſelf, but to promote it in others, 


5 upon condition of his paying a ſmall tax yearly. 


Poor this reaſon, I think, you onght to prelix to 
the bill a preamble i in theſe, or the like words :--- 
W © Whereas his majeſty has occaſion for a large 
is ſum of money for maintaining his Hanoverian 
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troops, and the Britiſh troops ſent, for what pur 


pole we know not, to Flanders; and whereas a 


very conſiderable new revenue may be raiſed by 
. 3 the people of E ngland to porfon them- 
| Jelves with a liquor called gin, which of late years 


the poor have grown extremely fond of, there 


fore be it enacted— 
« Such a preamble, I hall grant, my lords, 


would not be very conſiſtent with that regard 
wWuhich you profeſs, and ought to have for the peo- 
ple; but, in my opinion, it would be more con- 
fiſtent with your dignity than any other: for no 
man of any honour will profeſs one thing when | 


he means the direct contrary ; and a man, who 
has a regard to his character, will be cautious of 
profeſſing what no man in the WOI d will believe 
he means. 
« If our people mu make. 5 of { ſpirituous is 


quors, I ſhall always be for encouraging them to 
make uſe of thoſe of a home, rather than of a fo- 


reign manufacture: but I hall never be tor raiſing 


the Britiſh diſtillery upon the deſtruction of the 
Britiſh people; and therefore I ſhall 1 always! be for 
laying ſuch reſtraints upon the ute of {pirituous li- 


_ quors, even thoſe of our own manufacture, as | 


may prevent, as much as poſſible, the people 
from deſtroying themſelves by the abuſe, 
means of doing this are known 
perience, manifeſt. Brandy as rum are certain- 
y as palatable as any fort of home-made ſpirit; 
yet the abuſe, or exceflive ule of theſe liquors, 
never became general among the people :---and 


hy; The reaton, my lords, is plain: we have 
ſubjected them to ſuch high duties, as render it 
_ impoſſible for a poor man to commit frequent de- 


bauches in them; and, if willing, we might eaſi- 


* do the be wich h regard to all home-made ſpi- 
| rits. 


T 7 01 8 
71 8 


The | 
; and, from ex- | 


my 


5 rits. A duty of three or four ſhillings per gallon, 
1 den the ſtill-head, would have the ſame effect as 


9 9 Ts to them, that our high duties have with regard to 
| rum and brandy ; and the payment of this duty 
1 might be as eaſily, and as . enforced, as 
1 the payment of the other. 


« But ſuch a duty as this, my lords, would 
certainly diminiſh the conſumption : nay, it 
would probably diminiſh the revenue ariſing from 
that conſumption ; and therefore, 1 am afraid, it 
will never be thought of, much lets propoſed, by 
miniſters who never value a duty but (as Hudi— 
bras ſays, every thing is to be valued) according 
to the money it will bring.” They may 
chime in with a popular cry for taxing ſome ſort of 


1 luxury, but, it they can, they will take care that 


the tax ſhall not be o high as to amount to an ef- 
fectual prohibition ; conſequently, it becomes a 


3 Z fund: and, when they bave got tuch a tax laid 


on, they endeavour to propagate the luxury, in 
order to increaſe the fund. This, I am con- 


vinced, will be the caſe of the bill now before us. 


The exceſſive drinking of gin is become a luxury, 


== chiefly among the neceſſitous part of our people; 


and, as it is not only vicious in itſelf, but the fa. 
ther of all other vices, it ought to be prohibited, 
or at leaſt reſtrained, by ſuch a tax as would a- 
mount to a prohibition. Inſtead of this, you are 
to lay ſuch a ſmall tax, that it will not be felt by 
the conſumer,---and to make that a tax for bring- 
ing in a con{iderable revenue to the government. 
Can you expect, after this, that miniſters, or 
their under agents, will take any method tor re- 
Preſſing the vice, or the luxury: — Will they not 
give ſecret orders to their tools, the juſtices, to 
= connive at this tort of wickedneſs ? —And the re- 
=_ tailers will cer tainly propagate it to the utmoſt of 
= | / IE cheir 


18 
their power. Therefore, when this project was 
firit formed, I muſt ſuppoſe, that half a dozen 

miniſters having aſſembled, and laid their wiſe 
heads together, they reſolved, that the people of 


this nation ſhould be drunk for one twelvemonth 


at leaſt ; not only to raiſe a ſum of money for 


their Jark purpotes, but to prevent the people 


from being ſenſible of their miſery, or of the hea- 
vy burdens intended to be laid ks ale Wen and 
their poſterity.“ 


When the queſtion was put for committing. this 
bill, and the earl of Cheſterfield ſaw the biſhops 


join in his diviſion, «1 am in doubt,“ —ſaid 
he, —“ whether I have not 
of the queſtion ; ; for | have not had the honour to 
: divide with o our lawn- lteeves for ſeveral 
years.“ 


In 25 fame year, one thookad ſeven hundred 
and forty- three, the earl of Cheſterfield diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a bold and ſpirited ſpeech a- 
gainſt the contract, by which the Hanoverian 
troops had been akon into Britiſh pay, without 
He had in- 


the advice or conſent of parliament. 
deed reaſon to talk with aſperity of that contract. 


Levy- money was charged to the account, though 
the troops were engaged tor one year only; and 
though not a ſingle regiment had been raiſed on 

this occaſion : they had been levied for the ſecuri- 


ty of the electorate ; and would have been main- 
| tained, though Britain had never engaged i in the 
affairs of the continent. The dependents of the 


court pleaded the cauſe of Hanover, and inſiſted 


upon the neceſſity of a land war againſt . 
with all the vehemence of declamation. 


ſeverely ee by the carl of Chollerheld. - 


The 


CY 


got on the other ſide 
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| ſuggeſtions were anſwered, and their conduct was 


E 


The aſſembling of an army in Flanders, with⸗ 
NM out the concurrence of the States General, or an 
other power engaged by treaty, or bound by in- 
by. 4 tereſt, to ſupport the queen of Hungary, his 
8 lordſhip obſerved, was a raſh and ridiculous mea- 
X ſure; that the taking of ſixteen thouſand Hano- 
verians into Britiſh pav, without conſulting the 
XZ parliament, ſeemed highly derogatory to the 
5 rights and dignity of the great council of the na- 
tion, and a very dangerous precedent to future 
times; that thole troops could not be employed 
againit the emperor, whom they had already re- 
cognized; that the arms and wealth of Great- 
Britain alone were ſufficient to raiſe the houſe of 
” Aultria to its former itrength, dominion, and in- 
© Auence; that the aſſembling of an army in Flan- 
ders would engage the nation as principals in an 
WW expenſive and ruinous land-war, with a power 
| which it ought not to provoke, and could not pre- 
tend to withſtand in that manner ; that while 
WB Great-Britain exhauſted itſelf almoſt to ruin, in 
purſuance of ſchemes founded on engagements to 
the queen of Hungary, the electorate of Hanover, 
| though under the fame engagements, and go— 
Bm verned by the ſame prince, did not appear to con- 
tribute any thing as an ally to her aſſiſtance, but 
was paid by Great-Britain for all the forces it 
had ſent into the field, at a very exorbitant price; 
that nothing could be more abſurd and iniquitous 
than to hire theſe mercenaries, while a numerous 
army lay inactive at home, and the nation h 
under a load of taxes. 
r may be proper, added he, —* to re- 
peat, what may be forgotten in the multitude of 
bother objects, That this nation, after having ex- 
alted the elector of Hanover from a tate of ob- 
ſeurity to the throne, | Is condemned to hire the 
troops 
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troops of that electorate to ſight their own cauſe 
to hire men at a rate never demanded before, and 
to pay levy- money for them, though it is known 
to all Europe that they were not raiſed for this oc- 
caſion If we are now perſuaded to take them in- 
to our pay for the ſupport of our allies abroad. 
we may hereafter be perſuaded to bring them o- 
ver here for the ſupport of our eftablifhments at 
home. Neceſſity will be as ſtrong an argument 
for that, as it has of Jate been for keeping up a 
numerous ſtanding army of our own in time 


L 56 Þ 


peace: for they are equally inconſiſtent with our 


conſtitution; and the diſaffection of our army 
may hereafter be pleaded with as much firength, 
and perhaps with as much ſuccels, for kceping a 
numerous army of mercenary Hanoverians in the 
kingdom, as the diſaffection of the people has of 
late years been pleaded for Keeping. a numerous 

1 of mercenary Engliſhmen. _ = 
What we are now about, my lords, is ; the 
firſt ſtep ; and, like a virgin defloured, is always 
more eaſy to get a free people to make the ſecond Wi 


ſtep to flavery, than it is to get them to make the 


firſt. Nay, lam told, my lords, that ſome of the 


new converts of the other Houſe (for new con- 


verts are always zealous) have even moved for a 
ſecond ſtep ; that they bave already declared for 
bringing the Hanoverian g guards to England; and 


it is not impoſlible but it has been ſuggeſted, that 


= regiment of the Englith guards ought to be ſent 


to Hanover in their ſtead, that at both places his 


majeſty may appear both as king of Great- Bri- 
tain and elector of Hanover.“ 


By the report of the ſecret cointaittee, in the 


year one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-four, MW 
it appeared, that the then miniſter had commenced 
5 proſecution againſt the mayors of boroughs who 


85 N 


„ vppoſed his inlocdce in the eledting of members 
of parliament. Theſe proſecutions were founded 
1 on ambiguities in charters, or trivial informalities 
in the choice of magiſtrates. An appeal on ſuch 
a proceſs was brought into the Houſe of Lords; 
and, this evil falling under conſideration, a bill 
vas prepared Tor. e the independency of 
8 corporations.“ 

24s this bill tended to tell the influence of the 
g miniſtry, they exerted all their rhetoric againſt it. 
The earl of Cheſter field, always the advocate of 
the people, and the friend of freedom, ſpoke in 
7 favour of it with his uſual eloquence. 

War < This bill, my lords,” ſaid he, “ would pre- 
vent any corporation, or oflicer of a corporation, 
from being expoſed to ſuffer greatly by a neglect, 
or non-obſervance of ſome of the formalities, or 
EX ceremonies, preſcribed by its charter; and, as 
very few of our corporations become liable to pro- 
ſecution upon any other account, it would be ſuf- 
&= ficient for putting an end to that miniſterial influ= 
ence over our cities and boroughs, which we have 
ſo much reaſon at preſent to dread the conſequence b 
of, and which a late famous report has made ma- 
nifeſt to the whole nation. Corporations have not 
only been proſecuted, at the expence of the 
crown, for the neglect of inſigniſicant formalities, 
but they have been proſecuted, exprelly for refu- 
ling to chuſe ſuch repreſentatives as the miniſter 
directed, 

A noble lord was pleaſed to call our corpora- 
tions the creatures of the crown. Too many of 
them, my lords, are fo: I am for making 9 
ess ſo ; ; and therefore am for having this bill paſ- 7 
ſed into a law; for, whatever bad conſequences it 
may be attended wi ith, I am ſure they cannot be 
0 bad as the conſequences of our neglecting, or 
my, * 5 delaying, 
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delaying, to make any e for guarding a- 
gainſt, or removing the danger to which we are 
at preſent expoſed. Many of our boroughs are, 
indeed, fo much the creatures of the crown, that 
they are generally called court boroughs; and they 
are very properly called ſo: for our miniſters, for 
the time being, have always the nomination of 
their repreſentatives, and make ſuch an arbitrary 
uſe of it, that they often order them to chule 
gentlemen they never ſaw, nor heard of perhaps, 
till they faw his name on the miniſter's order for 
chuſing him as their repreſentative. This order 
they always punctually obey; and would, I be- 
lieve, obey it, were the perſon named in it the 
_ miniſter's footman, then actually wearing his li— 
very: for they have, we know, choſen men who 
had but lately thrown the livery off their backs, 
but never could throw it off their minds.“ 

In the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty: -four, the commons of England, in order to 
_ evince their loyalty, brought in a bill denouncing 
the penalties of high-treaſon againſt thoſe who 
ſhould maintain correſpondence with the ſons of 


the pretender. When the hill was ſent up to the | ; g 


Houſe of Peers, lord Hardwicke, the then chan- 
cellor moved, that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted, ex- 
tending the crime of treaſon to the“ poſterity of 
the offenders, during the lives of the e 8 
ae 
This motion, which was ſupported by the 
whole {trength of the miniſtry, produced a warm 
debate; in which the duke of Bedford, the earl of 
| Cheſterheld, the lords Talbot and Harvey, {poke 
iet it in the moſt pathetic manner, as an illi- 
beral expedient, contrary to the dictates of hu- 
manity, the law of nature, the rules of common 
juftice, and the precepts of religion; an expedt- 
ent 
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N File, a and tend to the augmentation of miniſte- 
trial power, for which b it was undoubtedly 
= q calc ulated. 


treaſon: men of bono and conſcience; and 
men of no honour or conſcience, but ſuch as is 
governed entirely by their unruly and wicked 


by regard to his family, his wife, or his chil- 
dren ?—Such men regard nothing but their do- 
mineering paſſion, and facrifice every thing to its 


i 
country in blood and confuſion, will be 1eftrained 


unjuſt puniſhments can have no effect upon them; 


they are either mad enthuſiaſts, who are generally 


few Jacobites that ſtill remain amongſt us. Now, 
my lords, it is well known, that the ſevereſt, the 


enthuſiaſm: they propagate the madneſs inſtead 


7 5 bo ; 5 


it is certain they will never think of riling in arms 
againſt an eſtabliſhed government, but when 


hature of our conſtitution makes it lawful for 
1 them to do o. If any future prince of dur pre- 
by 5 12 | {ent 


1 


"Fs, ent that would mrdlve the innocent with the | 


àIhere are two ſorts of men, my lords,” ſaid 
7 — earl of Chelterfield, © that may be guilty of 


” paſſions. As to theſe laſt, can we ſuppoſe, that 
a man who allows himſelf to be ſo led away by his 
ambition or revenge, as to involve his native 


ſatis faction: therefore the continuance of theſe _ 
and, as to the men of honour and conſcience, 
governed by ſome wrong principle, or reaſonable, 
conſiderate men, who are always governed by a 
right principle. Of the former ſort I reckon the 
molt cruel puniſhments, can have no effect upon 
of putting a ſtop to it; and tkeretore, by this 
clauſe, we may increaſe, but cannot prevent or 


mining the danger we have to apprehend from 


6 1 5 As to reaſonable, conſiderate men, my lords, 


their duty to their country obliges them, and the” 
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country 
leaſt might, all be condemned or attainted as trai- 


tors. Againſt ſuch men, and for the ſupport of 
ſuch a government, I ſhall 


r * 


for any 


[ 50 ] 


ſent royal family ſhould overturn. our conſtitu- 


tion, and ſet up to govern without any parlia- 


ment, or by means of a packed, corrupt parha- 


ment, and a mercenary ſtanding army, it would 


be the duty of every man in the kingdom to take 
arms againit the miniſters that adviſed, and the 


venal tools that ſupported ſuch meaſures. By 


the nature of our conſtitution it would, in fore 


conſcientig,* be lawtul to do ſo; and yet, in fore 


Juridico it would be high- treaſon to do ſo. It 


unſucceſstul, to the greater misfortune of their 


than of theniſelves, they would, or at 


grant, that this clauſe 
would have a very conliderable effect: for reaſon- 


able, conſiderate men will always have a great re- | 


gard for their families, their wives and their chil- 


dren; and, unleſs they have a very high degree 
of public ſpirit, and even ſomething ot an enthu- 
ſiaſtic turn, the ruin and miſer 
milies, their wives, and children, may be brought 
to, will be an effectual reſtraint upon their actions, 


and prevent them from joining with thoſe who 


may attempt to reſcue their country from flavery 
and arbitrary power. 


ſhips to conſider, whether we ought to provide 
and what we ought to, 


But leave it to your lord- 


ſuch real, 
think of thoſe who . YR us to do lo. 


I am ſurpriſed to hear any lord ſay, that the 


child does not ſuffer, or that the child's right is 


not taken away by the forfeiture of his father. 
The poſſeſſor of a fee ſimple has, it is true, by law 


a Power to alienate his eſtate by deed; or to grant 
it away from his children by will. 


This muſt be 


Which their fa- 


allowed by the laws of e for the ſake of 
commerce, 
4 In a Court of Law, 


1 In Re of Conlon: 
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commerce, for the Take of enabling a man to im- 
prove his eſtate, and for the ſake of keeping chil- 
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Aren in due obedience to their father. But will a- 


; ny one ſay, that a man who ſqu anders his eſtate 
does no injury to his children? Will any one ſay, 


; "64 


that a man who by his will grants away his eſtate 
from his children, without leaving them a com- 
petency, and without any demerit in them, does 


22. 


gard to thoſe eſtates that are tran{nutted to us 
from our anceſtors, it is a manifeſt piece of injuſ- 
= tice to our children to ſquander them, or grant 


88 
15 
Xs 
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; 


no injury to his children ?—My Lords, with re- 


them away to ſtrangers, unleſs our children have 
done ſomething to deſerve being diſinherited. 


ven as to an eltate acquired by a man's induitry, 


he ought not to ſquander it, or to grant it away 


from innocent children. A man is obliged to 


provide in the beſt manner he is able for his chil- 


FX dren: he is worſe than a ſavage that does not pro- 
vide for his family; and if Providence has bleſſed 
a man's induſtry, ſo as to enable him to provide 

© for his children, he mult be {till worſe, if he after- 
7 wards ſquanders that proviſion, or grants it away 
= to ſtrangers. The child has a natural right to 


LE what his father acquires : he has a family right, as 


well as a natural right, to the eſtate tranſmitted to 


= his father by his anceſtors ; and to take that right 
from him, on account of any crime committed by 
EX the father, is a flagrant piece of injuſtice, let it be 


done by whom it will, and upon what principle it 


WE will. To take the eſtate away from an innocent 
WE heir, is in many cafes cruel, as well as unjuſt. It 
is cruel to take the ſubſiſtence away from an inno- 

cent babe at the breaſt ;—and to turn both mother 


TA and child out of doors, may be the practice of ty- 

rannical arbitrary governments, but ought never 

do be admitted in a humane government or free 
| '* | 66 To a 
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„ To pretend, my lords, ff theſe forfeitures 
are neceſſary for preſe ving the ſociety from re- 


bellions and inſurrections, and the perſons of our 


kings and miniſters from conſpiracies and, aflai- 
finations, is an argument, if we once exceed the 
bounds of juſtice and humanity, that can admit of 


no limitation. For the {ame reaſon it may be ſaid 


to be neceſſary, to put a traitor's children to death 
before his face: it may be ſaid to be neceſſary, to 
put all his friends and relations to death; and to 


find out the perſon molt dear to him, perhaps his 
wife, in order to have her put to death before his 


eyes. In ſhort, the ſame argument may be made 
uſe of for the moſt exquilite tortures, and for all 


thoſe cruel puniſhments that are now 1n uſe a- 
mong the tyrannical governments in Alla and A- 


frica. 
„„ Thus your lordihips muſt ſee, how! far you 


may be led, if you once admit, that, for the 
peace of ſociety and preſervation of government, 
puniſh ments may be inflicted that are both cruel 
and unjuſt. I therefore hope, my lords, you will 
ſpare a thought tor your children, your families, 


and poſterity. They have not only eſtates, but 


Honours and dignities to loſe I hope the reverend 
bench, though their honours are not hereditary, 
will ſhew a concern for thoſe that are. hope the 


lords from Scotland will conſider, how man y no- 
ble families of their country have been lately de- 


ſtroyed by this maxim of puniſhing children for | 


the father's crime. The guilty deſerved to ſuffer; 
bat it is hard to make the innocent partake in 
their puniſhment. 

I know, my lords, that] in felonies the goods 


and chattels are forfeited, as well as the lands, 
goods and chattels in treaſon. 1] approve of the 
one as lictle as | do of the other: but felons have 


Sener 
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6 nerally thing + to > oteit. By ſuch a forfeiture 
It ſeldom happens once in a century, that the va- 
Aue of a thouſand pounds becomes forteited ; and, 


"an felony, there 1 is NO ſuch danger ot, Te priſoner 
9 \iniſters orally interch chewielves to have the 


e condemned. Beſides, my lords, as for- 
feitutes for treaſon become generally the prey of 
miniſters and favourites, and are often of great 


| alue. they may be the cauſe of many an innocent 


man being convicted, condemned, and executed, 
tor no other reaſon but becauſe he has a Gre 
eſtate: - Or, as it Was once expreſſed, becauſe he 
© would be“ a bonny traitor.” Such expedients for 
Wing money, we kuow, were frequent under 
the tyrannical emperors 5 of Rome, who had a band 


5 of well diſciplined delatores* for that very purpoſe; 


and, in time, our informers may be as numerous, 


5 and as well diſciplined as thoſe delatores : For, 


= when a bad cuſtom has once taken root, no one 
We” imagine how faſt it grows; how far it ſpreads 
its baneful branches. 8 
il I muſt further obſerve, my lords, that theſe 
4 orfeitures are fo far from preventing, that they 
w-_ be the cauſe of a rebellion. Ik needy and dar- 


| Fbak prince. hes may advile Um to arbitrary 
aud oppreflive meaſures, with a view to provoke 


: ona rebeilion, that they may have a chance of en- 


» \ — 


Ek rich! ng theminlves out of the ſpe ils of the rebels. 
a I he king, indeed, by ſuch meaſures, might riſk, 
ö r lole Ru crown; 3 outs as den miniiters have liz 
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Informers. 
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an eſtabliſhed government can farce be with: 
out. 

e The ſecurity of this W my lords, 
and the tranquillity of this nation, depends not 

upon friglitening either the difaffeted or diſſatis- 
hed from riſing in arms, by the ſeverity of pu- 
niſhment: it depends, my lords, and I hope will 
always depend, upon the ſmallneſs of their num- 
ber. Upon this our tranquillity will always de- 
pend, and ſecurely depend, as long as our liber- 
ties are preſerved entire ; and, if they ſhould e- 


ver come to be encroached on, ] am ſure it is nei- 


ther the buſineſs nor the duty of parliament, to 
endeavour to frighten men from taking arms in 
defence of the liberties of their country.” _ 

Theſe ſpeeches, I hope, will be deemed ſults 


cient to eſtabliſh the carl of Cheſterſield's s reputa- he 


tion as a ſtateſman, an orator, and a patriot, 


while they ſerve as models of ſenatorial eloquence ME 
to our young nobility. J ſhall therefore return to 


his e * e and e life. 


* 
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8 His I Lordſhip 0 Conduct: in thats life 6, ith the fire 1 


Part of the Syſtem of Education delivered in a Se- 


ries of Letters to bis Son, with moral and critical 7 7 


Obſer Valions. 


HE carl of Cheſterſield's attention to the in- 
tereſts of his country did not divert him 
from the duties of private life; nor even from ,its 
pleaſures. In the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 


dred and thirty-three, he married the Lady Melo- 


ſinah de Schulenberg, counteſs of W alſingham, 
and natural daughter of King George I. who 18 
ſtill alive. By his lady, how cver, he had no chii- 

dren ; f 


* E85 
ren; but he had, about a year before his mar- 
riage, by Madame du Bouchet, a French lady, 


2 


b EZ ble treaſures of ancient and modern learning, he 
was deſirous of adding to thoſe acquiſitions, that 


this view he wrote the Letters lately publiſhed, 


$7 5 


: begin with thoſe dawnings of inſtruction adapted 


precepts and admonitions, calculated to direct 
5 and guard the age of incautious youth, finiſh 


he was himſelf, an all accomplithe@ man; and, 


cannot ſurely be done more effectually, chan by 


ſuch ma maſter. 


ters : but ! ſhall begin as early as, 1 think, they 
aan be of any uſe to the readers of this bock; 


gad, if any ſhould think I begin too early, they 


TE will pleaic to reflect, that others may think I be- 
gin too late, 


Having given his ſon a conciſe account of the 


1 Heathen gods and goddefles, of the Trojan war, 


and the firſt Romans, the earl of Cheſterfield pro- 
cecds to what may be properly called n/trudtion, 
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Ba natural ſon, whom he loved and cheriſhed with 
all the fondneſs of a father, and whoſe education 
_ for many years the chief engagement of his 
ie After furniſhing him with the molt valua- 


WW Lbowledg: of men and things which he himſelc 
. had acquired by long and great experience. With 


and which have been ſo deſervedly admired. They 


, to the capacity of a boy, and riſing gradually by 


175 with the advice and knowledge requiſite to form 
a+ the man ambitious. to ſhine as an accompliſhed 8 
0 Y courtier, an orator in the ſenate, or a miniſter at 
= 1 foreign courts. In ſhort, he meant to form, what 
W as that is profeſſedly the delign of this work, it 


1 5 accompanying the Example with the precepts. of 


= | faall not begin with his lordſhip? s earlieſt let- 


in contradiſtinction to formation, Here, there- 
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* 
Word, leaving the article of information, as 
his lordſhip did, principally to others. Nor ſhall MY 
I ſervilely deliver his lordſhip's precepts, as if 
they were ſacred : I am ſenſible that no man is 
infallible : but I ſhall never differ from him with- FT 
out afligning a reaſon for ſo doing; and, happi- 
ly, our ſentiments are pretty much alike: So 
that the reader will not be troubled with much 0 
altercation, ou 
„ Hiſtory,” ſays bis fordikip; & 18 an account . 
of whatever has been done by any country in ge- 
neral, or by any number of people, or by any one 
man: thus, the Roman Hiſtory is an account of 
what the Romans did, as a nation: the Hiftory 8 
of Catiline's Conſpiracy, is an account of what 
was done by a particular number of people; and 
the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, written by WT 
Quintus Curtius, is the account of the lite and Rm 
actions of one ſingle man. Hiſtory is, in ſhort, 
an account or relation of any ching that has been 5 
dene. + 
„ Hiſtory is divided into facred and prophan 170 
ancient and modern. Th 
46. Sacred hiſtory is the Bible, that i: is, the Old 
and New Teſtament. The Old Teſtament is the 
Hiſtory of the ſews, who were God's choſen peo- 
ple; and the New Teſtament 18 the Hiſtory of | 
Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God... 1 
Oe Prophane hiſtory is the account of the hea- | 
then gods, ſuch as you read in Ovid's Metamor- WW 
phoſes, and which you will know a great deal 
more of, when you come to read Homer, V irgil, [19 
and the other ancient Poets. 
Ancient hiſtory is the account Up all the 
kingdoms and countries of the world, down to 
: the end of the Roman empire. ; 


« Modern 
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40 Modern hiſtory is the account of the king- | 


doms and countries of the world, ſince the de- 
ſtruction of the Roman empire. 


« The perfect knowledge of hiſtory is ex- 


tremely neceſſary; becauſe, as it informs us of 
what was done by other people, in former ages, 


it inſtructs us what to do in the like cafes. Be- 


ſides, as it is the common ſubject of converſation, 


it is a ſhame to be ignorant of it.“ 
How elegantly conciſe le proceeds thus: 
Geography mult neceflarily accompany hiſ- 
tory; for it would not be enough to know what 
things were done formerly, but we muſt know. 
where they were done; and geography, you 


know, is the deſcription of the earth, and ſhows 


us the ſituation of towns, countrics, and rivers. 
For example : geography ſhows you that Eng- 
land is in the North ot Europe, that London is 


the chief town of England, and that it is ſituated 


upon the river Thames, in the county of Middle- 
ſex : and the ſame of other towns and countries. 
Geography is likewiſe divided into ancient and 
modern; many countries and towns having, 
now, very different names from what they had 


formerly; and many towns, which made a great 


ligure in ancient times, being now utterly de- 
ſtroyed, and not exiſting: as the two famous 
towns of Troy, in Aſia, and Carthage, in Africa; 
of both which there are not now the leaſt re- 


mains 


Having thus Kfcufled ide and geography, 
his lordiſup proceeds to chronology. 


* Hiſtory,” continues he, © muſt be accompa- 


nied with chronology, as well as geography, or 
elle one has but a very confuſed notion of it; for 
it is not ſufficient to know what things have been 


done, which hiſtory teaches us; and where they 


Ko. have. 


1 
have been done, which we learn by geography; 
bat one muſt know when they have been done, 
and that is the particular buſineſs of chronology, 
I will therefore give you a general notion of it. 
„ Chronology fixcs the dates of facts; that is, 
it informs us when ſuch and ſuch things were 
done; reckoning from certain periods of time, 
which are called AElras, or Epochs: for example, 
in Europe, the two principal æras or epochs, by 
which we reckon, are, from the creation of the 
world to the birth of Chrilt, which was four thou- 
ſand years; aud from the birth of Chriſt to this 
time, which is one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
thirty-nine years : ſo that, when one ſpeaks of a 


thing that was done before the birth of Chriit, | 


one ſays, it was done in ſuch a year of the world; 


as, for inſtance, Rome was founded in the thre Fg 


thouſand two hundred and twenty-fifth year of the 
world; which was about ſeven hundred and fifty 
years before the birth of Chriſt, And one lays, 


that Charlemain was made the firſt emperor of 


Germany in the year eight hundred; that is to 
lay, eight hundred years after the birth of Chriſt. 
So that you lee, the two great periods, ras, or 
epochs, from whence: we date every thing, are, 


the creation of the wor id, and the birth of Jeſus 
"Chriſt, . 


There is another term in „ chronology, called 1 


85 centuries, which is only uſed in reckoning after 


tlie birth of Chriſt. A century means one hun- 
dred years; conſequently, there have been ſeven- Wi 
tcen centuries ſince the birth of Chriſt, and we 
are now in the eighteenth century. When any 


body ſay s, then, for example, that tuck a thing 
was done in the teach. century, they mean, after 
the year nine hundred, and before the year one 
thouſa.d , after the birth of Chriltt, When any 
AY ns e oy body 
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body makes a miſtake in Chronolog oy, and ſays, 


5 . ; chat a thing was done fome years ſavner, or ſome 


years later than it really Was, that error is called 


3 A; wo 

EF. Mee * N * 1 
> an Anachromim. 

n 
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Having thus explained the meaning and uſe of 


7 hiſtory, geography, and chronology. "and ſhowed 
the connection they have with one another; that 
"0; is, how they are joined together, and depend each 
upon the other, he returns to conlider hiſtory 
ER more particularly by itſelf. 


The moſt ancient hiftorics of all,” adds he, 


are ſo mixcd with fables, that is, "with falſe- 
: hoods and invention, that little credit is to be 


given to them. All the Heathen gods and goddeſ- 


ſes, that you read of in the poels. were only men 


and women; but, as they had either found out 


ME ſome uſeful invention, or had done a great deal of 
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good in the countries where they lived, the peo- 
ple, who had a great veneration for them, made 
them gods and roddefles when they died, addreſ- 
ſed their prayers, and raiſed altars to them. Thus 
Bacchus, the god of wine, was only the firſt man 
who invented the making of wine; which pleaſed 


the pcovic fo much, that they made a god of him: 


and may be they were drunk chen they made 
him ſo. So Ceres, the goddels of plenty, who is 
always repreſented, in pictures, with wheat-ſheaves 
about her head, was only ſome good woman, who. 
invented ploughing, and ſowing, and railing 
corn: and the people who owed their bread to her, 
deiſied her; that is, made a goddeſs of her. The 


caſe is the fame of all the other Pagan gods and. 


goddeſſes, which you read of in prophane and fa- | 
batons hiſtory. 


The authentic, that is, the true ancient hif- 
tory, is divided into five remarkable periods or 


Bras, of the hve great empires of the world. 


The 
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| The firſt empire of the world was the Aſſyrian, 
which was deitroyed by the Medes. the empire 
of the Medes was overturned by the -Perfians ; 
and the empire of the Perſians was demoliſhed by 
the Macedonians, under Alexander the Great. 
The empire of Alexander the Great laſted no 
longer than his life; for at his death, his generals a 
divided the world among them, and went to war 
with one another; till, at laſt, the Roman empire 
aroſe, (wallowed them all up, and Rome became 
the miſtreſs of the world. Remember, then, that 
the five great empires, chat ſucceeded each other, 2 
were bee: | ORE 


1. The Aſſy rian empire, brit eltabliſned. 
2. The empire of the Medes. 

3. Ide Perſian empire. 

4. The Macedonian empire. 

5. The Roman empire.“ 


His lordſhip next returns to a more particular 3 
conſideration of chronology. 1 "4 

1 Chronology,” ' obſcrves he, 15 is the art of . 
meaſuring and diſtinguiſhing time, or the doctrine | 
of epochas, which, you know, are particular and 

| remarkable periods of time. The word chrono- 
logy 18 compounded of the Greek words Eaves, 1 
which ſigniſies fine, and dene, which ſignifies % 
courſe. Chronology and geography are called thc 
two eyes of hiſtory, becauſe hiſtory can never be 
clear and well underſtood without them. "Hiſtory | 
relates facts; chronology tells us at, what time, or | 
when, thoſe facts were done ; and geography 
ſhows us in what place or country they were done. 
he Greeks meaſured their time by Olympiads, 
which was a ſpace of four years, called in Greck 
_ Ozoprizs, This method of computation had its ric 
from the Olympic games, which » were celebrated 
i the 


wy . beginning of every fifth year, on the banks 
the river Alpheus, near Olympia, a aty at 
The Greeks, for example, would fay, that 
el a thing happened in ſuch a year of ſuch an O- 
ly mpiad: as for inſtance ; that Alexander the Great 
died in the firſt year of the 114th Olympiad. The 


6 


3s firſt Olympiad was 774 years before Chriſt; ſo, 
conſequently, Chriſt was born in the firſt year of 
Iv 19 5th Olympiad. 
he period, or æra, from whence the Ro- 
F mans reckoned their time, was from the building 
of Rome; which they marked thus, ab UV. C. that 
. is, ab U he Conditd.* Thus, the kings were ex- 
7 pelled, and the conſular government cltabliſhed, 
che 244th ab U. C. that is, of home. 
All Europe now reckons from the great 
"TOs A ga of the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, which was ys 
1738 years ago; fo that, when any body aſks, in 
Ret 1 tA year did ſuch or {ſuch a thing happen, they 
man in what year fince the birth of Chriſt. 
Por example; Charlemain, in French Charle- 
magne, was made emperor oe the Weſt in the 
WE ycar 800; that is 800 years after the birth of 
ez Chriſt ; but if we ſpeak of any event or hiftori- 
WE cal fact that happened before that time, we then 
WE ſay, it happened fo many years before Chriſt. For 
* inſtance; 3 we ſay Rome was built 759 years before 
WE Chriſt. | 
_ c The Turks date "TNT their Keita, which 
Was the year of the flight of their falſe prophet, 
Mahomet, from Mecca ; ; and, as we ſay that ſuch 
caching was done in ſuch a year of Chriſt; they 
gay, ſuch a thing was done in ſuch a year of the 
Hegira. Their Hegira begins in the 62 20 year . 
Chriſt, that is, above 1100 years ago. 
„There are two great periods in chronology, 
from which the nations of Europe date events. 


The 
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=” From the building of the city. 
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The firſt is the creation of the world ; ; the ſecond, 
the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. 


„ Thote events that happened befork the birth 
of Chriſt, are dated from the creation of the 


world. Thoſe events which have happened ſince 


the birth of Chriſt, are dated from that time; 43 
the preſent year 1739. 


For example; 


| Noah's « flood happened | in the year of the = 
world 1656 
Babylon v was duile by Semiramis, in the . 
„ 1800 
Moſes was born in the year 1 23400 
Troy was taken by the Greeks in the year 2800 
Rome founded by Romulus, in the year 3225 
Alexander the Great conquered Perſia 3674 


Jeſus Chriſt born in the year of the world 4000 
The meaning of A M. at the top of theſe 


figures, is ann undi, the year of the world. 


« From ha birth of Chriſt, all Cheidinus date 
the events that have happened ſince that time; 
and this is called the Chriflian ara. Sometimes | 
we ſay, that ſuch a thing happened in ſuch a year 


20 Chriſt, and ſometimes we fay, in ſuch a centu- 


Now, a century is one hundred years from 
the birth of Chriſt; ſo that at the end of every 
hundred years a new century begins; and we 
; are, conſequently, now in the cighteenth century. 


For example, as to che Chriſtian ra, or 
; ſince the birth of Chriſt; 1 


WhO eſtabliſhed the Mahometan reli- 
gion, and writ the Alcoran, which is 


the Turkich book of COON: died in 


. M. 


ne 


I-11 7. 


A | the esd century; chat! is, in n the year N 
Wof-Chriſt nn 532 
dein was crowned emperor in the . 
laſt year of the eighth century, that 1 is in 
the „„ 800 


we WS, 


1 « Here the old Roman empire ended. 


illiam the Conqueror was crowned king 
= of England in the Seventh century, 1 . 
che year 1066 
Ef Phe Reformation, chat | is, the Proteſtant „ 
religion, begun by Martin Luther, in . 
Was ſixteenth century, in the year 1530 
8 punpowder invented, by one Bertholdus, . 
a2 German monk, in the fourteenth on. 
W tury, in the year 1380 
05 Printing invented, at Haerlem in fielen. „ 
or at Straſbourg, or at Mentz in Ger- 
WEE many, in the fifteenth century, about Es 
Wy the year 13 1440 


2 
Er _ © 


1 After giving bis pupil diſtinct ideas of hiſtory, 
eography, and chronology, the earl of Cheſter- 
ed proceeds to ſpeak of oratory and poetry. 
WE © The buſineſs of oratory,” —obſerves he,. 
is to perſuade people ; and you ealily feel, that 
5 Ic 2 people, is a great ſtep towards perſuading 
em. You muſt then, conſequently, bedenſible 
v advantageous it is for a man, who ſpeaks in 
p. Pblic, whether it be in parliament, in the pulpit, 
3 at the bar, (that is, in the courts of law) to 
5 1 caſe his hearers ſo much as to gain their atten- 
Nn: which he can never do, without the help 
8 oratory. It is not enough to ſpeak the lan- 
15 Page he ſpeaks in its utmoſt purity, and accord— 
x Ws 0 the rules of grainmar ; but he mult ipeak 
” of . . 
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it elegantly ; that i is, he muſt chuſe the beſt aud 
moſt expreſſive words, and put them in the bet 
order. He ſhould hkewiſe adorn what he ſays i 


proper metaphors, fimilies, and other figures 6 


|  Thetoric ; and he ſhould enliven it, if he can, by 


nba nan ee ee 
ſuppoſe you had a mind to perſuade Mr. Maittairc 
(the boy' s ſchoolmaſter) to give you a holyday, 4 
would you bluntly fay to him, Give me a holy. 
day? That would certainly not be the way to per 
ſuade him to it. But you ſhould endeavour fir 


4 to pleaſe him, ind gain his attention, by telling 


him, that your experience of his goodneſs and in- 1 
dulgence encouraged you to aſk a favour of him 


that, if he ſhould not think proper to grant it; 1 


| leaſt you hoped, he would not take it ill, that you Fo 
aſked it. Then you ſhould tell him, what it va FUR 


that you wanted; that it was a holyday ; 


which you ſhould give your reaſons : as, that 15 1 
had ſuch or ſuch a thing to do, or ſuch a place vv 
go to. Then, you might urge ſome arguments CY 
why he ſhould not refuſe you; as, that you have 


ſeldom aſked that favour, and that you ſeldom hy 

will; and that the mind may ſometimes require 
little reſt from labour, as well as the body. Ti 
you may illuſtrate by a ſimile, and ſay, that as tie 


. bow 1 18 the ſtronger, for being ſometimes unſtrung 5 


and unbent; ſo the mind will be capable of mo 
attention, for being now and then caſy and re 
TJaxed.” . 
1 Though poetry,” continues 8 differ Er 
much from oratory in many things; vet it make 


uſe of the ſame figures of rhetoric; nay it abound 


in metaphors, fimilies, and allegorics; and you 

may learn the purity of the language, and the 0: 
naments of eloquence, as well by reading ver 
_ as prole, Poetical diction, that 1 is, poetical Jan 


guag oh 


4 age, is more ſublime nd lofty than proſe, and 
Pes liberties which are not allowed in proſe, and 
e called Poetical Licences. This difference be- 
7 een verſe and proſe you will eaſily obſerve, if 
ou read them both with attention. In verſe, 
hings are ſeldom ſaid plainly and ſimply, as one 
og ould ſay them in proſe ; but they are deſcribed 
Ind embelliſhed : as for example; what you hear 
3 he watchman ſay often in thowe words, à cloudy 
1 une, is faid thus in verſe, in the e of 
J _ The dawn 1s -overcaſt; the morning lowers, 
= < And heavily in clouds brings on the day. 


9 1 his is poetical dition ; which would be! improper. 
a In profe, though each word ſeparately may be 
d £4 


Wed ; in proſe. 
5 I will give you, here, a very pretty copy of 5 
; a erſes of Mr. Waller's, which is extremely poeti- 
al, and full of images. It is to a lady who 
WE. ca upon the lute. The lute, by the way, is 
In inſtrument with many ſtrings, which are played £ 
pon by the fingers. 


Jauch moving ſounds from ſuch a e 8 touch, 

So little ſhe concern d, and we fo much. . 
55 The trembling ſtrings about her fingers croud, 

WF And tell their joy, for every kifs, aloud. 

Small force their needs to make them tremble ſo, 

Bs Touch'd by that hand, who would not tremble too? 
Here Love takes ſtand, and while ſhe charms the car, 
WE Empties his quiver on the liſt'ning deer. 

WF Muſic ſo ſoftens and diſarms the mind, 

hat not one arrow can reſiſtance find. 


9 Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 
on And acts herſelf the triumph of her eyes. 


o Nero once, with harp in hand, furvey'd 
5 His flaming Rome: and as it burnt, he play'd.' 


* 


Mind all che poetical beauties of theſe ver. 
: Mie ſuppoſes the ſounds of the firings, when 
: 3 „ the 
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mie touches them, ta be the expreſſion of their 
joy for kiſſing her fingers. Then, he compares 
the trembling of the ſtrings to the trembling of a 
lover, who is ſuppoſed to tremble with joy and 
awe, when touched by the perſon he loves. He 
repreſents love (who you know, is deſcribed as a 
little boy, with a bow, arrows, and a quiver) as 
ſanding by her, and ſhooting his arrows at peo- | 
ple's NG while her mulic ſoftens and ditarms 
them. Then he concludes with that fine ſimile of 
Nero, a very crue] Roman emperor, who {et 
Rome on fire, and played on the harp all the while 
it was burning: for, as love is repreſented by the 
Poets as fire and flames; ſo ſhe, while people 
were burning for love of her, played, as Nero 
did while Rome, Which he had tet on W Was 
burning. 
1 eat vou will . tine theſe 8 are all 
long, or heroic verſes, that is, of ten ſyllables, 
or five feet; for a foot is two ſyllables.“ His 
lordſhip is here miſtaken; for a foot, even in 
Engliſh verſe, often conſiſts of three ſyllables. 1 
Having already given a general idea of oratory 
and poetry, his lordſhip proceeds to a more par- 
ticular conſideration ot poetry; in which he ap- 
pears to have been very fond that his fon ſhould WE 
excel, till he found that the boy's genius did not Wil 
lie that way. At any rate, it is certainly well 
calculated to induce an early habit of thinking. 
Vou ſhould begin to conſider, ſays he, © not 
only the meafure of the verſes you read, but like- 
wiſe the thoughts of the poet, and the ſimilies, 
metaphors, and alluſioas, which are the orna- 
ments of poetry, and raiſe it above proſe. and 
diſtinguiſh it from proſe, as much as the meaſure I 
does. This attention to the thoughts and diction 
15 of « other Pets, will ſuggeſt both matter, and the 
manner 
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manner of expreſſing it, to you, when you come 
E to invent, yourſelf. Thoughts are the ſame in 
every language, and a good thought in one lan- 
guage is a good one in every other: thus, if 
you attend to the thoughts and images in French 
or Engliſh poetry, they will be of uſe to you, 
when you compoſe in Latin or Greek. I have 
met lately with a very pretty copy of Engliſh 
& verſes, which | here fend you to learn by heart; 
but firſt, I will give you the thought in pole, 
= that you may obſerve how it is expreſſed, and : 
' adorned by poetical diction. 
The poet tells his miſtreſs, Florella, that ſhe 1 
is ſo unkind to him, ſhe will not even ſuffer him 
to look at her; that, to avoid her cruelty, he ad- 
 drefles himſelf to other women, who receive him 

kindly; but that, notwithſtanding this, his heart 
always returns to her, though ſhe uſes him fo ill; 
and then he concludes with this beautiful and apt 7 
ſimile, in which he compares his fate to that of 


exiles (that is, people who are baniſhed from their 


own country) who, though they are pitied in 
whatever country they go to, yet long to return to 


their own, where they are lure to be uſed ill, and 
died. 


Why will Florella, when 1 gaze, 
My raviſl'd eyes reprove, 
And hide from them the only face, 
* bey can behold with love? 


| To fun her Were and eaſe my care, 
I ſeek a nymph more kind, 

And while I rove from fair to fair, 
ill Nentler uſage find. 


„ 
But oh! how faint is every joy, 
Where Nature has no part | 
New beauties may my eyes employ, 
But you engage my heart. 


90 reſtleſs exiles, doom'd to roam, 
Meet pity every where; N 
Yet languiſh for their native home, 
Though death attends them there. 


ar 


3 Vou will e chat theſe verſes have allen 
nate rhymes ; ; that is, the third line rhymes to the 
| firſt, and the fourth line to the ſecond ; the firſt 
and third lines having four feet each ; and the ſe- 
cond and fourth having but three feet each,” 

He continues his obſervations to poetry thus: 
Poets have greater liberties allowed them 
than proſe writers, which is called the pgeftcal 

licence. Horace fays, that poets and painters 
have an equal privilege of attempting any thing. 
Pictoribus atque Poetis, quidlibet audendi,  Jemper 
fuit aqua poteſtas. x Fiction, that is, invention, is 
| Laid to be the foul of poetry. For example; the 
poets give lite to ſeveral inanimate things: that 
, £0 things that have no life : as for inſtance ; 1 
they repreſent the paſſions, as love, fury, envy, 
Oc. under human figures Which figures are alle- 
gorical; that is, repreſent the qualities and effects 
| of thoſe pailions. "Thus the poets reprefent love 
as a little boy, called Cupid, becauſe love is the 
paſſion of young people chiefly. He is repreſented 
blind likewiſe ; becauſe love makes no diltinction, 
and takes av ay the judgment. He has a bow and 

arrows, with which he is ſuppoſed to wound peo- 
ple, becaule love Ses pain: : and he has a Tur 
. 5 


1 


Painters a Poets always b bad an a equal right of boldly atempting | 
| any ting. 
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of wings to fly with; becauſe love is changeable, 
and apt to fly from one object to another. Fury 
likewiſe is repreſented under the hgures of three 
women, called the three furies; Aledo, Megæra, 
and Tiſiphone. They are deſcribed with lighted . 
torches or flambeaux in their hands; becauſe 
rage and fury is for ſetting fire to every thing: 
they are likewiſe drawn, with ſerpents hiſſing 


vin their heads; becauſe ſerpents are poiſonous 
and deſtructive animals. Envy 1s deſcribed as a 
woman, melancholy, pale, livid, and pining; be- 
cauſe envious people are never pleaſed, but al- 
ways repining at other people's happineſs: ſhe is 

ſuppoſed to feed upon ſerpents ; becauſe envious 
people only comfort themſelves with the misfor- 


tunes of others.“ : 
He next defines taſte, and exemplifies it, as 

comtietted with Invention. or e in elegant 

deſerip tien 

« Taſte, in its proper ſigniſication, 7 ſavs he, 

« means the taſte of the palate 3 IN cating or drink- 


ing; but it is metaphorically uſcd for the judg- 
ment one forms of any art or ſcience. For ex- 


ample ; if J ſay ſuch a man has a good taſte in 


poetry, I mean that he judges well of poetry, and 
diſtinguiſhes rightly what is good and what 1s 
"bad; and finds ont equally the beauties and the 


faults of the compoſition. Or if | tay, that ſuch 
a man has a good taite in painting, I mean the 
ſame thing which is, that he is a good judge of 


pictures; and will diſtinguiſh not only good ones 
from bad ones, but very good ones ana others 
not quite fo good, but yet good on Avoir le 
got bon, means the ſame thing in French : and 

nothing forms ſo true a taſte, as the reading the 
ancient authors with attention.” 


Deſcription. 


' tyory to the very top; the filver double doors reflected the rays of 


380 


* Deſcription is a ie part of poetry, and 
much uſed bh the beſt poets; it is likewiſe called 
painting, becauſe it repreſents things in ſo lively 
and ſtrong a manner, that we think we ſee them 
as in a picture. Thus Ovid deſcribes the — of ' 
the lun, or Apollo. 


. Solis erat ſublimibus alta columnis, 
Clara micantse auro, flammaſque imitante pyripas 
| Cujus ebur nitidum faſtigia ſumma tenebat : 
Argenti bifores radiabant lumine value, _ 
| Materiem ſuperabat opus : nam Mulciber lic 
AHquora calarat medias cingentia er, 
Terrarumque ORs celumgue ou; imminet orbi. x 


ec Afterwards he deſcribes Phocbus himſelf, ſit · 
ting upon his throne, 


— — P PR rei vel atus | veſts fedebat | 
In Solis Phebus, claris lucente ſmaragais.. 

A dexird lævdgue Dies, et Menſis, et Annus, 
Sæculaque et pgſitæ ſpatiis equalibus Horæ; 

 Verque nodum ſtabat, cinctum flarente corotd 3 
Stabat nuda #ftas, et ſpicea ſerta gerebat 

Salad et Autumnus calcatis fordidus itvit, 


Er 3 Heut, canos Wa eapilior. * 


. | Obſerve theinvention' in this deſcription, As = 
the ſun is the great rule by which we meaſure Ml 
time; and as it marks out the years, the months, 
the and the ſcalons; 0 Ovid has repre- 
ſented 


* The bet of the Sun was raiſed. on lofty pillars, beantified wich 
Ihining gold, and flaming carbuncles ; the root of winch was the cleaneſt 


light; the workmanſhip indeed ex xceeded the materials, for Vulcan himſelf 
had carved there the ſeas which ſurround the earth, and indeed the 
| whole globe, and the ſkies which cover it. | | 


| £ Phoebus ſat on his ſhining throne of emeralds, clothed in a purple 
robe, on his right and left hands ſtood days and months and years, and 
ages, and the hours ſet at equal diſtances from cach other, there ſtood alſo - 
the new ſpring with a lively crown of flowers, and the naked ſummer with 
all her ſpices, "and old autumn all dirty with ee rand, 0. Sid aud frozen 
winter with his hoary. hairs. | 


4 F 81 I; 
WE #{cnted Phoebus upon his throne, as the principal 
WE figure, attended by the years, days, months, 
* and ſeaſons, which he likewiſe repreſents as ſo 
. many perſons. This is properly invention, and ; 
in vention is the foul of poetry. Poets have their 
name, upon that account, from the Greek word 
1 0 Nis which lignifics, to make: or invert. 

= < | mentioned, in my lat, continues he, 
. deſcription, or painting, as one of the ſhining 

marks or charicteriſtics of poetry. The hkeneſs 
BE muſt be ſtrong and lively; and make us almoſt 
WE think, that we ſce the thing before our eyes. 

Thus the following deſcription of hunger, or fa- 
mine, in Ovid, is fo ſtrikiog, that one thinks one 
es ſome Anal famiſhed wretch. „ 


| Famem lapidoſo we in gro, 
5 Ungaibus =; raras vellentem dentibus hervas. 
Hirtus erat crinis, cava lumina, pallor in ore, 
Labra incana tu, ſcabræ rubigine fauces, 
Dura cutis, per quam Jpectart viſcera pſſent-: 
Ca ſub incurvis extabant arida lumbis : 
 Ventris erat pro ventre locus: pendere putares 
PDectus, et a ſpine tantummods crate teneri * 


5 Obſerve the propriety and fignificancy of the epi- 
chets. Lapidoſo is the epithet to agrs ; becauſe a 
ſtony ground produces very little graſs. Raras is 
che epithet to herbas, to mark how few and how 
W ſcarce the herbs were, that famine was tearing 
Wy with her teeth and nails. You will eaſily find out : 
che other epithets. 
= © | will now give you an excellent piece of 
2 painting, or deſcription, in Engliſh verie; it is 
in the tragedy of Phædra and Uippolytus. . 
* He "RY 1 in a ſtony Les fiel 4 plucking up here and er a 
ſpire of graſs with her hands and teeth, her hair was rough, Li eyes Þ ul- 
b, her countenance pale, her lips parched with thirſt, and her gums 
aten with ulcers ; her ſkis was hard, through which her bowels might be 
ſeen, her bones ſtuck out thro gh all her ſtooping body. Inſtead of the. 


belly, there was a void place where the belly ſhould be, over which hung 
her breaſt which, ſeemed to be ſupported by the back bone only: 


. 


— F— — wm een 8 


with matter, and teach you to think juſtly upon 
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80 when bright Venus a up her charms, 
The %% Adonis languiſh'd in her arms. 
His idle horn on fragrant, myrtles hung; 
His arrows /cattered, and his bow unſtrung, 
Obſcure, in coverts, lie his dreaming hounds, 
And bay the fancied boar with feeble ſounds, - Ces 
For nobler ſports he quits the ſavage fields., 
And all the hero to the lover yields. TY 5 


I have marked the epithets, that you may Wl 


the better obſerve them. Venus is called 6r:g4/, 
upon account of her beauty: Adonis is called %%, 
becauſe Venus was in love with him: his horn is 


ſaid to be idle, becauſe he then laid it by, and 
made no uſe of it: the myrtles are called fragrani, 
becauſe the myrtle is a ſweet- ſmelling tree; 
moreover, the myrtle is the particular tree ſacred || 
to Venus: ſcattered arrows, becauie laid by here 
and there, careleſsly. The bow unſtrung : it was 
the cuſtom to unſlring the bow when they did 
not uſe it, and it was the ſtronger for it after- 
wards. Dreaming hounds : hounds that are uſcd 
to hunt, often dream they are huating ; as ap- 
pears by their making the ſame noiſe, only not o 
loud, when they fleep, as they do when they are 
hunting ſome wild beaſt ; therefore, the ſounds WF 


are called feeb/e. Savage fields; ſo called trom 5 


the roughneſs of field ſports, in Fupariſon 9 
the tenderneſs and ſoftneſs of love. 5 
e Bat it is not the words only that you ſhould if . 
mind,“ adds he, „but the ſenſe and beauties of 
the authors you read; which will furniſh you 


ſubjects, | For example: if you were to fay, in 
poetry, that it was morning, you would not 
barely ſay it was morning; that would not be 
poetica]: but you would repreſent the morning 
under lome image, or by deicription z as o thus : 


Ls: 


„„ 


Lo! frem the roſy eaſt, her purple doors 
The morn unfolds, adorn'd with bluſhing | flowers; 
The leſen'd ſtars draw off and diſappear, | 
Whoſe bright battalions, laſtly, Lucifer * 
e up, and quits his was in che rear. : 


0 Obſerve, that the day always riſes in the eaſt; 
and therefore it is ſaid, from the roſy eaſt : % is 
the epithet to eaſt ; becauld the break of day, r 
the Aurora, is of a reddiſh roly colour. Obſerve | 
too, that Lucifer is the name of that ſtar that diſ- 
appears the laſt in the morning; for the aſtrono- 
mers have given names to moſt of the ſtars. The e 
three Jaſt lines, which have the ſame rhymes, 
are called a triplet, which is always marked as I * 
have marked it. The original” Latin Is thus in 
Ovid. 


F cce vicil utile patefecit ab ortu 

| Purpurear Aurora ſores, et plena rofarum 
atria. Diffugiunt ſtellæ, quarum amin cogit 
Lucifer, et cui fratione now mus exit, 


. Herz | is another way of enge that it is morning, 
as V expreſſes i it: 


E t jam prima novo \ Parpebat lumine terras 
Tithoni creceum linquens Aurora cuhile: 
e ſole inſufo, 7s rebus ew. retettis. 


Thus in Engliſh verſe : : 


And now 1 1516 of day, 

| Role from the ſaffron bed where Tithon lay, 
And ſprinkled o'er the world with zew-bern light : 
T he ſun now Ag, * chings e to 


. in was the bend of Aurora. Aurora, 5 
in poetical language, means the break of day, or 
the firſt | ah of the morning. Harbinger (by the 

e 2 | | | (way : 


9 "1 1 
way) means forerunner, or a perſon who is ſent 
. by another, upon a journey, © pre- 
Pare things for him. The King has ſeveral eye 1 
bingers, that go before him upon the road, 1 
prepare his lodging, and get every thing — 25 N 
80 Aurora, or the morning, is called, by a me 
taphor, the harbinger of ys. becauſe it foreruns 55 
„ 1 

5 happier method was perhaps 1 never "deviſed . 
for for ming the mind of Youth, -- He eser TN 
his ſubject thus © DIRE 

* „„The noon, or mid- -day, that i is twelve 0 clock, 1 
\ =", W-hvus deſcribed %% ines _ == 


| 1 Pecerat exig uas jam Sol auh. mus umbras,X = 


Andi in another place, 


3 dies rerum medias contraxerat Cy 1 
Et 80 ex æguo, met di OR uraque.; if, 


Becauſe the ſun, at noon, is exactly in the mid- 

dle of its courſe, and, being then juſt perpendicu- 

lar over our heads, makes che fhadows very ſhort; 

whereas, when the ſun ſhines on either? fide of 
us, (as it does mornings and evenings) the tha- 
dows are very long; which you may obferve any 
ſun-ſhiny day that you pleaſe, The evening is 
deſcribed thus, by Ovid: 


"ow labor exiguus Ph . equigue 


of e pedibus ſpatium dectivis  Slymps "x 


Becauſe the courſe of the fun, being ſuppoſed to 
| | | be 


* The Sun. at full height, had already reduced th c | ſhadows to thei; 
ſnorteſt extent. 

+ The day had already 8 the ſhadows to the "1 oft, and the ſvn 
was at equal diſtance from both his ſtages in Eaſt and West. 1 
t Nou there remained little of the labor of the tan, ang his hor ſes on 


walked down the e &eclining Part of the heavens, 


1 be ul one day, Phinbuie chat is the ſun) 18 here 
sid to have little more remaining buſineſs to do; 
4 1 and his horſes are repreſented as going down hill; 
. i} which points out the evening; the iun, in the 
evening, ſeeming to 80 downwards. In another 
NT, Fu acc b e fays, 


Nute dies exactut erat, ſempuſplue ſubi bat, 
wy 2 nec tenebras, nec Pe s aicere lucem : 


„ 

0 For, i in the Julke of the evenin 8. one can neither 
© call it day nor night. 7 

1 Night 18 deſeribed vy Virgil! in this manner : 


"Ne erat, t terras nebula fuja fer omnes; 
Alituum, Pecudumgue genus, faber allus habebat + 


1 What I mean, by ſending 404 explaining 
theſe things to you, (as ! have faid betore) is to 
uke you to think and reflect a little yourlelt ; and 
not to repeat words only, like a parrot, without | 
Ez minding or knowing the ſenſe and import of them. 
For example: when you read a deſcription of any 
ching, cempare it with your own oblervations ; 
and alk yourlelt this queition, Is this ſo? Have I 
ever obſerved it before? And, if you have not ob- 
fſerved it, take the firſt opportuſu * y you Can of 
WT doing it. For inſtance : it you aye not already 
obſerved, that the ſhado s are long in the morn- 
ing and the evening, and ſhort at noon, try it 
5 vourlſelf, and ſee whether it is true or not. When 
gg You hear of the 7% morn, conſider with yourlelf 
Ty why it is ſo called, and whether it ought to be 
We c:/l-d fo or not; and obſerve the morning early, 
90 ſee it it is not of a redviih, 5755 colour. WOE, 
VVV Hoon you 


The 45 was already ſpent, and that time came on, in ; which JM 
could not ſay, it was cither dark or lic cht: | 
He T it was night, and all 2 animals lain loben th: FO, eh a * 91 id, and every 
bor or birds and caitie were faſt allecp.. | | 
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[88 EE 
you. hear of night” s ſpreading its ſable (that is 
black) wings over the world, conſider” whether 


the gradual ſpreading of the darkneſs does not ex- 


tend ittelf in the ſky like black wings. In ſhort, 


nie yourſelt, to nk. and reflect upon every 


thing you hear and ſee: examine every thing, 


and fee whether it is true or not, without taking 
It upon truſt. For example: if you ſhould find, 


in any author, the blue or azure Jun, would vou 


not immediately reflect, that could not be juſt; 
for the ſun is al ways red? and that he who could 
call it ſo mult be either blind, or a fool.” 


Having in this manner taught his pupil to dif- 


tingwilh the propriety and impropriety of natural 


things, his 9 P! roceeds to the moral diſtinc- 
tions. . 


« When you read hiſtorical. facts,” 5 gays LY 


think of them within yourſelt, and compare 
them with your on notions. For example: 
when you read of the firſt Scipio, who, when he 
conquered Spain, took a beautiful Spaniſh prin— 
ceſs priſoner, who was ſoon to have been married 
toa Prince of that coun:ry, and returned her to 
her lover, not only untouched, but giving her a 
fortune belides ; ; are you not Hruck with the vir— 
toe and gener, lity of that action? And can you 
help thinking with yourſelf, how virtuous it was 
in Scipio, who was a young man, unmarried, 
and a conqueror, to withſtand the temptation of 
beauty; and how generous it was to give her 2 
| fortune, to make amends for the misfortunes of 
the War! Another reflection too, that naturally 
occurs upon it, is, how virtuous actions never 
fail to be rewarded by the commendation and ap- 
plauſe of all poſterity : for this happened above 


eighteen hund:ed years ago; is ſtill remembered 


. with honour ; and will be 0 as long as letters 
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on in the middle of their courſe. A II che fields were till, 


pio muſt have felt hamielt, from iuch a virtuous 


and heroic action.“ 


Lo give his fon and pupil till more dittint 


. e of natural and moral propricty, and likewife 
to induce a habit of thinking, he propotes a ſub- 
1 ject of compolition of each kind, which be Wiut- 
tiuates in a moſt ſimple and beautiful manner. 


« All you learn, and all you can read,” ob- 


ſerves be, „ will be of little uſe, if you do not 


think and reaſon upon it yourſelf. If night, for 
example, were given you as a ſubject to compoſe 

upon, you would do very well to look what the 
beſt authors have laid upon it, in order to help 
your own invention; but then you muit think of 
it afterwards your ſelf, and expreis it in your 
own manner, or elſe you would be at beſt but 4 
plagiary. A plagiary is a man who ſteals other 
people's thoughts, and puts them off for his own. 


You would find, for . the tollowing ac 


count of night in Virgil: 


Now erat, et placidum carpebant 70 2 ſoporem 
Corpora per terras ; fylo; que et feoa quifront 
 /Equora : cum medio volvuntur jidera tapſu ; © 
1 oh ſacet emis ager, pecudes pict que VOUCres, 


 Puague lacus late liguidos, guæ que aſdera duni 
Rura tenent ; jomns pifite ſub note filauti 
| Lenivant cura, et corda obtita lavorum. * 


& Hefe you ee his ects of night; ; Je I. 
brings reſt to men, when they are wearied! with 
the labours of the day; that the frars move in 
their regular courſe; ; "that flocks and birds rep: OMe 


thecaſelves, and enjoy the quiet of the nigiic. 


hb his, 


* It was night, and e. very weary body took the ſweets of icſt, oy A : 


the world; the woods and even the ſavage {24 were ater, the flars rowled 


— 75 — Ca te d 


birds, with all the inhahitants of woods and vater being all "mY in J ict, 


ac their cales aud te! get CCL cou le. 
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| This, upon examination, you would find to be 
all true; but then, upon conſideration, too, you 
would find, that it is not all that is to be ſaid up- 
on night: and many more qualities and effects of 
night would occur to you. As for inſtance: 
though night is in general the time of quiet and 
repole, yet it is often the time, too, for the com- 
miſſion and ſecurity of crimes ; ſuch as robberics, 
_ murders, and. violations; which generally ſeek 
the advantage of darkneſs, as favourable for the 
eſcapes of the guilty. Night, too, though it 
brings reſt and refrethment to the innocent and 
virtuous, brings diſquiet and horror to the guilty, 
The conſciouſneſs of their crimes torments them, 
and denies them fleep and quiet. You might 


from theſe refleRtinons, conſider what would be = 


the proper epithets to give to night: as for exam- 
ple, if you were to repreſent night in its moſt 
pleaſiug ſhape, as procuring quiet and refreſh- 
ment from labour and toil, yon might call it the 
friendly night, the ſlent night, the welcome night, 
the peaceful night : but if, on the contray, you 
were to repreſent it as inviting to the commiſſion 


of crimes, you would call it, the guilty night, | _ 


the conſcious night, the horrid night; ; with many 

other epithets, that carry along with them tue 
idea Of horror and guilt: for an epithet to be pro- 
per, muſt always be adapted (that is, ſuited) to 


the circumitances of the perſon or thing to nes 9 


it is given.“ He continues thus: 
00 Virtue 18 a ſuhject that deſerves vour 1 
every man's attention; and ſuppoſe l were to bid 
you make ſome verles, or give me your thoughts 
in proſe, upon the ſubject of virtue, How would 

you go about it? Why you would firſt conſider 
what virtue is, and then what are the effects and 
| Marks of 1 ic, both with Tegars 40 other's and to 
| | On. 's 
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one's lf. ' You would find, then, that virtue 
' conſiſts in doing good, and in ſpeaking truth; 
that the effects of it are advantageous to all man- 
bind, and to one's ſelf in particular. Virtue 
3 6 ; makes us pity and relieve the misfortunes of man- 
WE kind; it makes us promote juſtice and good order 
! in ſociety; ; and, in general, contributes to what- 
ever tends to the real good of mankind. To our- 
ſelves it gives an in ward comfort and ſatisfaction, 
=== which nothing elfe can do, and which nothing 
can rob us of. All other advantages depend upon 
WE others, as much as upon ourſelves. Riches, pow- 
== cr, and greatneſs may be taken away from us, by 
. the violence and injuſtice of others, or by inevita- 
ble accidents ; but virtue depends only upon our- 
== {clves, and nobody can take it away from us. 
a Sickneſs may deprive us of all the pleaſures of the 
body; but it cannot deprive us of our virtue, nor 
of the ſatisfaction which we feel from it. A vir- 
tuous man, under all the misfortunes of life, ſtill 
finds an inward comfort and ſatisfaction, which 
makes him happier than any wicked man can be, 
with all the other advantages of life. If a man has 
acquired great power and Tiches by falſehood, f in- 
; Her and oppreſſion, he cannot enjoy them; 
becauſe his conicience will torment him, and con- 
ſtantly reproach him with the means by which he 
got chem, The ſtings of his confcience will not 
even let him ſleep quietly; but he will dream of 
his crimes : and in the day-time, when alone, and 
hen he has time to think, he will be uneaſy and 
8 melancholy. He is afraid of every thing; for, 
as he knows mankind muſt hate him, he has rea- 
bon to think they will hurt him, if they can. 
Whereas, if a virtuous man be ever ſo poor, or 
W unfortunate in the world, ſtill his virtue is its own. 
2 reward, and will comfort him under all afflictions. 
0 N 3 The 
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The quiet and ſatisfaction of his conſcience make 
him chearful by day, and ſleep ſound of nights : 
he can be alone with pleaſure, and is not afraid of 
his own thoughts. Beſides this, he is univerſally 
eſteemed and reſpected: for even the moſt wicked 
people themſelves, cannot help admiring and re- 
ſpecting virtue in others.“ 
Concluding his ſon, as may be ſuppoſed, 


N ti 
3 « Learning, honour, and virtue,” obſerver 
he, © are abſolutely neceſſary to gain you the 


eſteem and admiration of mankind ; politeneſs 
and good- -breeding are equally neceſſary, to make 
you welcome and agreeable in converſation, and 


common life, Great talents, ſuch as hor.our, 
virtue, learning, and parts, are above the gene- 
rality of the world; who neither poſſeſs them 
themſelves, nor judge of them rightly in others: 


but all people are judges of the leffer talents, i 


ſuch as civility, affability, and an obliging, a- 
greeable addreſs and manner; becauſe they fee! 
the good effects of Wet,” 3 as s making ſociety ealy 
and plealing. 


have now pretty diſtinct ideas of elegant no My Be: 
tion, of virtue and of vice, the earl of Cheſter- 
field proceeds to give him the rudiments of polite- N 


Good ſenſe muſt, in many 510 determine > 


good. breeding; becauſe, the ſame thing that 


would be civil at one time, and to one perſon, 


may be quite otherwiſe at another time, and to 


another perſon; but there are ſome general rules 


of good. breeding, that hold always true, and in 
all caſes. As for example; it is always extreme- 
ly rude, to anſwer only yes, or no, to any body, 
Without adding, (ir, my lord, or madam, accor- 
ding to the quality of the perſon you ſpeak to; 
as, in Fenep, 38 muſt e ſay: Monjieur, Mi- 
e | rd, 
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1 hrdi Madame, and Mademetfelle 1 ſuppoſe you 
know that every married woman is, in French, 
q Madame, and every unmarried one is Mademoiſelle, 
Flt is likewiſe extremely rude, not to give the pro- 
per attention, and a civil anſwer, when people 
peak to you; or to go away, or be doing ſome- 
thing. elle, tale” they are ſpeaking to. you; for 0 
Ithat convinces them that you deſpiſe them, and 
do not think it worth your while to hear or an- 
ſwer what they fay. 
I dare ſay I need not tell you how rude it is, 
to take the belt place in a room, or to ſeize imme- 
5 diately upon what you like at table, without of- 
fering firſt to help others; as if you conſidered 
nobody but yourſelf. On the contrary, you 
= ws al ways endeavour to procure all the conve- 
niencies you can, to the people you are with, 
= © Belides being civil, which is abſolutely ne- 
"#4 eſſary, the perfection of good-breeaing is, to be 
civil with caſe, and in a gentleman-like manner. 
Wor this, you ſhould obſerve the French people ; 
ho excell in it, and whoſe politeneſs ſeems as ea- 
Wy and natural as any other part of their converſa- 
ion. Whereas the Engliſh are often awkward in 
1 Itheir civilities, and when they mean to be civil, 
3 5 too much aſhamed to get it out. But, pray, 
ao you remember never to be aſhamed of doing 
Phat is right: you would have a great deal of rea- 
3 ſon to be aſhamed, if you were not civil; but 
hat reaſon can you have to be aſhamed of being 
5 Fivil;? And why not ſay a civil and an obliging 
bing, as eaſy and as naturally, as you would atk 
hat o'clock it is? This kind of baſhfulneſs, 
ich is juſtly called, by the French, mauvaiſe 
ente,“ is the diſtinguiſhing character of an Engliſh 
5 booby ; Who is frightened out of his wits, when 
1 people of faſhion ſpeak to him; and, when he is 
: V to 
' Untimely bachfulneſs. . 
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to anſwer them, bluſhes, ſtammers, can hardly 
get out what he would ſay ; and becomes really ri- 
diculous, from a groundleſs fear of being laughed 
at: whereas a real well-bred man would ſpeak to 
all the kings in the world, with as little concern, 
and as much eaſe, as he would {peak to you. 

% Remember, then, that to be civil, and to be 
civil with eaſe (which is properly called g00d- 


breeding) is the only way to be beloved, and well 
received in company; that to be ill. bred, aud 
rude, is intolerable, and the way to be kicked out 


of company : and that to be baſhful, is to be ri. 
_ diculous.” 


It would he in vain Hilfe to obſerve, that, HT 


the earl of Cheſterfield was one of the greateſt 
maſters of politeneſs that ever lived, his precepts 
are the moſt excellent ever publiſhed on that ſub 
Jet; but I cannot help obſerving, that he ſeems WR 
rather to place too much ſtreſs upon external ac- 
compliſhatents, - He continues thus: 

L have often told you (and it is moſt certainly 
true) that the ſtrictect and moſt ſcrupulous ho- 
nour, and virtue, can alone make you eſteemec 
and valued by mankind; that parts and learning 
can alone make you admired and celebrated by 
them; but that the poſſeſſion of leſſer talents was 


moſt abſolutely. neceſſary, towards making you BW | 
liked, beloved, and ſought after in private Ife. 
Of thele leſſer talents, good -· breeding is the prin- 


cipal and moſt neceſſary one, not only as it is very 


important in itſelf; but as it adds great luſtre to 


the more ſolid advantages both of the heart and 
the mind. 
„ have touched upon gooc⸗ breeding-+ to you 
before; ſo that this letter {hall be upon the nest 
neceſſary qualification to it, which is a gentec:, Wi 
_ eaſy manner, and carriage, wholly free from Ry - 
— 5 


_ E 
odd tricks, ill habits, and awkwardneſſes, which 
even many very worthy and ſenſible people have 
in their behaviour. However trifling a genteel 
manner may ſound, it is of very great conſe- 
quence. towards plealing in private lite, eſpecially 
the women ; which, one time or other, you will 
think worth pleaſirg : and I have known many a 
. man, from his awkwardneſs, give people ſuch a 
FX giſlke to him at firſt, that all his merit could not 
BY get the better of it afterwards. Whereas 5 gen- 
teel manner prepoſſeſſes people in your favour, 
bends them towards you, and makes them with te to 
like you. 
«Ax 0800 can enced but from two 
cauſes; either from not having Kept good com- 
pay, or from not having attended to it. As for 
pour keeping good company, I will take care of 
that; do you take care to obſerve their ways and 
manners, and to form your own upon them. At- 
WE tention is abſolutely neceſſary for this, as indeed 
it is for every thing elſe ; and a man without at- 
WE tention is not fit to live in the morld.: 
When an awkward fellow firſt comes into a 
room, it is highly probable, that his ſword gets be- 
tween his legs, and throws bim down, or makes 
him tumble, at leaft ; when he has recovered this 
EE accident, he goes and places himſelf in the very 
== place of the whole room where he ſhould not; 
there he ſoon lets his hat fall down, and, in 
taking it up again, throws down his cane; in re- 
covering his cane, his hat falls a ſecond time; ſo 
W that he is a quarter of an hour before he is in or— 
der again. If he drinks tea or coffee, he certainly 
ſcalds his mouth, and lets either the cup or the 
WS faucer fall, and ſpills the tea or coffee in his 
= breeches. At dinner, his awkw ardneſs diſtin- 
guiſhes itlelf particulully, as ; he has more to do: 
there 
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there he holds his knife, fork, and ſpoon, dif- 
ferently from other people ; cats with his knife to 
the great danger of his mouth, picks his teeth 
with his fork, and puts his {poon, which has been 
in his throat twenty times, into the diſhes again. 
If he is to carve, he can never hit the joint; but, 
in his vain efforts to cut through the bone, ſcat- 
ters the ſauce in every body's face. He generally 
daubs himſelf with ſoup and greaſe, though his 
napkin is commonly ſtuck through a button hole, 
and tickles his chin. When he drinks, he infal- 
libly coughs in his glaſs, and beſprinkles the com- 
pany. Beſides all this, he has ſtrange tricks and | 
geſtures; ſuch as ſnuffing up his noſe, making 
faces, putting his fingers in his noſe, or blowing 
it, and Jooking afterwards in his handkerchief, 


ſo as to make the company ſick. His hands are 
troubleſome to him, when he has not ſomething Wl 


in them, and he does not know where to put 
them ; bat they are in perpetual motion between 
his boſom and his breeches : he does not wear his 
clothes, and, in ſhort, does nothing like other 
people. All this, I own, is not in any degr ee cri- 
minal ; but it is highly diſagreeable and ridiculous 
in company, and ought moſt carefully to be avoid- 
ed, by whoever deſires to pleaſe. 

« From this account of what you ſhould not 


do, you may eaſily judge what you ſhould do; 


and a due attention to the manners of people of 
taſhion, and who have ſeen the world, will make 
it habitual and familiar to you. _ 
There is, likewile, an awkwardnefs. of. ex- 

Pede and words, moſt carefully to be avoided; 
ſuch as falſe Englith, bad pronunciation, old fay- 
ings, and common proverbs ; which are ſo many 
: proofs of having kept bad and low company. For 
| example ; 3 it, inſtead of laying that * taſtes are 
: ditterent, 
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2 different, and that every man has his own pecu- 
| Har one,” you ſhould let off a proverb, and ay, 
| teat © what is one man's meat is another man's 
poiſon 3 * or elſe, every one as they like, as the 
good man ſaid when he kifled his cow; every 
BE body would be perſuaded that you had never kept 
company with any body above footmen and houſe- 
W maids. | 
Attention will do all this; and without at- 
WE tention nothing is to be done: want of attention, 
© which is really want ot thought, is either folly or 
BE madnets. You ſhould not only have attention to 
every thing, but a quicknets of attention, fo as 
WE to obſerve, at once, all the people in the room ; 
WE their motions, their looks, and their words; and 
pet without ſtaring at them, and ſeem to be an ob- 
ſerver. This quick and unobſerved obſervation 
is of infinite advantage in life, and is to be ac- 
quired with care; and, on the contrary, what is 
TE called abſence, which 1s a thoughtleſlneſs, and 
| want of attention about what is doing, makes a 
| man fo like either a fool or a madman, that, for 
my part, I ſee no real difference. A fool never 
has thought; a madman has loſt it ; and an ablent 
wan is, for the time, without it. 
= <1 warned yon, in my laſt,“ adds he, again | 
WE thoſe diſagreeable tricks and awkwardnefles, Which 
many people contract when they are young, by 
che negligence of their parents, and cannot get 
quit of them when they are old; ſuch as odd 
W motions, ſtrange poſtures, and ungenteel car- 
W rage. But there is likewiſe an awkwardneſs of 
the mind, that ought to be, and with care may 
be, avoided : as 1 inſtance, to miſtake or forget 
W names; to ſpeak of Mr. What-d'ye-call-him, or 
Mrs. Thingam, or How. d'ye- call her, is excel- 
5 ively awkward and ordinary, To call people by 
improper 
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improper titles and appellations is ſo too; as my 
Lord, for Sir; and Sir, for my Lord. "Fo begin 


it, and cannot go through with it; but are forced, 
| poſlibly, to ſay, in the middle of it, «have for. 


One multi be extremely exact, clear, and perſpi- 
cuous in every thing one lays, otherwiſe, inſtead 
of entertaining or MOONS nets, one only 
tires and puzzles them. 


not to be neglected : ſome people almoſt ſhut their 
mouths when they ſpeak, and mutter ſo, that they 
are not to be underſtood ; others ſpeak 10 faſt, and 
ſputter, that they are not to be underſtood nei- 


and difagreeable, and are to be avoided by atten- 
tion: they are the diſtinguiſhing marks of the or- 
dinary people, who have had no care en of 
their education. | 


_ of having theſe talents too; and others well re- 


had no great ones. It is good-breeding alone 
that can prepoſſeſs people in your favour at firſt 


ter talents. This good-breeding, you Know, 


but in an eaſy, civil, and reſpeclful behaviour. 
Ihardly know any thing ſo difficult to attain, or ſo 
_ neceflary to poſſeſs, as perfect good-breeding : 
Which is equally inconfiſtent with a ſtiff formality, 
an impertinent forwardnefs, and an awkward 


ts 4 


a ſtory or narration, when you are not perfect in 


got the reſt,” is very unpleaſant and bungling, 
The voice and manner of ſovalking; - too, are 


ther; tome always ſpeak as loud as if they were . 
talking to deaf people; and others ſo low that one 
cannot hear them. All theſe habits are awkward | 


Lou cannot imagine Moe Webley it is to 
mind all theſe little things; for I have ſeen many 
people, with great talents, ill received, for want 


ceived, only from their little talents, and who 


fight: more time being neceflary to diſcover grea- 


does not conſiſt in low bows and formal cer emony 


baihtulnets: 


| FW 
bathfolndſs. A little ceremony is often neceſſary; 
la certain degree of firmneſs is abſolutely ſo; and 
Jan outward modeſty is extremely becoming: the 
knowledge of the world, and your own obſerva- 
ions, muſt, and alone can, tell you the proper | 
16122 
I ſhall here conclude what I have taken the li- 
Wberty to call the fir/t part of the ſyſtem of Educa- 
tion, and proceed with his lordſhip's life. 
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Urs Lordſhip s Conduct as Envoy at the Hague, Lord 
= Lieutenant of Ireland, and Secretary of State, 
=_— cw ith his continued Attention to the Education of his 
HE uniformity of the earl of Cheſterheld's 

conduct, in oppoſing the meaſures of the 
rourt, under different adminiſtrations, in which 
He might certainly have had a ſhare, had now put 
is motives beyond diſpute, The king, as well 
s the people, was convinced, that his oppoſition 
proceeded from principle; from a belief that 
uch meaſures were wrong: his majeſty was 
herefore pleaſed to appoint him Lord Lieutenant 
f Ireland, on the third day of January, in the 
Pear one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-five. 
Ia the ſame month he was appointed Ambaſlador 
Extraordinary to the States General, and ſet out 
Wancditely for the Hague © 
The purpoſe of this embaſſy was, to prevail on 
be Dutch to engage more heartily in the war: as 
Wppears by the credential letter with which his 
Wordſhip was charged by his Britannic majeſty to 
he States General, of which the following is a 
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| e High and mighty Lords, our good Friends, Allie, 


I orally with us; deſiring you, as to the relt, to 
lend a favourable ear to our ſaid ambaſſador, and N. 
give entire credit to every thing he ſhall repreſen 5 


1 58 3 


＋ 


and Confederates, 


« AT a time when the common enemy is do- 
ing its utmoſt endeavours to advance the fatal i 

projects of an unbounded ambition, by overturn- i 
ing the balance of power in Europe, and by en. 
 deavouring to impoſe an intire and inſupportable 


dependence both to your republic and our crown; 


we have thought proper to give you a freſh and ; 
diſtinguiſhing proof of our affection, by ſending 
to you, as our Ambailador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, our moſt faithful and well 
beloved couſin and counſellor, Philip Earl off 
"Cheſterfield, Lord Lieutenant of our kingdom off 
Ireland. After having fully acquainted him with 
our ſentiments, we charged him to regulate every 
thing with you that may be neceſſary for the ſup - 
port of our mutual intereſt. We have alſo Aalto 5 
rized him, to conſult both with the miniſters and 
generals of your ſtate, and with thoſe of the other 
_ allies, about what is neceſſary to be done, in or. 
der to obtain, as ſoon as poſlible, a good and 40. 
lid peace, by carrying on the war with vigour. 
We. therefore hope, that you will recciveMl 
our ſaid ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary with cordiality and diſtinction, and thi 
he will find you diſpoſed to ſecond our intention, 
full of love and confidence for your republic, by 
uniting your forces and your intereſts, without 
reſerve, to ours, by an intire and unlimited ac: 5 


compliſhment of the treaties which link you inſe 


.to vn. on our part. 


« Wl 
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« We repeat to you the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
Ia friendſhip, eſteem, and affection, which will 
never ceaſe ; and we pray God to keep you, High 

and mighty Lords, our good friends, allies, and 
confederates, under his holy protection.—.— 
WGiven at our court, at St. James's, January the 
Wninth, in the year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven _ 
Entre and Lees -five, and the enen year 
of our reign. 
« Your very good friend, 

e EO RGE R. 18 


| How faithfully the earl of Cheſterfield Sende 
Inis charge, will appear by the following elegant 
and public- ſpirited Memorial, which he delivered 
to the deputies of the States General (the eigh- 
teenth day of May, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty-five) on a. leave ol their High 
; WW gh tinefles. | 
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cc * High and mighty 1710 


1 THE king my maſter, in permitting me to 
return to England, has given me expreſs orders 
to renew to your high mightineſſes the ſtrongeſt 
allurances of his eſteem and friendſhip. 
« It is happy for me, that ſo honourable 2 
commiſſion lays ſo eaſy a duty on me. : 
“ As a faithful interpreter of the Wel of 
Ja ſincere friendſhip, I thall beware of borrowing 
Ithe flattering expreſſions which A feigned friend- 
ſhip wants to ſet itſelf oft with. 
Let crafty policy employ” the moſt ſeducing 
artifices to cover its ambitious deſigns ; let it put 
very ſpring in motion to deceive your confidence, 
or at leaſt lull you into fatal ſecurity : true friend- 
*F ip, ſuch 2 as that which unites che king my maſ 
ge WT ter 
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ter with your High Mightineſſes, deſpiſes tha ſe 
artifices, and . 5.9 thoſe indirect means; it 18 
ſimple, and its language is the ſame. 

E *& Thecloſe union of the two nations is ache 
the effect of ſome tranſient Views, nor the fruit of 
accidental conjectures, but a right conſequence 
of our reciprocal and invariable intereſts. Nature 
pointed it out to us, in placing us as the has done; 
and the uninterrupted experience of almoſt a cen- 
tury, does not permit us to be ignorant that our 
mutual proſperity depends on our union. This 
truth is ſo indiſputable, that we ought to look up- 
on as our common enetnies, all thoſe who pre- 
ſume to call it in queſtion. 

s Vicinity is to moſt nations nothing elle but a 
fatal ſource of jealouſy and diſcord ; whereas we 
have the ſingular happineſs of being neighbor. es in 
a manner fit to procure us infinite advantages, 
without a poſſibility of any diſtruſt or umbrage a- 
riſing therefrom, if we do not forg get our rand 
interests. 
„ Such are the King s notions ; 5 a; "bby what! 
have obſerved myſelf, I ſhall dare to aſſure. him, 
that your High Mightineſſes are in the ſame way 
of thinking. Who can be ignorant of it ?!—Our 
allies know it; our enemies feel it. Europe has 
already often reaped tue precious fruits of our 
; * What ought. it not yet to expert trom 
e 
- 4466 The — of liberty, which . this re- 
public, and has ſince ſo often ſignalized her; this ſo 
noble and generous love, {till unites your ſiren gth 
and your councils to thoſe of the King my maſter. 
Actuated by the ſame ſpirit, and aiming at the 
ſame end, the ſole object of your efforts is to re- 
ſtore and ſecure the public liberty and tranquillity. 
"What. delign more landab — What work more 
N worthy 


* 


[ ror ] 
- worthy of a great and magnanimous zeal - - Pur» 
ſue, High and Mighty Lords, this delign with 
= your wonted Readineſs and wiſdom : continue 
WE thoſe efforts, without ſuffering yourſelves to be 
nh diſcouraged : and may Heaven crown your enter- 
prizes with the ſucceſs they deſerve: a 


Mighty Lords, nothing more pleaſing could have 
happened to me, than being charged for the ſe- 
buſineſs was to concert means to perform the en— 


ago. 


9 


ſafe to remember me, view me, high and mighty 


ment to this republic. END 5 


5 i 1745. CHESTE RFIELD. g 


« As for what relates to myſelf, High and 


cond time with the king's orders near your High 
Mightinefles ; eſpecially in an occaſion where the 


gagements which | contributed to form ſome years 


I ſhall never forget the kind reception I met 
with then, and at preſent, from your High Migh- 
tincfſes : and my gratitude will end but with my 
days: but, it your High Mightineiles will vouch- 


lords, oniy on the {ide of my ſincere zeal for the 
common good of both nations; my reſpectful ve- 

neration for your government; and, if I may 
preſume to ule. the expreſſion, my tender attach- 


On his majeſty's going abroad in the ſame year, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-five, the 
earl of Cheſterfield was declared one of the Lords 
Juſtices for the adminiſtration of the government 
in his abſence : but his lordſhip's preſence being 
wanted in ireland, he ſet out for his viceroyſhip, 
and landed at Dublin in the latter end of the 
month of Auguſt; where he was received with 
dhe loudeſt acclamations of joy, and congratulated 


by 
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by the lord- mayor, aldermen, and corporations 
in their formalities, the recorder, in their name, 


expr eſſing a ſenſe of his abilities, merit, and inte- 


grity. His lordſhip opened the ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment, on the eighth day of October tollowing, 
with an eloquent and beautiful ſpeech, admirably 
en to the circumſtances of the times. 


The SPEECH of hts Excellency Pn r Earl of 


CHESTERFIELD, Lord Lieutenant General and 
General Governor of treiand, % both Houſes of Par- 


lament, at Dublin, on Tuekday, ogy 8, 1745. 
* My To- ds and e 


„I AM honoured with the king s commands 
to meet you here in paritanient, and to co-operate 
with you in whatever may tend to eſtabliſh, or 


promote the true intereſt of this kingdom. 


« His majeſty's tender concern for all his ſub- 


| jets, and your zeal and duty for him, have mu— 

tually been too long experienced for me now to 
repreſent the one, or recommend the other. 

„ Yourown reflections will belt ſuggeſt to you 


the advantages you have enjoyed under a ſucceſ. 


ſion of proteltant princes, by principle inclined, 
and by legal authority enabled to preſerve and 
protect you; as your own hiſtory, and even the 
experience of ſome alive among you, will beſt 


paint the miſeries and calamities of a people 
- fcourged, rather than governed, by blind zeal 


: and lawleſs power. 


« Theſe confiderations 1 mult nete ity excite 


7 your higheſt indignation at the attempt now car- 
_ Tying on in Scotland, to difturb his majeſty's go- 


vernment, by a Pretender to his crown: one 


nurſed up in civil and religious error; formed to 


per ſecution and oppreſſion, in the ſeat of ſuperſti 
tion 
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tion and tyranny ; whoſe groundleſs claim is as 
contrary to the natural rights of mankind, as to 
the particular laws and conſtitutions of theſe king- 
dams; whoſe only hopes of {ſupport are placed 
in the enemies of the liberties of Europe in gene- 
ral; and whole ſucceſs would conſequently de- 
ſtroy your I»>erty, your property, and your reli- 
gion. But this ſucceſs is little to be feared, his 
majeſty's ſubjects giving daily and diitinguiſhed | 
proofs of their zeal for the ſupport of his govern- 
ment, and the defence of his perſon ; and a confi- 
= dcrable number of national troops, together with 
ſix thouſand Dutch, chearfully furniſhed to his 
= majclty by his good allies the States General, 
being now upon their march to Scotland; a force 
more than ſufficient to check the progreſs, and 
chaſtiſe the inſolence of a rebellious and  undiſci- 
J 5 
„The meaſures that have hitherto been taken 
to prevent the growth of popery have, I hope, 
had ſome, and will ſtill have, a greater effect: 
however, I leave it to your conſideration, whe- 
ther nothing further can be done, cither by new 
laws, or by the more effectual execution of thoſe 
in being, to ſecure this nation agaiaſt the great 
number of papiſts; whoſe ſpeculative errors 
= would only deſerve pity, if their pernicious influ- 
ence upon civil ſociety did not both require and 
authoriſe reſtraint. VV : 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, ; 
I have ordered the proper officers to lay be- 
fore you the ſeveral accounts and eftimates, and ! 
have the pleaſure of acquainting you, that I have 
nothing to aſk but the uſual and neceſlary ſupplies 

: for the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment. „ 
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[ 104 3. * 
„ The king having thought it neceflary, at „ 
this time, to ſend for two battalions more from 
hence, has ordered, that, immediately upon their 
landing in England, they ſhall be put upon the 
Britiſh eſtabliſhment ; and that the ſupplemental 
increaſe of regular forces, for your defence here, 
| ſhall be made in the leaſt expenſive manner, by ad- 

ditional companies only ; after which augmenta- 

tion, the number of troops will ſtill be within the 
_ uſual military eſtabliſhment. 


on My Lords and Gentlemen, 


It is with the greateſt fatisfation that 1 heat 
bf the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of your linen ma- 
nufacture, and I moſt earneſtly recommend to 
you the care and improvement of ſo valuable a 
branch of your trade; let not this proſperity pro- 
duce negligence and let it never be ſuppoſed to 
be brought to its utmoſt extent or perfection. 
Trade has always been the beft ſupport of all na- 
tions, and the principal care of the wiſeſt. 
I perſuade myſelf, that the buſineſs of this 
ſeſſion will be carried on with that temper and 
unanimity which a true and unbiaſſed regard for 
the public naturally produces, and which the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs more particularly demands. 
For my own part, I make you no profeſſions ; 
you will, you W 5 to judge of me, only by wy 
ations.” © 
Both houſes, in conſequence of this ſpeech, a- 
greed upon very loyal addreſſes to his majeſty, 
expreſſing their utmoſt indignation at, and ab- 
borrence of the rebellion * Scotland, and pro- 
miſing to ſtand by his maje ty with their lives and 
fortunes; and by his lordſhip's vigilance, and 
prudent eke uten, which was univerſally 
| admired, all was kept quiet in Ireland. He was 
indeed 


4 


= T 105 1 | 
4 indeed ſo much eſteemed there, that moſt or all 
„ the chief cities in that kingdom entered into aſſo- 
4 ciations for the defence of the reigning family, _ 
But, amidſt all this multiplicity of buſineſs, 
N the earl of Cheſterſield ſtill found time to attend to 
che education of his ſon, as appears by the fol- 
= 6 lowing letters; which, as they appear to have but 
Ws remote connection with the general ſyſtem, I 
WE ſhall give in this place :—and, the better to ſhew 
his lordſhip's paternal. allection, 1 hall 3 the 
; date to cach. : 


Dublin Caltle, Nov. 19, 745. 


« DEAR BOY, 


5 <« N (LW. that the Chriſtmas. 3 up 
WE draws near, | have ordered Mr. Deſnoyers to go up 
to you, during that time, to teach you to dance. 
geſire you will particularly attend to the grace- 
ful motion of your arms; which, with the man- 
er of putting on your hat, and giving your 
band, is all that a gentleman need attend to. 

TE Dancing i is in itſelf a very trifling, filly thing; but 

t is one of thoſe eſtabliſhed follies to N people 
of ſenſe are ſometimes obliged to conform; and 
chen they ſhould be able to do it well. And, 
though 1 would not have you a dancer, yet, 
- r you do dance, I would have you dance well, . 
T . I would have you do every thing, you do, R 
Nell. There is no one thing fo trifling, but which 
Kif it is to be done at all) ought to be done well. 
. 4 I have often told you, that 1 wiſhed you 
even played at pitch, and cricket, better than a- 

5 ny boy at Weſtminſter, For inſtance: dreſs is a 
5 ery fooliſh thing; and yet it is a very fooliſh 
hing for a man not to be well dreited, according 
his rank and NAY. of F like: ; - and it is ſo far from 
being 


[tos F 
Tg a diſparagement to any man's s underſtand 
ing, that it is rather a proof of it, to be as well 

dreſſed as thoſe whom he lives with. The difter- 

ence in this caſe, between a man of ſenſe and a 
fop is, that the fop values himſelf upon his dreſs; 
and the man of ſenſe laughs at it, at the ſame 

time that he knows he muſt not neglect i it. There 

are a thouſand fooliſh cuſtoms of this kind, which, 
not being criminal, muſt be complied with, and 
even cheartully, by men of ſenſe, Diogenes the 
cynic was a wiſe man for deſpiſing them; but 2 
fool for ſhewing it. Be wiſer than other people, ; 
If * can; but do not tell them ſo. Good night.“ . 


Dublin Calle, Feb. 8, 1746. 


« SIR, 


„ have been honoured with two letters from 
you, fince I troubled you with my laſt; and [ 

| have likewiſe received a letter from Mr. Morel, 
containing a ſhort, but beautiful manuſcript, 
ſaid to be yours; but, I confeſs, I can hardly 
bdbilieve it,« becauſe it is lo very different from your 
common writing; and 1 will not ſuppoſe that 
1 you do not always write as well as you can; for 
to do any thing ill, that one can do well, is a de- 
gree of negligence, which I can never ſuſpect you 
of, I always applauded your laudable ambition 
ol excelling in every thing you attempted; and 
therefore make no doubt but that you will, in 2 
little time, be able to write full as well as the per- 
ſon (whoever he was) that wrote tha: manuſcript, 
which is ſaid to be yours. People like you have 
a contempt for mediocrity, and are not ſatisfied 
with eſcaping cenſure; they aim at praiſe, and, 
by defiring, ſeldom Fail Later. | and. _ 
" it. e 


. c Lou 
t 


1 3 

ce vou propoſe, I find, Demoſthenes FI your 
model; and you have fete. very well: but re- 
member the pains he took to be what he was. He 
ſpoke near the ſea, in ſtorms, both to uſe himſelf 
to ſpeak loud, and not to be diſturbed by the 
noiſe and tumult of public aſſemblies; he put 


naturally was not advantageous: from which facts 
I conclude, that, whenever he ſpoke, he opened 
both his lips 20d his teeth ; and that he articu- 
lated every word and every ſyllable diſtinctly, and 


my library. 
« As he took ſo much pains for the graces of 


more {ſolid parts of it. I am apt to think he ap- 
plied himſelf extremely, to the propriety, the pu- 


dittribution of the parts of his oration; to the 


ments of his audience. I fancy he began with an 


fections of his audience; that afterwards he 
ſtated the point in queſtion, briefly, but clearly ; 


arguments; and that he concluded with a 


W ſuccinctly, enforced the ſtrong parts, and artfully 


=o 4 
1 
n 


ſtrong puſh at the paſſions of his hearers. Wherever 
you would perſuade or prevail, addreſs your- 


tle of Pharſalia, aim at the faces of Pompey's 


P 2 ie 
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ſtones in his mouth, to help his elocution, which. 


full loud enough to be heard the whole en of | 


oratory only, | conclude he took ſtill more for the 


rity, and the elegancy of his language; to the 


force of his arguments; to the ſtrength of his 
proofs ; and to the paſſions, as well as the judg- 


| exordium,* to gain the good opinion and the af. 


- that he then brought his proots, atterwards his 
8 | peroratio,f in which he recapitulated the whole 
ſlipped over the weak ones; and at laſt made his 
ſelf to the paſſions; it is by them that mankind is 
to be taken. Cœſar bid his ſoldiers, at the bat- 


=] men; they did ſo, and prevailed. | 1 bid you 


x. 108 1 
ſtrike at the paſſions; and if you do, you too 
will prevail. If you can once engage people's 
pride, love, pity, ambition (or whichever is their 


prevailing paſſion) on your ſide, you need not 
fear what their reaton can do againſt you. 


Your, &c.“ 


Dublin Caſtle, March 10, 1746. 
„„ 
I moſt thankfully Schneide the honour 
of two or three letters from you, ſince I troubled 
you with my laſt; and I am very proud of the re- 
peated inſtances you give me of your favour 
and protection, which 1 hall endeavour to de- 
ſerve. | 
es am very glad you went to hear a trial in | 
the Court of King's Bench, and {till more {o, | 
that you made the proper animadverſ ons upon 
the inattention of many of the people in the 
Court. As you obſerved, very well, the 1nde- 
cency of that inattention, I am ſure you will ne- 
ver be guilty of any thing like it yourſelf. There 
is no ſurer ſign in the wor Id of a little, weak 
mind, than inattention. Whatever is worth do- 
ing at all, is worth doing well; and nothing can 
be done well without attention. It is the ſure 
anſwer of a fool, when you aſk him about any 
thing that was aid or done, where he was preſent, 
that, © truly he did not mind it:?“ And why did 
not the fool mind it? What had he elſe to do 
there, but to mind what was doing? A man of 
ſenſe ſees, hears, and retains _y thing that 
paſſes where he is. 
I defire I may never har: you talk of not 
minding, nor complain, as moſt tools do, of a 
treacherous memory. Mind, not only what peo- 
1 ſay, but how oy tay it; Foe if you have 
any 


A 10 J 
43 any lagacity, you may diſcover more truth by 
5 your eyes than by your ears. People can ſay 


their words are calculated to conceal. Obſerve, 
therefore, people's looks carefully, when they 
WE ſpcak, not only to you, but to each other. I 
have often gueſled, by people's faces, what they 


| they ſaid. The moſt material knowledge of all, 

| be acquired without great attention ; and I know 
long in the world, are but children ſtill as to the 
knowledge of it, from their levity and inatten- 
tion. Certain borms, wbich all people comply 
with, and certain arts, which all people aim at, 

hide in ſome degree, the truth, and give a gene- 


ral exterior vefomblance to almoſt every body. 


and diſcover the natural character. 


World. If a man, with whom you are but bare- 


= | acquainted, to whom you have made no of- 


3 fers, nor given any marks of friendſhip, makes 


1 ther at fight. If a man uſes ſtrong proteſtations 


E | of itſelf ſo likely and probable, that the bare fay- 


2 
893 


it; or elſe he would not take ſo much Pains, 


cc : In 


: | what they will, but they cannot look juit as they 
will: and their looks frequently diſcover, what 


were ſaying, though I could not hear one word N 
I mean the knowledge of the world, 15 never to | 


many old people, who, though they have lived 


5 Attention and ſagacity muſt ſee through that veil, 8 


= < You are of an age, now, to reflect, to 1 
ſerve and compare characters, and to arm your- 
ſelf againſt the common arts, at leaſt, of the 


= you, on a ſudden, ſtrong profeſſions of his, re- 
ceive them with civility, but do not repay them 
Wy with confidence; he certainly means to deceive 
vou; for one man does not fall in love with ano- 


or oaths, to make you believe a thing, which is 


ing of it would be ſufficient, depend upon it he 
lies, and is highly intereſted in making you believe 


E vis Þ 


„ In about five weeks, 1 propoſe having the 5 N 
| honour of laying myſelf at your feet; which! 
hope to find grown longer than they were when 
left them. Adieu. 

The pompous pleaſantry with which this letter 
concludes, unriddles the myflery of the ſolemn | 


Sir, with which it and the ng. are Intro. 
duced. 


April the 5th, 4 746. 
6 DE AR BOY, . 
& Before it is very long, Iam of opinion, that 


you will both think 1 peak more favourably of 
women than you do now. You cem to think, 


that, from Eve downwards, they have done 1 Þ 


great deal of miſchief. As for that Lady, | give : 
her up to you; but, ſince her time, hiſtory wil 
inform you, that men have done much more mib 


1 \Chief 1 in the world than women; and to ſay thefi 


„ I would not adviſe you to truſt either, : 
mbre than is abſolutely neceſſary. But this | wil 
| adviſe you to, which is, never to attack whole bo 


dies of any kind; for belides that all general rulc 
have their exceptions, you unneceſſarily mak 
yourſelf a great number of enemies, by attacking 
a corps collectively. Among women, as among 
men, there are good as well as bad, and it may be 
full as many, or more, good than among men, Wh 
This rule holds as to lawyers, ſoldiers, par ſons 3 q 


courtiers, citizens, Oc. they are all men, {ubje 
to the ſame paſſions and ſentiments, differing on: 
Jy i in the manner, according to their ſeveral edi} 
cations; and it would be as imprudent as rj 
to attack any of them by the lump. IndividuakW 1 


forgive ſometimes; but bodies and ſocieties neve! E . 


. Many young e think it "oy: enter 4 


extremely miſtaken; ſince, in my opinion, par- 
ſons are very like men, and neither the better nor 
the worſe for wearing a black gown. All general 
reflections, upon nations and ſocieties, are the 


bun knowledge of them, and not from their ſex, 
profelnon, or denomination. 


b. very ſoon, I ſhall not find your feet lengthen— 
ed, | hope I ſhall find your head a good deal fo, 
Pad then I ſhall not much mind your feet. In 


Have the honour of being 


Your moſt faithful ſervant.” 


On the deventh day of April, in the year one 


F hip having given his aſſent to ſeveral acts very 


and, concluded the ſeſſion of parliament with the 
2 995 following excellent ſpeech from the throne. 


0 My Yds and Gentlemen, 


* The buſineſs of. the ſeſſion being now con- 


ui 
juded, I believe, you cannot be unwilling to re- 


* 8 5 
ff 2 32» 
N 
» 1 * 
Bt os 
rs! 
V 1 e 
N 


: and witty to abuſe the 82 5 ; in which they are 


1 rite, thread-bare jokes of thoſe who ſet up for 
wit without having any, and fo have recourſe to 
Common-place. Judge of individuals from your 


Though, at my return, which, 1 hope, will 


vo or three months after my return, you and me 
mall part for ſome time: you mult go to read 
Den, as well as books, of all languages and na- 
tions. Obſervation and reflections will then be 
very neceflary for you. We will talk this matter 
ver fully when we meet; which, I hope, will 
De in the laſt weck of this month; till when, 1 
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= houſand ſeven hundred and forty-ſix, his lord- 


onducive to the welfare of the kingdom of Ire- 


urn to your reſpective counties; as you muſt be 


r oe. 0 . 
. ok er) — 


A enſible, ** the many good laws which you have 
Wy | paſſed 


— . 3 


E11 + 

paſſed will receive an additional weight by your 
authority in executing, and by your le in 
obſerving them. 

The almoſt eee temper and una- 
nimity with which you have carried on the pub- 
lic buſineſs, your unſhaken fidelity to the king, 
your inviolable attachment to the preſent happy 
conſtitution, and your juſt indignation of the at- 
tempts lately made to ſubvert it, will advantage- 


_ ouſly diſtinguiſh this ſeſſion in the journals of 


parliament; and the concurrent zeal and active 
| loyalty, of all his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects of 
all denominations, throughout this kingdom, | 
prove at once how ſenſible and how deſerving 
they are of his care and protection. Even thole 
deluded people, who ſcarcely acknowledge his 
government, ſeem, by their conduct, tacitly to 
have confeſſed the advantages they enjoy inde 
it. At my return to his majeſty's preſence, I | 
ſhall not fail moſt faithfully to report theſe truths; | 
ſince the moſt faithful will be, at the-ſame time, 
the moſt favourable repreſentation, : 
„ The rebellion, which rather diſturbed than 
endangered the king's government, has been de- 


feated, though not vet totally ſuppreſſed; but as 2 U 


thoſe flagitious parricides, who were abandoned 
enough to avow, and deſperate enough to engage 
in the cauſe of popery and tyranny, have already 
been repulſed and purſued by the valour of his 
royal highneſs the Duke, there is the ſtrongeſt 
room to believe, that he will ſoon complete the 
work which he has ſo gloriouily begun, and re- 
| ſtore the tranquility of the kingdom. This at- 
tempt therefore to ſhake his majeſty's throne, 
will ſerve to eſtabliſh it the more e ; ſince all 
Europe muſt now know the unanimous zeal and 
5 affection of his ſubjects for the defence and ſup- 
port 


E N 


Wiropes are at laſt extinguiſhed with which the 


— 


1 3 onvince him, that he has now been, what he 
ver will be, only the occaſional tool of their po 
litics, not the real object of their care. as 


00 Gentlemen of the Houſe of | Commons 7 


“ have che king's commands to thank you, 
in his name, for the unanimity and diſpatch with 


For the ſupport of the eſtabliſhment, You may 
Hepend upon their being applied with the utmoſt 


Exactneſs and frugality, 
] muſt not omit my own acknowledgments 


rms, and for fortify ing the harbour of Corke. 


ce conſiderable faving which will appear upon 


hoſe two articles, as well in the intereſt upon the 


hope prove that I have been truly ſenſible of the 
13 on oz 
be aſſiſtance which you have given to the 
Nooteſtant charter-ſchools is a moſt prudent, as 
eil as a moſt compaſſionate charity; and I do ve- 
=o carneſtly recommend to your conſtant protec- 
on and encouragement that excellent inſtitution 


J „„ 


ildren are annually reſcued from the miſery that 
inſtructed poverty and idleneſs. 


: * My 


— 


port of his perſon and government; and thoſe 
Pretender has ſo long flattered, and, as it now 


yppears, at laſt deceived himſelt. Even the pow- 
ers, who encouraged. him to the attempt, muſt 


Which you have granted the neceſſary ſupplies 


For the particular confidence you have placed in 
me, by leaving to my care and management the 
reat ſum that you voluntary voted for national 


an, as in the application of the principal, will, 


Wy which ſuch a conſiderable number of unhappy 


ways, and the guilt that commonly accompanies 
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cc « My Lords and Gentlemen, 


ce Though Great-Britain has, in the nels of 
this century, been often moleſted by inſurrection; 


at home and invaſions from abroad, this kingdom : 


has happily, and deſervedly, enjoyed that, unin- 
terrupted tranquillity which trade and manufac. 
tures, arts and ſciences, require for their im- 


provement and perfection. Nature too has becn 
peculiarly favourable to this country, Whose 
temperate climate and fruitful ſoil ſo invite, and 
would reward, care and induſtry. Let mie, 


therefore, moſt ſeriouſſy eee to you, u 


your private as well as in your public capacities, 
the utmoſt attention to thoſe important objects, 
which at once enrich, ſtrengthen, and adorn 2 
nation. They will flouriſh, where they are cult 
vated ; and they are always beſt cultivated by th: 
indulgence, the encouragement, and above all by 4 | 
the example of perſons of ſuperior rank. _ 
I cannot conclude without repeating my 
, heartieſt thanks to you for your kind addrefles 1 

in which, you expreſs. your approbation of my; 
conduct. My duty to the king, who wiſhes th 
intereſt and happineſs of all his ſubjects, called for 1 


my utmoſt endeavours to promote yours ; and 
my inclinations conſpired with my duty. The — 
ſentiments ſhall, I aſſure you, be the only mo 
tives of all my actions, of which your Tterd 5 
muſt conſequently be the only object.“ he 

Immediately after cloſing the ſolos, the ear A 


of Cheſterfield ſet out for London, where he ar 


rived the thirteenth of April; ſoon after whid 


he ſent his fon abroad, as he bod intimated in WF: 

laſt letter, and went to Bath himſelf for the bene 

| fit of his health. His letters to his dear boy grevMiec 

now more frequent and import tant; but as ther 
. {ooo 


7 E419] | 
= on met with a temporary interruption, I ſhall 
© 1 purſue the ſame method, which I did with regard 
co thoſe from Dublin, though they have certainly 
a more intimate relation to the general ſyſtem. 
phat relation however is not ſufficiently intimate 

W to entitle them to be conſidered as part of it: I 
== {hall therefore retain the dates and other particu- 
1 lars illuſtrative of his lorditip's s life. 


Bath, Sept. 29, 0. 8. 1746. 


7 DEAR BOY, 


il I received by the laſt mail your letter of the 
MS twenty-third N. S8. from Heidelberg, and am ve- 
ry well p:caſed to find that you inform yourſelf of 
che particulars of ſeveral places you go through, 
vou do mighty right to ſee the curioſities in thoſe 
eeveral places; ſuch as the golden Bull at Frank- 
fort, the tun at Heidelberg, c. Other travellers 
ee chem and talk of them, it is very proper to ſee 
them too; but remember, that ſeeing is the leaſt 
material object of travelling; hearing and know- 
ing are the eſſential points. Therefore pray let 
Hour inquiries be chiefly directed to the know- 
edge of the conſtitution and particular cuſtoms 
of the places where you either reſide at, or paſs 
through; who they belong to, by what right and 
tenure, and ſince when; in whom the ſupreme 
othority is lodged; and by what magiſtrates, 
Band in what manner, the civil and the criminal 
WH uſtice is adminiſtered, It is likewiſe neceſſary to 
get as much acquaintance as you can, in order to 
: Nobſerve the characters and manners of the people; 
or, though human nature is in truth the ſame | 
7 through the whole human ſpecies, yet it is ſo dif- 
. 3 modified and varied, by education, habit, 
ad 1 different cuſtoms, that one thould, upon a4 
5 DN... TIES Light | 
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flight and ſuperficial obſervation, almoſt think it 

different. 

As I have never been in Switched myſelf, 
1 muſt defire you to intorm me, now and then, of i 


the conſtitution of that country. As for inſtance: 


do the Thirteen Cantons, jointly and collectively, 
form one government, where the ſupreme auth. i 


rity is lodged ; or is each canton ſovereign in it. 
ſelf, and under ng tie or conſtitutional obligation 1 


of AY in common concert with the other Can- 


tons? Can any one Canton make war or alliance 
with a foreign power, without the content of ile 
other twelve, or at leaſt a ee, of them? Can 
one Canton declare war to another ? If every 5 8 


ton is ſovereign and independent in itſelf, 
whom is the ſupreme power of that Dani 


lodged? Is it in one man, or in a certain number 


of men? If in one man, what is he called? if inf 
2 number, what are they called; ſenate, council, : 
or What? I do not ſuppoſe that you can. yet. knor : 
thele things yourſelf ; but a very little inquiry, off 
thoſe who do, will enable you to anſwer me d : 
queſtions in your next, ; 


„ You ſee, lam ſure, the neceſſity of knowing 
theſe things thoroughly, and, conſequently the 
neceſſity of converſing much with the people oY 

the eountry, who alone can inform you righthy | 
-whereas moſt of the Engliſh, who travel, con: BH 


_ verſe only with each other, and conſequenty 
know no more, when they return to England 
than they did when they left it. This procced|i 


from a mauvaiſe honte, which makes them aſhamedf 7 


of going into company; and frequently too fro 1 | 
the want of the neceſſary language (French) to cu 
able them to bear their part in it. As for the 1-8 
vaiſe honte, 1 hope you are above it. Your gurl J 
: is ne other peoples; 1 0 you will tak'K J 
car} 


. ing the pain and inconveniencies of this mauvaiſe 
bone, have ruſhed into the other extreme, and 
turned impudent; as cowards ſometimes grow 
deſperate from the excels of danger: but this too 
is carefully to be avoided ; there being nothing 


E 


care that your dreſs {hall be ſo too, and to avoid 


any ſingularity. What then ſhould you be a- 
ſhamed of; and why not go into a mixed compa- 
ny, with as much eaſe, and as little concern as 


you would go into your own room? Vice and ig- 
norance are the only things! know, which one 
ought to be aſhamed of: keep but clear of them, 
and you may go any where, without tear or con- 


Cer ln? 
This is an Sdellent advice, and the obſerva- 
tions that follow are worthy of it, 
I have known ſome people, Who, from feel 


more generally ſhocking than impudence. The 


medium, between theſe two extremes, marks 


out the well-bred man; he feels himſelf firm and 


8 caly in all companies; is modeſt without being 
8 baihful, and ſteady without being impudent: if 

he is a ſtranger, he obſerves, with care, the man- 

ners and ways of the people the molt eſteemed of 
chat place, and conforms to them with complai- 
= ſince. Inſtead of finding fault with the cuſtoms 

of that place, and telling the people that the Eng- 
liſn ones are a thouſand times better, (as my 
countrymen are very apt to do) he commends 
their table, their dreſs, their houſes, and their 
= manners, a little more, it may be, than he really 
= thinks they deſerve. But this degree of complai- 
= lance is neither criminal nor abject; and is but a 
| ſmall price to pay for the good-will and affection 
of the people you converſe with. As the genera- 


lity of people are weak enough to be pleaſed with 


| thele little things, TOP who refute to pleaſe 
them. 


5 16 1 
them, ſo cheap, are, in my mind, weaker chan 
dex: 

© 'Fhis letter is ian gti grown too Jong ; J but, 
as always flatter myſelf that my experience may 
be of {ome uſe to your youth and INCXPerience. 
T throw out, as it occurs to me, and thall conti- 
nue to do ſo, every thing thar 1 think may be of 
the leaſt advantage to you 1n this important and 
decifive period of your life. God preſerve you! 
OS PS 1am much better, aud (ball leave this 
5 oon.“ | 


The following letter altogether is a maſterpiece; [5 
and wit is remarkable, his lordſhip's name is 
for mally affixed to it in the late publication, 
and 1 not to any of the rell. 


Bath, oe. the 4th, 0. 8. 1746. 


« DEAR BOY, 


© Though 1 employ ſo much of my time in 
RS to vou, [ confeſs, | have often my doubts, 
whether it is to any purpoſe. [ know how un- 
welcome advice generally is; I know that thoſe 
who want it moſt, like it and follow it leaſt; and 
I know, too, that the advice of parents, more 
; particularly, is aſcribed to the moroſeneſs, the 


imperiouſneſs, or the garrulity of old- age. But 


then, on the other hand, | flatter myſelt, that as 
your own reaſon, (though too young as yet to 
ſuggeſt much to you of itſelf) is, however, ſtrong 
enough to enable you, both to judge of, and re. 
ceive plain truths: I fatter myſelf (I ſay) that 
your own reaſon, young as it is, mutt tell you, 
that I can have no intereſt but yours in the ad- 
vice | give you ; and that, conſequently, you will 
t leaſt weigh and conſider it well: in which cale, 
5 : ms: 
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mean to adviſe as a friend, and an indulgent one 


too: and do not apprehend that I mean to check 
your pleaſures; of which, on the contrary, I on- 


ly deſire to be the guide, not the cenſor. Let 
my experience ſupply your want of it, and clear 


your way, in the progreſs of your youth, of 
thoſe thorns and briars, which ſcratched and diſ- 


figured me in the courſe of mine. I do not, there- 


tore, ſo much as hint to you, how abfolutely de- 
pendent you are upon me; that you neither have 


nor can have a {hilling in the world but from me; 
and that, as | have no womanith weaknefs for 


your perſon, your merit muſt, and will, be the 
only meaſure of my kindneis. I ſay, I do not 
hint theſe things to you, becauſe I am convinced 
chat you will act right, upon more noble and 
Ws generous principles: I mean, for the fake of do- 
ing right, and out of affection and gratitude to 


me. e oo 
l have ſo often recommended, to you, at- 


tention and application to whatever you learn, 


that I do not mention them now as duties ; but [ 


point them out to you, as conducive, nay, abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to your pleatures, for can there 


be a greater pleaſure, than to be univerſally al- 


lowed to excel thoſe of one's own age and manner 


of life? And, conſequently, can there be an 


thing more mortifying than to be excelled by 
them? In this latter cafe, your ſhame and regret _ 


muſt be greater than any body's, becauſe every 
body knows the uncommon care which has been 


taken of your education, and the opportunities 
you have had of knowing more than others of 
your age. I do not confine the application which 
| recommend, ingly to the view and emulation of 
"to our Ng > Econ 


ſome of it will, I hope, have its effect. Do not 
think that I mean to dictate as a parent; I only 
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5 128 
excelling others (though that is a very ſenſible 


- pleaſure and a very warrantable 50 ); but ! 
mean likewile to excel in the thing itſelt; for, in 


my mind, one may as well not know a thing at all; 


as know it but imperfectly. To know a little of 


any thing, gives neither ſatisfaction nor credit; | 3 i 


but often brings diſgrace or ridicule, 
Mr. Pope ſays, very truly, :- 


* A little knowledge i is a dang'r rous thing ; 33 
bi Drink deep. or ralte not the Caltalian ſpring.” 


And what is alles e of every thing, 
infallibly conſtitutes a coxcomb. 1 haye often, 
of late, reflected what an unhappy man J mult 


now have been, if I had not acquired in my youth 


ſome fund and taſte of learning. What could ! 
have done with myſelt, at this age, without 


them? I muſt, as many ignorant people do, have | 
deſtroyed my health and faculties by ſotting away Þ 
the evenings; or, by waſting them frivolouſly in 


the tattle of women's company, muſt have ex- 


| Poled mylelf to the ridicule and contempt of thoſe 


very women; or, laſtly, I mutt have hanged my- 
felf, as a man once did, for wearineſs of putting 
on and pulling off his ſhoes and ſtockings every 
day: My books, and only my books, are now 
left me, and I daily find what Cicero ſays of Icarn- 


ing to be true: Hac /tudia (ſays he) en = 
alunt, ſenectutem oblectant, ſecundas res ornant, ad- | 
verſts perfugium, ac /olatiun prebent, delectant domi, x 
impediunt forts, pernoctant nobiſcum, Progr mantur, 


ruſticantur.“ 
I do not mean, by this: to exclude converſa- 


tion out ol the pleaſures of an 1 advanced age; on 


the 
. Theſe udies, (Philoſophy) a youth, delight old age, are an 


ornament to proſperity, are a retuge, a comfort in adverſity, are delightful 
at home, find us employment abroad, and are always with us through the 
night, in Jong Journeys, and country retirements, 


= [127 J 
the contrary, it is a very great and a very rational 
pleaſure, at all ages; but the converſation of the 
ignorant is NO converſation, and gives even them 
no pleaſure : they tire of their own fterility, and 
73 . have not matter enough to furnith them with 5 
words to keep up a converſation. * 
Wet me, theretore, molt earneſtly recom- 
mend to you, to hoard up while you can, a great 
1 Loc ot knowledge ; for though, during the dif- 
; 5 ſipation of your youth, you may not have occa- 
. non to ſpend much of it; yet, you may depend 
upon it, that a time will come, when you will 
want it to Maintain you.“ Public granaries are 
filled in plentiful years ; not that it is known that 
the next, or the ſecond, or third year will prove 
Ca ſcarce one; but becauſe it is knowh, that, 
1 i or later, ſuch a year will come, in which 5 
che grain will be wanted: 
i | will ſay no more to you upon this ſubject ; 
ou have Mr. Harte with you to enforce it, you 
have reaſon to aſſent to the truth ol it; 15 that, 
Nin Hort: « you have Moſes and the Prophets; if 
= you will not belicve them, neither will you. 
oY * believe, though one roſe from the dead.” — Do 
not imagine that the knowledge, Which I ſo 
ö anch recommend to you, is confined to books, 
FE uſeful, and neceflary as that Knowledge 
but! comprehend | in it the great knowledge of 
i Wt lc world, ſtill more nece{lary than that o. books. 
3 2 AF truth, they aſſiſt one another rec 1procally ; 
and no man will have either perfectly, who has 
not both. The knowledge of the world is only 
| Wt o be acquired in the world, and not in a cloſet. 
| L Hs alone will never teach it you; but they 
vin ſuggeſt many things to your obſervation, 
hach might otherwiſe eſcape you; and your 
own obſervations upon mankind, when compared 
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with thoſe which you will find in books, will bey 


you to fix the true point. 
« To know mankind well, requires full 15 


much attention and application as to know books, 
and, it may be, more lagacity and diſcernment, 
am, at this time, acquainted with many elderly Bt 
people, who have all paſſed their whole lives in 


the great world, but with ſuch levity and 1nat- 


tention, that they know no more of it now, than 


they did at fifteen. Do not flatter yourſeli 


therefore, with the thoughts that you can acquire 5 


this kuowledge in the frivolous chit-chat of id: 


ect hereafter, Adieu. 
c ] have this moment received your letter 


from Scaff hauſen: : in the date of it you forgot the 1 


month.“ 2 


How attentive was this great man to the all : | 


e Eee of his dear of RF 
4th, 


companies: no, you muſt go much deeper than {| 
that. You mult look into people, as well as at 
them. Almoſt all people are born with all the pal 
fions, to a certain degree; but almoſt every man 
has one prevailing one, to which the others ar: 
ſubordinate. Search every one for that rulity 2 
paſſion; pry into the receſſes of his heart, and ob 1 
ſerve the different workings of the ſame paſſion | in | 8 
different people. And, when you have found 
out the prevailing paſſion of any man, remember | 
never to truſt him, where that paſſion is con- 
cerned. Work upon him by it, it you | ee 
but be upon your guard yourſelf againſt it, What. 3 
ever profeſſions he may make you. | 8 

I would deſire you to read this letter Wo 
over, but that I much doubt whether you vill 
read once to the end of it. | will trouble vou ne 
longer now ; but we will have more upon this f 
CursrEkr 1ELb. 
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E „ 
| Bath, Oct. 95 0. 8. 1746. 
* Rc DEAR BOY, 
= < Your diſtreſſes in your journey from Heidel- 
berg to Schaff hauſen, your lying upon ſtraw, 


OP 
vour black bread, and your broken Berline, are 


rubs, and difficulties, which every man meets 


the underflanding is the voiture that mult carry 
vou through; and in proportion as that is 


„ ttronger or weaker, more or leſs in repair, your 

journey will be better or worſe; though, at beſt, 
"RX you will now and then find ſome bad roads, and | 
WE ſome bad inns, Take care, therefore, to keep 
that neceſſary voiture in perfect good repair; 


8 examine, improve, and ſtrengthen it every day : 


; that negli gence. 
: A propos of negligence ; Y Luft * ſomething 


3 told you, that my affection for you was not 
= weak, womaniſh one; and, far from blinding 


your faults : thoſe i it is not only my right, but my 
an intereſt to correct them. in the ſtrict ſcruti- 


135 hitherto not diſcovered any vice of the heart, 
or any peculiar weakneſs of the head: but I have 


proper ſeaſonings for the greater fatigues and diſ- 
HE trefles which you muſt expect in the courſe of 
16 bs your travels; and, if one had a mind to moralize, 
one might call them the ſamples of the accidents, 


; & with in his journey through life. In this ij Journey, 


it is in the power, and ought to be the care of 
every man to do it; he that neglects it, deſerves 
to feel, and certainly will feel, the fatal ettects of 


J IF you upon that ſubject. You know I have _ 


mc, it makes me but more quick- ighted, as to 
f.: = ne to tell you of; and it is your duty and 
Iny which I have made into you, I have (thank 
covered lazineſs, inattention, and indifference; 


faults which are only pardonable in old men, 
. 5 ho, 
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who, in the decline of life, when health and fp 
Tits fail, have a kind of claim to that ſort of tran- 


quis ity. But a young man ſhould be ambitious 


to Hine, and excel; alert, active, and indefatiga- 


ble ia the moans of doing it; and, like Cæſar, Ni! 
actum reputans, ft quid Tupereſſet agendum.* You 


ſeem to want that vivid vis animi,f which ſpurs 
and excites moſt young men to pleaſe, to ſhine, 
to excel. Without the deſire and the pains necet- 
ſary to be conſiderable, depend upon it, you ne- 
ver can be lo; as, without the deſire and atten- 
tion neceſlary to pleaſe, you never can pleaſe, 
Niellum numen abeſt, ſi ſit prudentia . is unqueſtions. 


bly true, with regard to every thing except poe. 


; try ; and I am Very ſare mu any man of common 


underſtanding may, by proper culture, care, at- 


tention, and labour, inks himſelf whatever he 


pleaſes, excepta good poet.” 
Why his lordſhip thould have excepted poetry, 


ſeems a little odd; particularly as be has elfe. 
Where ſaid, that the meaſure and harmony of 
verſiſication may be acquired : and it certainly 


may, by any man who has got a good ear. W hat 


then ſhould hinder. any man of a good ear and 


warm imagination, from making himſelf a poct! 


And without. bath. he will make but a poor ora- 
tor, notwithſianding the adage naſcitur poeta, fi 
orator An implicit veneration for the author 


ty of the ancients could only have led his lord- 


ſhip into ſuch a vulgar error. What follows, 


however, in ſome meaſure torms his apology ; 


for it appears, that the qualifications which he de- 
manded of his lon, require ed indufiry, not ge. 
nius. | „ 


06 Your 


* Edeeming SAVER to be dane if any ching remained to \be done 
+ That lively force of the mind. | 


No God is abſent, when prudence is »reſent 
9 An orator may be learnt, but a poet muſt be born one, 


W 


FEY, E 
« Your deſtination,” - continues he, —“ is the 
great and buſy world; your immediate object is 
the affairs, the intereſts, and the hiſtory, the con- 
ſtitutions, the cuitoms, and the manners of the 
ſeveral parts of Europe. la this, any man of com- 
mon ſenſe may, by common application, be ſure 
| to excel. Ancient and modern hiſtory are, by at- 
\ 7 tention, eaſily attainable. Geogr aphy and chro- 
. 7 nology the fame; none of them requiring ary 
ES uncommon ſhare of genius or invention. Speak- 
ing and writing clearly, correctly, and with eaſe 
. = and grace, are certainly to be acquired, by read- 
ing the beſt authors with care, and by attention 
do the beſt living models. Thele are the quaith- 
Eg cations more particularly neceftary for you, in 
your department, which you may be por ned: of, 
it you pleaſe; and which, I tell you fairly, 1 ſhall 
be very angry at you, if you are not; becauſe, 
as you have the means in your hands, it will be 
your own fault only. _ 
Af care and ipolicaticn are neceſſary to the 
1 acquiring of thoſe qualihcations, without which 
you can never be confiderable, nor make a figure 
din the world; they are not leſs neceſſary with re- 
tgard to the jefler accompliſhments, which are re- 
a- quilite to make you agreeable and plealing 1 in ſo- 
ft cicty. In truth, whatever is worth doing at all, 
ri. is worth doing well; and nothing can be ne 
d. Xx well without attention: I therefore carry the ne- 
5, ceſſity of attention down to the loweſt things, e- 
„ven to dancing and dreſs. Cuſtom has made dan- 
de. cing ſometimes nec eſſary for a young man; there- 
fore mind it while Mob learn it, that you may 
* learn to do it well, and not be ridiculous, though 
ina ridiculous adt. "Dreſs ; is of the ſame nature; 
you mult dreſs : therefore attend to it; not in 
order to rival or excel a {op in it, but in order 
Ns 1 "0 


E 
to avoid ſingularity, and conſequently ridicute. 
Take great, care always to be dreſſed like the rea 
ſonable 3 of your own age, in the Place Sy 
| where you are; whole dreſs is never ſpoken of: Me 
one way or other, as either too negligent, or tov 
much itudied, 
What is commonly called an abſent. man, is 
commonly either a very weak, or a very affected 
man; but be he which he will, ke is, I am ſure, 
a very diſagreeable man in company. He fails i 
in all the common oflices of civility ; he ſeems Mt 
not to know thoſe people to-day, whom yeſter- B 
day he appeared to live in intimacy with, He 
takes no part in the general converſation ; but, 
on the contrary, breaks into it from time to time, 
wich ſome ſtart of his own, as if he waked from 
a dream. This (as I faid before) is a ſure indica- 
tion, either of a mind ſo weak that it 15 not able 
to bear above one object 4 time; or 10 aflect- 
| ed, that it would be ſuppoſed to be wholly en- 
groſſed by, and directed to, ſome very great and 
important objects. Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Locke, 
aud (it may be) five or {tx more, ſince the crea— 
tion of the world, may have had a right to ab- 
ſence, from that intenſe thought which the things 
they were inveſtigating required. But if a young 
man, and a man "of che world, who has no ſuch 
avocations to plead, will claim and exerciſe that 
Tight of abſence in company, his pretended right 
ſhould, in my mind, be turned into an involun- 
ary ablence, by his Perpetual excluſion out of 
company. 
1 However frivolous a company may . till, 
while you are among them, do not ſhow them, 
by your inattention, t that you think them fo ; but 
rather take their tone, and conform in 8 de- 
sree to their weaknels, inſtead of manifeſting y Our 
contempt 
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E 1 | 
contempt for them. There is nothing that peo- 
ple bear more impatiently, or forgive leſs, than 
coutempt ; and an Injury is much ſooner forgot- 
ten than an infult. If therefore you would” R 
ther pleaſe than offend, rather be well than ill 
ſpoken of, rather be loved than hated ; remember 
to have that conſtant attention about you, which 
flatters every man's little vanity; and the want 
of which, by mortify ing his pride, never fails to 
ane his reſentment, or at leaſt his ill- will. 
« My long and frequent letters, which | ſend. 
you, in great doubt of their ſucceſs, put me in 
mind of certain papers, which you have, very 
lately, and I formerly, ſent up to kites, along 
the ſtring, which we call meſlengers ; Toine of 
them the wind uſed to blow away, others were 
torn by the ſtring, and but ſew of them got up 
and ſtuck to the kite. But I will content myſelt 


now, as did then, if ſome of my preſent meſſen- _ 


gers do but ſtick to 75 Adieu.“ 


The earl of Cheſterfield was appointed | one F 
Is majeſty's principal Secretaries of State, ſoon 
after the date of the foregoing letter: their cor- 
reſpondence was, therefore, in ſome meature, in- 
terrupted for a time. He hints at that interrup- 

tion in a letter to his ſon, dated the ſecond of 
December, one thouſand leven hundred and tor- 
ty-ſix. 5 
„ have not, in my preſent dation: time to 
write to you, either i0 much or io often as I uſed, 


while J was in a place of much more leiſure Loy 


profit : but my affection for you mult not be 
judged of by the number of my letters; and, 
though the one Ictlens, the other, I allure you, 
does not.“ 5 


But 


1 
3 


without a word or two to yourſelf. 


E205 4 


But: notwithſtanding what the earl of! Cheſter: 


field here ſays of the want of leiſure, he conti- 


nued to write pretty trequently to his dear boy, 


even while Secretary; and I ſhall continue, as for- 


merly, to give ſuch letters written during that 


time, as can throw any light upon his lordſhip I 
life or character. 


London, Dec. oth, 0. 8. 1746 


00 DEAR BOY, 


3 Though [ have very little time, and though 
] write by this poſt to Mr. Harte, 


vernor | yet I cannot ſend a packet to Lauſanne 
1 thank you 
for your letter of congratulation which you wrote 
me, notwithſtanding the pain it gave you. Ihe 


accident that cauſed the pain, was, I preſume, 
owing to that degree of giddineſs which I have 
ſometimes taken the liberty to ſpeak to you of, 


The poſt I am now in, though the object of moſt 


people's views and deſires, was in foine degree 

_ inflicted upon me; and a certain concurrence of 
circumſtances obliged me to engage in it. 
feel that it requires more ſtrength of body and 
mind than I have, to go through with it: were 


you three or four years older, you {ſhould ſhare 


in my trouble, and I would have taken you into 
my office; but 1 hope you will employ thoſe 
three or four years ſo well, as to make yourſelf 
capable of being of uſe to me, if I ſhould con- 
tinue in it ſo long. The reading, writing, and 
ſpeaking the modern languages correctly; the 
knowledge of the laws of nations, and the par- 
ticular conſtitution of the empire; of hiſtory, 

dengphy, and chronology, are e necet- 


far y 


This ſon's go- 


But I 


23s 


[ 129 1 
fary to this buſineſs, for which I have always in- 
tended you. With thele qualifications, you may 
very poſlibly be my lucceſſor, though not my im- 
= mediate one. 
l hope you employ your whole time, which 
fe people do; and that you put every moment 
to profit of ſome kind or other. I call company, 
walking, riding, &c. employing one's time, and, 
: upon proper occafions, very ulefully ; but what 
| E | 1 cannot forgive, in any body, is ſauntering, and 
j doing nothing at all, with a thing ſo precious as 
time, and ſo ſtrerdveinbie when loſt. 
5 Are you acquainted with any ladies at Lau- 
anne; and do you behave yourſelf with polite— 


* neſs enough to make them delire your company! 2 
N 1 muſt finiſh - God bleſs TE: ee 


5 The next letter is in French but as I ſuppoſe 
a4 tranſlation may ſatisfy moſt readers, I hall give 
= - chat only. The ſubject is Pierre I” 

= London, Feb. 24th, O. 8. 1747. 
18 

= In 8 that we may, reciprocally, keep 


2 up our French, which, for want of practice, we 
6 A might forget, you ir permit me to have the 
5 5 honourſof aſſuring you of my reſpects, in that 
- | language; and be ſo good as to anſwer me alſo 
8 iin the n Not that I am apprehenſive of your - 
5 1 forgetting to ſpeak French; ſince it is probable, | 
4 that two-thirds of your daily prattle is 3n that 
ON language; but becauſe, if you leave off writing 


5 Trench, you may, perhaps, neglect that Eran 


1 

„ atical purity, and accurate orthography; which, 
1 3 in other languages, you excel in ; and, even in 
1 5 Frech, it is better to write well than ill It is a 


„ Janguage 


E 1 

language at leaſt very proper for an and 
gay ſubjects; ſo that I ſhall confine myſelf to theſe, 
and reſerve thoſe which are ſerious for Engliſh. | 
ſhall not, therefore, mention to you, at preſent, 
your Greek or Latin, your ſtudy of the law of 
nature or nations, of the rights of communities 
or individuals, but rather diſcuſs the ſubject of 
your amuſements and pleaſures; for, to fay the 
truth, one muſt have ſome. May J be permitted 
to enquire of what nature yours are? Do they 
conſiſt in a little ſocial play, in good company! 
are they little agreeable ſuppers, at which chear- 
 fulneſs and decency are united? or, do you pay 
court to ſome fair one, who requires ſuch atten- 
tions as may be of ule in contributing to polilh 
you? Make me your confidant upon this ſubject! 
you ſhall not find a ſevere cenſor: on the con. 
trary, I wiſh to obtain the employment of mimi 
ſter to your pleaſures : I will point them out, And 
even contribute to them. 

Many young people adopt plealures, for 
which they have not the leaſt taſte, only becaule 
they are called by that name. They often miſtake 
ſo totally, as to imagine, that debauchery is ple 
ſure. You mult allow, that drunkennets, which 
is equally deſtructive to body and mind, is a fins 
pleaſure. High gaming, that draws you into 4 
thouſand ſcrapes, leaves you pennyleſs, and give 
you the air and manners of an Outrageous madman, 
is another moſt exquilite pleaſure ; is it not? A 
to debauching with women, indeed, the conſequci- 
ces are only the loſs of one's noſe, a broken con- 
Hitution, and now and then a few thrults with 
a {word : trifles theſe! This however, is the cata 
logue of pleaſures of moſt young people; lu 
never reaſon for themſelves, but adopt, indiſci- 
Winately, what others chuſe to call by the ie 

duciug 


1 E Wt 1 

g aocing name of pleaſure. I am thoroughly per- 
ſuaded you will not fall into ſuch errors; and 
© that, in the choice of your amuſements, you will 
be directed by reaſon and a diſcerning taſte. 

= < Flegant company; the pleaſures of the ta- 
ble, within proper bounds ; moderate play, which 
E muſes without ruffling ; and the gay and ſpright- 
ly converſations of women of wit and faſhion, 
are the true pleaſures of a gentleman ; pleaſures 
= which cauſe neither ſickneſs, ſhame, nor repen- 
EZ tance, Whatever exceeds theſe, becomes low vice, 
brutal paſſion, debauchery, and inſanity of mind; 
all which, far from giving ſatisfaction, — on 
Ei diſhonour and diſgrace. Adieu.“ 1 


in the following letter, among many others, 
n- his lordſhip diſcovers a peculiar partiality to French 
. manners: and they undoubtedly have their ad- 

id vantages; particularly for a man deſigned to act 
in a public character, as they make him equally 

or WT caſy and recollected upon all occaſions. But an 
ue utter want of the ſenſe of ſhame, and ſheepiſh_ 
ke baſhfulneſs, are almoſt equally hurttul to their 

i WW owner : the one prevents a man from diſplaying 
cl EZ himſelf to advantage, the other makes all his elo- 

ne quence and addreſs ineffectual; and between theſe 
wo extremes generally hes the difference between 
an Engliſhman and a Frenchman. I ſhould there- 
in, We tore think that a well bred Engliſhman (a charac- 
ter by no means ſcarce at preſent, whatever it 
c. might be when his lordſhip wrote) has as good a 
chance to touch the perfection of human nature 
Jas a Frenchman, if not a better; for a certain de- 
gree of diffidence of ourſelves, or an impreſſion 
Wy of reſpect for thoſe we addreſs, is eſſential to per- 
ſuade. It is highly flattering to human pride, as 
vel as s neceſſary to convince others of our ſince- 
| we 'S: g. | T3 3. 
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rity; whereas the perfect eaſe of perfect French 
politeneſs arms our pride even againſt eloquence 
itlelf/; and Cicero, with ſuch an air, had ſpoke 
in vain: nobody would have believed him in ear. 
neſt, But 1 55 accompliſhed Roman was fo diſ- 
tant from French unconcern, that he never al: 
cended the roſtrum, he tells us, without trem— 
bling, as he certainly never did without perfuad- 
ing; and the old officer, who aſking a favour of 
Lewis XIV. and not being able to conclude his 
diſcourſe, ſaid, „Sir, IJ hope you will belicve [ 
fo not bende thus before your enemies,“ had 
as little difficulty to obtain his requeſt, as if he had 
been perfectly unconcerned in the preſence of ndjeſ- 
ty. This much I thought neceffary to fay in vin- 
dication of Engliſh manners; or, at leaſt to ſhew, 
that a ſervile imitation of French manners wou d 
not be attended with better CONEQUENCES, even to 
: the MAN of the WORLD. 


London, March Sth, G, S. 1247: 
« DEAR BOY, 


„Whatever you do, will always abet me, 
very ſenſibly, one way or another; and J am now 
molt agreeably affected, by two letters, which | 
have lately ſcen from Lauſanne, upon your fub- 
ject; the one was from Madame St. Germain, 
the other from Monſieur Pampigny: they both 

ive ſo good an account of you, that I thought 
myſelf obliged, in juſtice both to them and to you, 
to let you know it. Thole who deſerve a good 


. character, ought to have the ſatisfaction of know- 


ing that they have it, both as a reward and as an 
encouragement. They write that you are not 
only decrotte,* but tolerably well-bred ; and that 
the EDS © cruſt of awkward balhfulneſs, hyneſs, 


, Poliſhed. | | 7 and 


and roughneſs, (of which, by 
your ſhare) is pretty well rubbed off. 
heartily glad of eit; 


human nature. 
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you pleaſe, and ] hope you will, arrive at. 
know what virtue is: you may have it if 


Will; it is in every man's power; and nifcrables 18 
the man who has it not. 


E . 
the bye, you had 
am moſt 
for, as I have often told you, 
thoſe leſler talents, ot an engaging, inſinuating 
manner, and _y good- breeding, a gentee] beha- 


viour and addreſs, are of infinitely more advan- 


tage, than they are generally” thought to be, 
eſpecially here in England. 


« Virtue and ſeart ning, like gold, have their 


intrinſic value; but if they are not poliſhed, they 


certainly loſe a great deal of their luſtre: and 


| even poliſhed braſs will pals upon more people 


than rough gold. What a number of fins does 
the cheartul, a good- breeding of the French 
frequently cover? Many of them want common 
ſente, many more common learning; but, in ge- 
neral, they make up fo much, by their manner, 
for thole defects, that, trequently, they: pals: un- 
Acovered.- ci: - 
ee have often did, 300 do think, that A 
Frenchman, who, "with a fund of virtue, learn- 


ing, and good ſenſe, has the manners and good- 


breeding of his country, is the perfection of 
This perfection you may, if 
You 

you 


Good ſenſe, God has 


given you. Learning, you already poſſeſs enough 
ot, to have, in a reaſonable time, all that a man 
need have. 
into the world, where it will be 
you do not acquire all the other accompliſhments 
@ neceſſary to complete and adorn your character. 
Lou will do well to make your compliments to 
Madame St. Germain and Monticur Pampigny 
& and tell chem, now tenüble you are of their par- 


With this, you are thrown out early 
your own fault if 
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tiality to you, in the advantageous teſtimonies 


which, you are informed, Try have Siven of you 
ers. 46.5755 


8. Adieu! Gonutiaue tor deten ch tetimo. 


nies; and then you will not only deſerve, but en. 


joy, my trueſt affection.” 
The ſubject of pleaſure is here refained; and 


the miſtakes with regard to it farther illuſtrated. 
by his lordſhip's own errors. If any of the ſenti- 
| Diets ſhould appear too ſree, it is to be remem- 
bred, that the author was not a parſon. In this 
letter and many others, he ſpeaks like a philoſo- 
pher, un warped by ſvitem, and unfettered by 
prejudice : he does not | preach down pleaſures, 
but falſe ones. 


London, March 27th, O. 8. 1747. 


« DEAR BOY, | 
«Pleaſure is the rock which moſt young peo- 


ple ſplit upon; they launch out with crowded | 
lails in queſt of it, but without a compals to di- 


rect their courſe, or reaſon ſufficient to ſteer the 


veſſel; for want of which, pain and ſhame, in- 
| ſtead of pleaſure, are the returns of their voyage. 
Do not think that I mean to ſnarl at pleaſure, like 
a Stoic, or to preach againſt it like a parſon ; no, | 


mean to point it out, and recommend it to you, 


like an Epicurean : 1 wiſh you a great deal; and 
my only view is to hinder you from miſtaking „ 


„The character which moſt young men firſt 


aim at is, that of a man of pleaſure; but they ge- 
nerally take it upon truſt; and inſtead of conſult- 


ing their own taſte and inclinations, they blindly 


adopt whatever thoſe, with whom they chiefly 
_ converſe, are pleaſed to call by the name of plea- 
ſure ; 3 and a man Cs Tee in the vulgar accepta- 

| tion 


. 4 


l 


f TIP OE 5 OST» 


Roll 
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tion of that phraſe, means only, a beaſtly drunk- 
ard, an abandoned whore-maſter, and a profli- 
gate ſwearer and curſer. As it may be of uſe to 


you, lam not unwilling, though at the ſame time 
aſhamed, to own, that the vices of my youth 


proceeded much more from my lilly reſolution of 
being, what I heard called a man of pleaſure, 


than from my own inclinations. I always natu- 


= rally hated drinking; and yet I have often drunk, 
= with diſzult at the time, attended by great ſick- 

® neſs the next day, only becauſe I then confidered 
drinking as a neceſſary qualification for a fine gen- 


tleman, and a man of pleaſure. oo uo 
„The fame as to gaming. I did not want mo- 
ney, and conſequently had no occaſion to play for 


it; but I thought play another neceflary ingredi- 
ent in the compolition of a man of pleaſure, and 
accordingly I plunged into it without delire, at 
firſt; ſacrificed a thouſand real pleaſures to it; 
and made myſelf folidly uneaſy by it, for thirty 


the beſt years of my life. 


Thus ſeduced by faſhion, and blindly adopt- 
ing nominal pleatures, [ loſt real ones; and my 


fortune impaired, and my conttitution ſhattered, 


are, I muſt confeſs, the juit puniſhment of my 


errors, . 1 
* Take warning then by them; chuſe your 
pleaſures for yourſelf, and do not let them be im- 


poſed upon you. Follow nature, and not faſhion: 
weigh the preſent enjoyment of your pleaſures, a- 


gainſt the neceſſary conſequences of them, and 


then let your own common ſenſe determine your 
Choice, 55 | | | 9 Were 


« I as even abſurd enough, for a little while, 
to ſwear, by way of adorning and completing the 
ſhining character which I attected ; but this folly I. 

* ſoon laid aſide, upon finding both the guilt and 

the indecency of it. „„ 95g 41 : 
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6 Were 1 to begin the world again, with the 
experience which I now have of it, I would lead a 


life of real, not of imaginary pleaſure. I would 
enjoy the pleaſures of the table, and of wine; 
but ſtop ſhort of the pains inſeparably annexed to 
an excels in either. | would not, at twenty 


years, be a preaching miſſionary of abſtemiouſ: 


neſs and ſobriety; and I ſhould let other people 
do as they would, without formally and ſenten— 


tiouſly rebuking them for it; but I would be 


moiſt firmly reſolved, not to deſtroy my own fa- 
culties and conſtitution, in com plaiſance to thoſe 


who have no regard to their e I would play 


to give me pleaſure, but not to give me pain; 
that is, I would play for trifles, in mixed compa- 


nies, to amuſe myſelf, and conform to cuſtom ; 
but I would take care not to venture for ſums, 


which, if | won, I ſhould not be the better for; 

but, it I loſt, ſhould be under a difficulty to pay; 
and, when paid, would oblige me to retrench in 
ſeveral other articles. Not to mention the quar- 
rels winch deep play commonly occaſions. 


« 1 would paſs ſome of my time in reading, 


and the reſt in the company of people of fene 
and learning, and chiefly thoſe above me: and 1 
wouid frequent the mixed companies of men and 
women of faſhion, which though often frivolous, 
yet they unbend and refreſh the mind, not uſeleis- 


ly, becauſe they Certainly poliſh and loften che 


manners. 
«© Theſe would be my pleaſures and ee 
ments, if I were to live the laſt thirty years over 
again; they are rational ones; and moreover | 
will tel you, they are really the faſhionable ones: 


for the others are not, in truth, the pleaſures of 


what J call people of fathion, but of thoſe who 
only call themſelves ſo. Does good company care 
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#6 have 4 man reeling drunk among them? Or to 


ſee another tearing his hair, and blaſpheming, for 


having loft, at play, more than he is able to pay ! ? 
Or a hbre-Hlaſter with half a nofe, and crippled 
by courſe and infamous debartchery ? No; thoſe 
who practiſe, and much more thoſe who bra Po 


them, make no part of good company ; an are 


moſt unwillingly, if ever, admitted into it. 
«© A real man of famion and pleaſure obſerves 


deceney; at leaſt, neither borrows nor affects 
vices; and, if he unfortunately has any, he gra- 


tiſies them with choice, delicacy, and ſecrecy. 


„have not mentioned the pleaſures of the 
mind, (which are the ſolid and permanent ones) 
becauſe they do not come under the head of what 


people commonly call pleaſures; which they ſeem 


to confine to the ſenſes. The pleaſure of virtue, 


of charity, and of learning, is true and laſting 


X pleafure ; which I hope you will be well and long 
1 acquainted with. Adcieu.” 
The Wee is continued 1 in the following letter. 


London, 3 25 4th, 0. S. 1721. 
„ DEAR BOY, 


_ © If you'feel half the + kN from the con : 
S ] ouſneſs of doing well, that 1 do from the informa- 
tions I have lately received in your favour from 
Mr. Harte, I ſhall have little occaſion to exhort or 

EZ admonith you, any more, to do what your own 


WY fatisfaction and felf-love will ſufficiently prompt 


BZ you to. Mr. Harte tells me that you attend, that 
= you apply to your ſtudies; and that, beginning 
do underſtand, you begin to taſte then? This 
pleaſure will increaſe, and keep pace with your 

attention; ſo that the balance will be greatly to 


ww advantage. You may. remember, that 1 


T have 
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have always earneſtly recommended to you, to do 


what you are about, be that what it will; and to 


do nothing elle at the ſame time. Do not ima- 
gine, that I mean, by this, that you ſhould at- 


tend to, and plod at your book all day long ; far 


from it: I mean that you ſhould have your plea- 


ſures too; and that you ſhould attend to them, 
for the time, as much as to your ſtudies ; and, if 
you do not attend equally o both, you will nei- 
ther have improvement or latisfaction from either. 
« A man is lit for neither buſineſs nor pleaſure, 


who either cannot, or does not, command and di— 


rect his attention to the preſent object, and, in 


| ſome degree, baniſh, for that time, all other ob- 
jects from his thoughts. If at a ball, a ſupper, or 
a party of pleature, a man were to be ſolving, in 


his own mind, a problem 1 in Euclid, he would be 


a very bad companion, and make a poor ligure e in 


that company Or if, in ſtudying a problem in his 


cloſet, he were to think of a minuet, I am apt to 


believe that he would make a very poor mathema- 


tician. 4 


« There is time enough for every thing, in the 


courſe of the day, if you do but one thing at 


once; but there is not time enough in the year if 


25 will do two things at a time. The Penſiona- 
ry de Witt, who was torn to pieces in the year 
1 did the whole buſineſs of the Republic, 
and yet had time left to go to aſſemblies in the 
_ evening, and ſup in company. Being aſked, 


how he could poſlibly find time to go through ſo 
mach bulineſs, and yet amuſe himſelf in the 
evenings as he did? he anſwered, There was no- 


thiag to caly ; for that it was only doing one 
thing at a time, and never putting off any wung 
till e- morrou, that. couid be done en, 
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« This ſteady and undiſſipated attention to 


one object, is a ſure mark of a ſuperior genius; 
as hurry, buſtle, and agitation, are the never- 


failing ſymptoms, of a weak and frivolous mind. 


When you read Horace, attend to the jultneſs of 


his thoughts, the happineſs of his diction, and 


the beauty of his poetry; and do not think of 
Puſſendorf de Homine et Cive : and, when you are 
reading Puffendorf, do not think of Madame de 
St. Germain; nor of Puffendorf, when you are 


talking to Madame de St. Germain.” 
It will be unneceſſary to make any apology for 


inſerting. the following letter; for, though the 
precepts in it are few, it contains the names of 
ſeveral collections of letters, which will do more 
to form a perfect epiſtolary ſtile, than a volume 


on the ſubject of letter-writing : and his lordſhip's 
recommendation will SAY be of FEET 


London, July 20th, 0. 8. 177. 
. DEAR BOY, 


iin your mamma's letter, Which goes "Hts. 
B encloſed, you will find one from my ſiſter, to 
thank you for the Arquebuſade water which you 
ſent her, and which the takes very kindly. She 
BS would not ſhow me her letter to you; but told 


5 me, that it contained good wiſhes and good ad- 
vice; and, as I know ſhe will how your letter, in 


anſwer to her's, I ſend you here encloſed the 
By draught of the letter which I would have you 
BY write to her. I hope you will not be offended at 
my offering you my aſſiſtance upon this occaſion: 
Wy becauſe, I preſume, that as yet Four: are not much 


uſed to write to ladies. 


A propos of letter-writing ; j the beſt models 


that you can form yourſelt upon, are, Cicero, 


* Cardinal 
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Cardinal d'Offat, Madame Sevigne, and Cin te 
Buſſy Rabutin. Cicero's Epiſtles to Atticus, and 
to his familiar friends, are the beſt examples that 
vou can imitate, in the friendly and the familiar 
ſtyle. The ſimplicity and clearneſs of Cardinal 

d'Offat's. letters, how how letters of buſineſs | 
ought to be written: no affected turns, no at- 
tempt at wit, obſcure or perpliex his matter; 
Which is always plainly and clearly ſtated, as buli. 
neſs always thould be. For gay and amuſing let- 
ters, for enjouement and badinage,* there are none 
that equal Comte Buſſy's and Madame Sevigné's. 
They are ſo natural, that they ſeem to be extem- 
pore converſations of two people of wit; rather 
than letters, which are commonly ſtudied, though 
they ought not to be ſo. l would adviſe you to 
| let that book be one in your itinerant worry; - 
will both amuſe and inform you. | ; 
I have not time to add any more now; TY | 


: good night. 5 


This letter! is upon lying ; 3 Py fin the deſcrip: 
tion of a vain liar, with which it concludes, it ap- 
__ pears that his lordſhip would have excelled in co- 
medy : for there is a particularity and truth in it, 
which is rarely found, even in writers of taſte and 
oblervation. = 


* Mk "ji! 
31:96 ; 


{ 

5 | 

London, Sept. arty 0. 85 ar. : . | 
60 DEAR BOY; 


-: 2a I do not wonder that you were ſurpriſed at 
the credulity and ſuperſtition of the papiſts at Ein- 
ſiedlen, and at their abſurd ſtories of their chapel. 
But remember, at the ſame time, that errors and 
miſtakes, however | groſs, in matters of opinion, 


=o 


i 


is $prightlinefs 3 Diverſion. | 


r 
if they are ſincere, are to be pitied ; but not pu- 
niſhed, nor laughed at. The blindneſs of the un- 
derſtanding is as much to be pitied, as the blind- 
neſs of the eyes; and there is neither jeſt nor guilt 
in a man's lofing his way in either caſe. Charity. 
bids us ſet him right, if we can, by arguments 
and perſuaſjons ; but charity, at the fame time, 
forbids, either to puniſh or ridicule his misfor- 


tune. Every man's reaſon is, and mult be, his 


guide; and I may as well expect, that every 
man ſhould be of my ſize and complexion, as 
that he ſhould reaſon juſt as I do. Every man 
ſeeks for truth; but God only knows who has 
found it. It is, therefore, as unjuſt to perſecute, 

as it is abſurd to ridicule people for thoſe ſeveral 


opinions which they cannot help entertaining up- 


on the conviction of their reaſon. It !; the man 


EZ who tells, or who acts a lie, that is guilty, and 


not he who honeſtly and ſincerely believes the lie. 
II really know nothing more criminal, more 
mean, and more ridiculous, than lying. lt! is the 
: production either of malice, cowardice, Or vani- 
ty; and generally miles of its aim in every one 
of theſe views; for lies are always detected, ſoun- 
er or later. If | tell a malicious he, in order to 
affect any man's. fortune or character, T may in- 


Ez deed injure him for ſome time; but ! hall be ſure 


to be the greateſt ſufferer myielf at laſt; for, as 
ſoon as ever | am detected (and detected mot 
certainly ſhall be) lam blaſted for the infamous 
attempt; and whatever is ſaid afterwards, to the 
diſadvantage of that perſon, however true, paſles 
for calumny. It I he, or equivocate, for it is the 
ſame thing, in order to excuſe myſelf of fome- 
thing that I have ſaid or done, and to avoid the. 
danger Or the {ſhame chat 1 apprehend from it, I 
di Meere at once, my fear, 48 Wel as my falſe- 
hood; 
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hood; and only increaſe, inſtead of avoiding, the 


F 12 1 


danger and the ſhame ; I ſhow myſelt to be the 
weit and the meaneſt of mankind, and am ſure 


to hong always treated as ſuch. 


Fear, inſtead of avoiding, invites "hdr; 


5 for concealed cowards will infult known ones. It 


one has had the misfortune to be in the Paß 


there is ſomething noble in frankly owning it; 
is the only way of attoning for it, and the ts 
way of being for given. 
ſhuffling. in order to remove a preſent danger or 
incouveniency, is ſomething ſo mean, and betrays 
ſo much fear, that whoever practiſes them, al. 
Ways deſe ve to be, and often will be kicked. 


Equivocating, evading, 


„There is another ſort of lies, inoffenſive e- 


nough in themſelves, but wonderfully ridiculous ; Þ 
1 mean thoſe lies which a miſtaken vanity. jug. Þ 


gelis, that defeat the very end for which they are 


calculated, and terminate in the humiliation and 
confuſion bf. their author, who is fure to be de- 
| tected. 
cal lies, all intended to do infinite honour to their 
author. 
mances; he has been in dangers from which no- 


Theſe are chiefly narrative and hiſtori- 
He 1s always the hero of his own 70- 


body but himſelf ever eicaped ; he has ſeen with 


his own eyes, whatever other people have heard 
or read of: he has had more bonnes fort:enes,X than 


ever he knew women; and has rid more miles 


7 pot, in one day, than ever courier went in two. 
le is ſoon dilcovered, and as ſoon becomes the 
object of univerſal contempt and ridicule. — Re- 


member then, as long as you live, that nothing 


but ſtrict truth can car ry you through the world, 


with either your conſcience or your. honour un- 
WwWounded. 


It is got only your duty but your 
intereſt: as a proof of which, you may always 
obſerve, 


2 Female favours, | 
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this the following letter his lordſhip his on 
8 that knowledge of the worid, which he after⸗ 
| wards. treats at lo much length. 


London, Oct. 2d, 0. $8 1747. 
«6 DEAR BOY, 


« By your letter of the eigkteenth vaſt, N. 8. 
l aaqd that you are a oleratile landicape painter, 
ind can preſent the ſeveral views of Switzerland 
to the curious. 1 am very glac! of it, as it is a 
proof ot tome attention; but [ hope you will be 
W 2s 2004 a portrait painter, which is a much more 
noble ſcience. By portraits, you will e calily j udge, 
chat { do not mean the outlines and the colour- 
ing of the human figure; but the inhde of the 
5 heart and mind of man. 


This {cfence requires more attention,  obſer- 


vation, and penetration, than the other as indeed 
it is infinitely more uſeful. Search therefore, with 
the greateſt care, into the characters of all thoſe 
S with whom you converſe with; endeavour to diſ- 
cover their predominant paſſions, their p:evailing 
Sg wenrknefſes, their vanities, their follies, and their 
Wy bumours ; with all the right and wrong, wiſe and 
WS lilly iprings of human etions; which make ſluch 
inconſiſtent aud Whimſical beings of us rational 
creatures. A moderate ſhare of penetiation, with 
WS great attention, will infatably” Make theſe neceſ- 
= ary diſcoveries. 


nis is the true knowledge of the world ; 


and the world is a country which nobody Ar 
Vet knew by deicription ; one muſt travel through 


iT 


obſerve,” that the greatett” fools are the greateſt Is 
ars. For my own part, I judge of every man's 
tr uth by his re of underſtanding. Adieu!“ 


— > 3g * © " 
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neis of character. For example, one general mode 
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it one's ſelf to be acquainted with it. The fcho: 
Hr, who in the duſt of his cloſet talks or writes 
of the world, knows no more of it, than that ora- 
tor did of war, who judiciouſly endeavoured to 
witruct Hannibal in it. Courts and camps are the 
only places to learn the world in. There alone all 
kinds of characters reſort, and human nature is 

| {een in all the various ſhapes and modes, which 
education, cuſtom, and habit give it: whereas, in 
all other places, one local mode generally prevails, 


and produces a ſeeming, though not a real, ſame- 


dittinguilhes an univerſity, another a trading town, 


a third a ſea-port town, and ſo on; whereas at a 
capital, where the prince or the ſupreme power 


reſides, ſome of all theſe various modes are to be 


feen, and teen in action too, exerting their ut- 
moſt ſk1l}1n purfuit of their ſeveral objects. 
„Human nature is the ſame all over the world; 
: bur its operations are ſo varied by education and 


habit, that one mult ſee it in all its dreſſes, in or: 


der to be intimately acquainted with it. The pat- 
ſion of ambition, tor inſtance, is the ſame in a 
courtier, a foldier, or an ecclefiaftic ; but, from 
their different educations and -babits,, they will 
take very different methods to gratify it. Civili- 
ty, which is a diſpoſition to accommodate and 

oblige others, is eflen tially the ſame in every coun- 
try; but good breeding, as it is called, which is 
the manner of exerting that diſpoſition, is differ- 
ent in almoſt every country, and merely local; 
and every man of ſenſe imitates and conforms to 

that local good breeding of the place which he 1s 
at. —A conformity and flexibility of manners is 
of neceflary i in the courſe of the world; that is, with 
regard to/all things, which are not wrong in them- 


ſelves. The nerſatile ingeninmt is the moſt uſeful 
| 08 


+a yieing conformity temper, 


1 
ne 


L 145 1 
of Al. It can turn itſelf inſtantly from one obs 
ject to another, aſſuming the proper manner for 
each. It can be ſerious with the grave, chearful 
with the gay, and trifling with the frivolous. 


Endeavour, by all e to acquire this talent, 


for it is a very great one.?“ ? 
The ſubject of the world is ede in "this 


letter, with ſome very deep and judicious: obſer 


vations with * to com — and friends. 


London, Og. 9th, 0. 8. 7. | 


CW ' DEAR BOY, 


Led People of your age, have, commonly, 
unguarded frankneſs about them ; which ks 
them the eaſy prey and bubbles of the artful and 
the experienced : they look upon every knave, or 
fool, who tells them that he is their friend, to be 


really ſo; and pay that profeſſion of ſimulated 


friendſhip, with an indiſcreet and unbounded 
confidence, always to their loſs, often to their 
ruin. Beware, therefore, now that you are 
coming into the world, of theſe pgoffered friend- 
ſhips, Receive them with great civility, but 
with great incredulity too; and pay them with 
compliments, but not with confidence. Do not 
let your vanity, and ſelf- love, make you ſuppoſe 


1 that people become your friends at firſt ſight, or 


even upon a ſhort acquaintance, Real friendſhip 
is a lo grower ; and never thrives, unleſs in- 


grafted upon a lock of Known and reciprocal 
merit. 


6 There i is rabother kind 85 3 friendſhip, 5 
among young people, which is warm for the 
time, but, by good luck, of ſhort duration. 
This friendſhip i is haſtily produced, by their being 
accidentally thrown together, and purſuing the 
Hg . lame. 


„ 


ſame courſe of riot and ee "A We 


friendſhip, truly! and well cemented by drunk. 
enneſs and lewdneſs. It ſhould rather be called 
na conſpiracy againſt morals and good manners, 
and be puniſhed as ſuch by the civil magiſtrate. 
However, they have the impudence, and the fol. 
Ny, to call this confederacy, a friendſhip. They 
tend one another money, for bad purpoſes; they 


engage in quarrels, oftenfive and defenſive, for 


| their accomplices; they tell one another all they 


know, and often more too; when, of a ſudden, 


ſome accident diſperſes them, and they think no 
more of each other, unleſs it be to ae and 
laugh at their imprudent conſidence. 


* Remember to make a great difference be- 
tween companions and friends; for a very com- 


Plaifant and agreeable companion may, and often 


does, prove a very improper and a very dan- 


gerous friend. People will, in a great degree, 
and not without reaſon, form their opinion of 


yon, upon that which they have of your friends; 


and there is a Spaniſh proverb, which fays, very 
a tell me who you live with, and I will tell you 


who you are. One may fairly ſappoſe, that a man, 


who makes a knave or a fool his friend, has 
ſomething very bad to do, 'or to conceal. But, 
at the ſime time that you carefully decline the 


friend{hip of knaves and fools, if it can be called 


friendſhip, there is no occaſion to make either of 
them your enemies, wantonly, and unprovoked; 

for they are numerous bodies; and I Would ra- 
ther chuſe a ſecure neutrality, than alliance, or 
war, with either of them. You may be a de- 


dlared enemy to their vices and follies, without 


being marked out by them as a perſonal one. 
Pheir enmity is the next dangerous thing to their 
Friendſhip, —Have a real referve with almot 

every 


C4471 
every body ; and have a ſeeming reſerve with al- 
moſt nobody; for it is very ditagreeable to ſeem 
reſerved, and very dangerous not to be ſo. Few 
people find the true medium; many are ridicu- 
 louſly myſterious and reſerved upon trifles; and 
many re communicative of all they 
kno-wWw. 
The next thi ing to > the choice of your friends 
is the choice of your company. Endeavour, as 
much as you can, to keep company with people 
above you. There you rife, as much as you fink. 
# with people below you; for (as I have mentioned 
before) you are, whatever the company you keep 
= is. Do not miſtake, when I fay company above 
S you, and think that mean with regard to their 
birth; that is the leaſt confideration : but I mean 
Vith regard to their merit, and the light! in which 
1 wy: world conſiders them. 
I There are two forts of good company; one, | 
which is called the beau monde, and conſiſts of 
& thoſe people who have the lead in courts, and in 
= the gay part of life; the other conliſts of thoſe 
By wbo are diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiar merit, or 
who excel in ſome particular and valuable art or 
ws ſcience. For my own part, I ufed to think my- 
ſelf in company as much above me, when I was 
= with Mr. Addiſon and Mr. Pope, as it I had 
been with all the princes in Europe. What I 
mean by low company, which {ſhould by all 
means be avoided, is the company of thoſe, who, 
ablolutely inſignificant and contemptible in them 
ſelves, think they are honoured by being in your 
company, and ho flatter every vice and every 
folly you have, in order to engage you to con— 
verſe with them. The pride of being the firſt of 
the company, is but too common; but it is very 
Wy, and Very ane Nothing in the 
2 woyrid 
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world Tets down a character more, than that 
wrong turn. | 

«* You may poſſibly aſk me, whether a man has 
it always in his power to get into the beſt compa- 
ny ? and how? I ſay, yes, he has, by deſerving 
it; provided he is but in circumſtances which en- 
able him to appear upon'the footing of a gentle- 
an. Merit and good breeding will make their 

Way every where. Knowledge will introduce him, 
and good breeding will endear him to the beſt = 
companies; for, as I have often told you, polite: 
nels and good- breeding are abſolutely neceſſary to 
| adorn any, or all other good qualities or talents, 
Without them, no knowledge, no perfection 
whatſoever, is ſeen in its beſt light. The ſcholar, 
without good. breeding, is a pedant; the philoſo- 


per, a cy nic; the ſoldier, a de 5 Aud e man 
raed Adieu 1 : 


The following letter is a kind of epitome of that 
ſyſtem of breeding, which is afterwards treated 
fo much at large. What his lordſhip ſays of wo- 
men, with regard to flattery, is ſomewhat levere; 3 

85 But, Lam afraid too juſt. N 


London, oa. 16th, 0. Ty . 1747 
„ DEAR BOY, 


4 The art of pleaſing i is 2 very neceſſary 01 one to 
poſſeſs; ; but a very difficult one to acquire. It 
can hardly be reduced to rules; and your own 
good ſenſe and obſervation will teach you more of 

it than I can. Do as you would be done by, is 
the ſureſt method that! know of pleaſing. Ob- 
ſerve carefully what pleaſes you in others, and 
probably the ſame things in you will pleaſe others. 
5 9 895 are Pleaſed with the complaitance and at- 
tention 


this is an attention due from every individual t 
the majority.“ 
This obſervation i 18 excellent and vnjverflly ap- 8 
plicable. . 
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tention of others to your humours, your taſtes, 


or your weakneſſes, depend upon it, the ſame 


complaiſance and attention, on your part, to 
theirs, will equally pleaſe them. Take the tone 


of the company, that you are in, and do not pre- 


tend to give it; be ſerious, gay, or even trifling, 


2 


as you find the pr eſent humour of the company; 


Do not tell ſtories i in company; there is no- 


thing more tedious and diſagreeable: if by chance 
you know a very ſhort ſtory, and exceedingly 
applicable to the preſent ſubject of converſation, 

tell it in as few words as poſſible; and even then, 


throw out that you do not love to tell ſtories ; 


but that the ſhortneſs of it tempted you. Of all | 


things, baniſh the egotiſm out of vour converſa- 


tion, and never think of entertaining people with 


your own perſonal concerns, or private affairs; 


SW though they are intereſting to you, they are te- 
dious and impertinent to every body elſe: beſides 
that, one cannot keep one's own private affairs 
too ſecret. Whatever you think your own excel- 
lencies may be, do not affectedly diſplay them in 
company; nor labour, as many people do, to 


give that turn to the converfation, which may 


ſupply you with an opportunity of exhibiting 
them. If they are real, they will infallibly be dit- WE 
covered, without your pointing them out your- 
ſelf, and with much more advantage. Never 
maintain an argument with heat and clamour, 

8 though you think or know yourſelf to be in the 
right; but give your opinion modeitly and coolly, 

| which is the only way to convince ; and, if that 


does not do, try to change the converſation, by 


Mi aying, 
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ſaying, with good humour, We ſhall hardly 


* convince one another, nor is it neceſſary that we 
© ſhould, ſo let us talk of ſomething elle.” 
Remember that there is a local propriety to 
be oblerved in all companies; and that what is 
extremely proper in one company may be, and 
Feed is, Pay improper in another. 


ue jokes, the bons mots, the little adven- 

tures, which may do very well in one company, 
will ſeem flat and tedious, when related in an- 
other. The particular characters, the habits, the 
cant of one company may give merit to a word, 
or a geſture, which would have none at all if bY 
veſted of thoſe accidental circumſtances. Here 
people very commonly err; and, fond of ſome- 
thing that has eatertained them in one company, 


and in certain circumſtances, repeat it with em- 
. in another, where it is either inſipid, or, it 
may „ offenlive, by being ill timed, or mil- 
is 9 Nay, they often doit with this lilly bee, 
able ; « I will tell you an excellent thing 
I will tell you the belt thing in the word? 
This raites expectations, Waich, when abſolately 


dilappointed, make the relator of this excelleat 


thing look, very deſervedly, like a fool. 


« If you would par ticwarly gain the affection 


and ir iend{hip of particular people, whether men 


or women, endeavour to find out their predoni- 


nant excellency, if they have one, and their pre- 
vailing weakneſs, which every body has; and do 
Juitice to the one, and ſomething ore than 


juſtice to the other. Men have various objects 1 In 


Which they may excel; or at leaſt would be 
: thought to excel; and, though they love to hear 
juſtice done to them, where they Enow that they 
excel, yet they are moſt and beſt flattered upon 


thoſe points where they wiſh to excel, and yet are 
_ doubttul 


— 
3 


8 


i Mes %%% ͤ 
donttfin whether they do or not. As for exam- 
Ie: cardinal Richlieu, who was undoubtedty the 
ahleſt ſtateſman of his time, or perhaps of any o- 
ther, had the idle vanity of being thought the 
beit poet too; he envied the great Corneille bis 
reputation. 3d ordered a ci riticiſm to be Written 
upon the Cid. Thofe, therefore, who flattered® 
{kilfully, ſaid little to him of his abilieics f in Rate. 
= 2fairs, or at leaſt but en paſſant, * and as it might 
5 | een occur. But the incenſe which they 
gave him, the ſmoke of which, they knew, 
would turn his head in their favour, was as a bel - 
eprit and a poet. Why! Becauſe he was ſure of 
one cxcellency, and diſtruſtful as to the ae . 
_ *+ You will cally diſcover every man's prevail- 
ing vanity, by obſerving his favourite topic of 
LE converſation ; for every man talks moſt of what 
be has moſt a mind to be thought to excel in. 
Touch him but there, and you touch him to the 
quick. The late Sir Robert Walpole, (who was 
certainly an able man) was little open to flattery 
upon that head; for he was in no doubt himfelt a- 
bout it; but his prevailing weakneſs was, to be 
thought to have a polite and happy turn to eallan- 
try; of which he had uidoubtedly leſs than any 
man living: it was his favourite and frequent ſub- 
ject of converſation; which proved, to thoſe who 
had any penetration, that it was his prevailing 


WW weakneis, And they applied to it with ſuc- | 
a ces: 4 


Es Women have, in general, but one objec; : 
ES «hich is their beauty; upon Which. ce any 
W fattery is too groſs for them to wall vv Nature 
bas hardly formed a woman ugly enn to be 
inſenſible to flattery upon her perſon; if her face : 
W 13 fo TOS; that the muſt, in ſome degree, be 


conſcious 
* By the bye 3 A wit. 
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conſcious of it, her figure and her air, ſhe truſts, 


make ample. amends for it. If her figure is de- 
formed, her face, ſhe thinks, counterbalances it. 
If they are both bad, the comforts herſelf, that 
ſhe has graces; a certain manner; a je ne ſhais 


uo, ſtill more engaging than beauty. This 


truth is evident, from the ſtudied and elaborate 
dreſs of the uglieſt women in the world. An un- 


doubted, unconteſted, conſcious beauty, 18, -of - 
all women, the leaſt ſenfible of Hattery upon that 


head; ſhe 190 is her due, and is therefore 


obliged to nobody for giving it her. She muſt be 


flattered upon her underſtanding; which, though 


the may poſſibly not doubt of herſelf, yet ſhe {uſ- 


pects that men may diſtruſt. 


% Do not miſtake ine, nd think that Ir mean to 


recommend to you abject and criminal flattery : 
no; flatter nobody's vices or crimes : on the con- 
** ary, 2 abhor and diſcourage them. But there is 


no living in the world without a complaiſant i in- 


dulgence for people's weakneſſes, and innocent, 
though 11dicalous vanities. If a man has a mind 


to be thought wiſer, and a woman handſomer, 


than they really are, their error is a comfortable 
one to themſelves, and an innocent one with re— 
gard to other people; and I would rather make 
them my friends, by indulging them in it, than 


my enemies, by endeavouring g (and chat to no . 


Pate to undeceive them. 


There are little attentions, likewiſe, «hich 
are infinitely engaging, and which ſenſibly affect 
that degree of pride and ſelf love, which is inſe- 


parable from human nature; as they are unquet- 
tionable proofs of the regard and confideration 


Which we have tor the perſons to whom we pay 


them. As for ane to obſerve the little ha- 


bits, 


I know not what. 


0 Ree a 


E 
bits, the likings, the antipathies, and the taftes 
of thoſe whom we would gain; and then take care 
to provide them with the one, and to ſecure them 
from the other; giving them, genteely, to un- 
derſtand, that you had obiereed they liked ſuch 
a diſh, or ſuch a room; for which reaſon you had 
prepared it: or, on the contrary, that having ob- 
W {-rved they had an averſion to uch a dich, a diſ- 
lixe to ſuch a perſon, c. you had taken care to 
avoid preſenting them. Such attention, to ſuch 
WT trifles, flatters ſelf love much more than greater 
chiags, as it makes people think themſelves al- 
1 moſt the only objects of your thoughts and care. 
== <«< Theſe are ſome of the arcana's neceſlary for 
pour initiation in the great ſociety of the world. 
l with I had known them better, at your age; L 
have paid the price of three- and- -fifty years for 
them, and ſhall not grudge . if you reap the ad- 
vantage. Adieu.“ 

Ihe earl of Cheſterfield writes «ſeveral other let- 
ters to his ſon before his reſignation; but, as they 
264 contain nothing intereſting, I ſhall not trouble the 
reader with them, but proceed to the general 
Bf em. 


| WE 
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B His * Lordſhip Ys the 3 _ W on 
24 hfe of Retirement. The fecond Part of the Syſtem 
2 Education, delivered in a jeries of Letters to his 
Son, with moral and critical Obſervations. 


® The earl of Cheſterfield finding his health de- 
lining, reſigned his office of ſecretary of ſtate | 
which he had exerciſed with equal integrity and 
Welty) on the ſixth day of February, in the year 
e thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-eight. 
5 ED © N He 


„ 


He gives the following account of his reſig on 
ton, and his reaſons for it, in a letter to his fo, 


London, Feb. oth, 0. S. 1748. 


lk "DEAR BOY, 


« KT. OU will receive this letter, aol from a 

| ſecretary of ſtate, but from a private 
man; for whom, at his time of life, quiet was as 
fit, and as neceflary, as labour and activity are 


| for you at your age, and for many years ſtill to 


come. I reſigned the ſeals, laſt Saturday, to the 
King; who parted with me moſt graciouſly, and 
(1 may add, for he ſaid fo himſelf) with regret, 


As | retire from hurry to quiet, and to enjoy, at 


my eaſe, the comforts of private and ſocial life, 
vou will eaſily imagine that I have no thoughts of 
coppoſition, or meddling with buſineſs. Or 
cum dignitate, 18 my object. The former I now 
enjoy; and | hope that my conduct and character 
entitle. me to ſome ſhare of the latter. In ſhort, 
1am row happy; and found that I could not be 
ſo in my former public ſituation. | 
As I like your correſpondence better than 
that of all the kings, princes, and miniſters in Hu- 
rope, I ſhall now "have leiſure to carry it on more 
regularly. My letters to you wül be written, 
J am ſure, by me, and, I hope, read by you, 
with pleaſure; which, | believe, ſeldom happens, 
reciprocally, to letters written from and to a fe. 
cretary's office. 
Do not apprehend that my retirement from 
| buſineſs may be a hindrance to your advancement 
im it, at a proper time; on the contrary, it wil 
romote it: tor, having nothing to aſk tor my- 
elt, | ſhall have the better title to aſk for you. 
But You have ſtill a ſurer way than this of riſiug, 
P Leiſure with honour, and 


E 
and which is wholly in your own power. Make 
yourſelf neceſſary ; which, with your natural 
parts, you may, by application, do. Weare in 
eneral, in England, ignorant of foreign affairs; 
and of the intereſts. views, pretenſions and policy 
of other courts. That part of knowledge never 
enters into our thoughts, nor makes part of our e- 
ducation ; for which reaſon, we have fewer pro- 


per ſubj ects for foreign commiſſions, than any o- 


ther country in Europe; and, when foreign at- 
fairs happen to be debated in parliament, it is in- 
credible with how much ignorance. The harveſt 
of foreign affairs being then fo great, and the la- 
bourers fo few, if you make yourſelf maſter of 
them, you will make yourſelf neceſlary ; firſt as 
a foreign, and then as a domeſtic miniſter for 
that department. | 
| < 1 am extremely well pleaſed with the ac- 
count which you give me, of the allotment of 
your time. Do but go on fo, for two years 
longer, and I will aſk no more of you. Your la- 
bours will be their own reward ; but if you delire 
any other, that [ can add, you may depend up- 
on it. 
« lam glad that” you perceive the indecency 
and turpitude of thoſe of your commen/aux,* who 
diſgrace and foul themſelves with dirty w—s and 
ſcoundrel gameſters. And the light in which, 
I am ſure, you ſee all reaſonable and decent peo- 


ple conſider them, will be a good varming to yo 
| Adieu,” : Rs 


The following letter is a ſequel to the former : 
it ſhews us his lordſhip ſettled in retirement, and 
concludes with ſome of thoſe inſtructions, which 
are afterwards carried on without interruption, : 
ops 5 and 


1 Meſem atcs. 


E 
and which form a moſt elegant ee of Moran 
and manners. 

FO Bath, Feb. 16th, o. 8. 1746. 


0: DEAR: BOY, 


The ſirſt uſe that i made of my liberty; Was 
to come here, where | arrived yeſterday. My 
health, though not tundamentally bad, yet, tor 
want of proper attention of late, wanted fome re. 


pairs, which theſe waters never fail giving it, 1. 


ſhall drink them a month, and return to London, 
there to enjoy the comforts of ſocial life, inſtead of 


groaning under the load of bulineſs. I have given 
the deſcription of the life that I propoſe to ſead for 
the future, in this motto, which I have put op in 


the frize of my librar yi in my new houle : 


. unc veterum libris, nunc 2 et inertibus horis 
Ducere follicite JO abc vibe. . 


1 muſt obſerve to you, upon this occafibn, that 
the uninterrupted ſatisfaction which I expect to 
find in that library, will be chiefly Owing to my 
having employed ſome part of my life well 0 
? your age. L with I had employed it better, and 
latistaclion would now be complete; but, 
| 3 [ planted, while young, that degree of 
knowledge which is now my refuge and my thel- 
ter. Make your plantations ſtill more extenſive, 
they will more than pay you for your trouble. 
e do not regret the time that I pailed in plca- 
ſures; ; they were reatonable, they were the plex 
ſures of youth, and I enjoyed them while young. 
If I had not, I ſhould probably have overvalued 
them now, as we are very apt to do what we do 
not Know : bur, as. them as [ do, I know 
| their 


- Womens in reading the antient writers, and mtc in ſleep, 
90 paſſing oaly hours, 1 would e forget the anxious cares 4 of lite, 


1 
1 


1 


their cial value, and how much they are general- 


ly over-rated. Nor do I regret the time that I 
have paſſed in buſineſs, for the ſame reaſon; 


thoſe who fee only the outſide of it, imagine chat 


it has hidden char ms, Which they pant after; and 


nothing but acquaintance can undeceive them. 
1. who have been behind the ſcenes, both of plea- 
ſure. and buſineſs, and have ſeen all the ſprings 


and pullies of thoſe decorations which aſtoniſh 
and dazzle the audience, retire, not only \ With- 
out regret, but with contentment and ſatisfaction. 


But what I do, and ever ſhall regret, is the time 
which, While young, I loft in mere idleneſs, and 
in doing nothing. This is the common eech of 


the inconſideracy of youth, againſt which beg 
you will be moft carefully upon your guard, 


The value of moments, when cait up, is immenſe, | 


if well employed; if thrown away, their loſs is 


irrecoverable. Every moment may be put to | 
ſome uſe, and that with much more pleaſure than 


if unemployed. 

„Do not imagine, that, by the employment 
of time, I mean an uninterrupted application to 
ſerious ſtudies. No; pleaſures are, at proper 
times, both as neceſſary and as uſeful: the 
faſhion and form you for the world; they Bc 


you characters, and ſhew you the human heart in 


its unguarded minutes. But then remember to 


= make that uſe of them. 1 have known many peo- 


ple, from lazineſs of mind, go thorough both 
pleaſure and buſineſs, with equal ipattention; 
neither enjoying the one, nor doing the other: 
thinking themſelves men of bplealure, becauſe 
they were mingled with thoſe who were, and men 
of buſineſs becauſe. they had bulinels to do, 
though they did not do it. Whatever you do, 
do it to The Eur 8! ; do it thoroughly, not ſuper- 
ficially. 


ow 3 E 
ficially. Approfondifſez ;* go to the bottom of 
things. Any thing half done, or halt known, is 
in my mind, neither done nor known at. all. 
Nay worſe, for it often miſleads. There is hard- 
ly any place, or any company, where, you may 
not gain knowledge, it you pleaſe; almoſt every 
body knows ſore one thing, and is glad to talk 
upon that one thing, Seek and you will find, in 
this world as well as in the next. See every thing, 
inquire into every thing ; and you may excuſe 
your curiolity, and the queſtions you aſk, which 
otherwiſe might be thought impertinent, by your 
manner of alking them; for molt things depend 
a great deal upon 'the manner. As for example: 
Jam afraid that I am very troublejome with my queſ- 
tions; but nobody can ſore me ſo well as you; or. 
fometbing of that kind. i 
* Now, that you are in a Latherian. 5 
go to their churches, and obſerve the manner of 
their public worſhip ; attend to their ceremonics, 
and inquire the meaning and intention of every 
one of them. And, as you will ſoon underſtand 
German well enough, attend to their ſermons, 
and obſerve their manner of preaching. Inform 
 yourſ- If of their church- government; whether it 
reſides in the ſovereign, or in conliſtories and ſy- 
nods. Whence arites the maintenance of their 
clergy ; whether from tythes, as in England, or 
fr m voluntary contributions, or from penſions 
fl | from the tate. Do the ſame thing when you are 
W in Roman Catholic countries; go to their churches, 
| ſee all their ceremonies ; aſk the meaning of them, 
get the terms explained to you. As for inſtance: 
prime, tierce, ſexte, nones, mattins, angelus, 
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Examine, ſift to the bottom, 


E 


ders, their rules, their vows, their habits, their 
revenues, Oc. But when you frequent places Of 


public worſhip, as | would have yon go to all the 


different ones you meet with, remember, that, 
however erroneous, they are none of them ob- 


jects of laughter and ridicule. Honeſt error is to 


be pitied, not ridiculed. The object of all the 
public worſhips in the world is the ſame; it is 
that great eternal Being, who created Evers 


thing. The different manners of worthip are by 


no means ſubjects of ridicule. Each feet thinks 
its own the belt; ; and t know no intallible Judge, 


in this world, to decide which i is the belt, 


« Make the ſame inquiries, wherever you are, 
concer ning the revenues, the military eſtabliſh- 
ment, the trade, the commerce, and the police 
of every country. And you would do well to 
keep a blank paper book, which the Germans call 
an Album; and there, inſtead of defiring, as they 
do, every fool they meet with to ſcribble ſome- 


ching, write down all theſe things, as ſoon as 


they come to your knowledge i ON good authori- 
„ 


« had almoſt forgotten one thing, which 1 


would recommend as an object for your curiolity 


and information, that is the adminiſtration of Jjui- 
W tice; which, as it is always carried on in open 
court, you may, and | would have you, go and 


ſee it, with attention and inquiry.“ 
Havin, mentioned religion nigbtly !! in bis laſt, 


his lordſhip next touches on morals, aud at: 
trates, in great learning, the danger ot exccls, 


even in the beſt things. 
: Co Every excellency, and every virtue,” 08. 
FERN he, „ has its Kindred vice or weaknet: ; 


and, if carried beyond certain bounds, finks | into 


= ths one or the other. Generolity often runs ifto 
= pr ofuſion, 
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profuſion, ceconomy into avarice, courage into 
raſhneſs, caution into timidity, and fo on : inſo- 
much that, I believe, there is more judgment re- 


quired, for the proper conduct of our virtues, 
than for avoiding their oppoſite vices. Vice, in 
its true light, is lo deformed, that it ſhocks us at 
firſt fight ; and would hardly ever ſeduce us, if it 
did not, at firſt, wear the maſk of ſome virtue. 
But virtue is, in itſelf, ſo beautiful, that it 
charms us at firſt fight; engages us more and 
more, upon further acquaintance; and, as with 

other beauties, we think exceſs impoſſible : it is 


here that judgment is neceſſary, to moderate and 
direct the effects of an excellent cauſe. I ſhall ap- 


ply chis reaſoning, at preſent, not to any parti- 


cular virtue, but to an excellency, which, for 


want of judgment, is often the cauſe of ridicu- 


lous and blameable effects ; I mean, great learning, 


which, it not accompanied with ſound judgment, f 


"If equently carries us into error, pride, and pc- 
dantry. As, I hope, you will poſleſs that excel- 


lency in its utmoſt extent, and yet without its 


too common failings, the hints, which my expe- 


rience can ſuggeſt, ma, probably, not be uleleſs 


to you. 


Some karned 4 men, proud of their know- 

ledge, only ſpeak to decide, and give judgment 
Without appcal. The conſcquence of Which is, 
that mankind, provoked by the inſult, and in⸗ 


jured by the oppreſſion, revolt; and, in order to 


thake off the tyranny, even call the lawful autho- 
rity in queſtion. The more you know, the mo- 


deſter you ſhould be: and, (by the bye) that mo- 


deſty is the ſureſt way of gratifying your vanity. 
Even where you are ſure, ſeem rather doubttul : 


repreſent, but do not pronounce; and, if you 


would convince others, ſeem open to conviction 


Joel. 5 Others, 
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1 Others, to ſhew their learning, or often 
5 fro the prejudices of a ſchool- education, where 
they hear of nothing elſe, are always talking of 
the Antients, as ſomething more than men, and 
of the Moderns as ſomething leis. They are ne- 
ver without a claſſic or two in their pockets; _ 
they tick to the old good ſenſe; they read none 
of the modern traſh; and will ſhow you plainly, 
that no improvement has been made, in any one 
art or ſcience, theſe laſt ſeventeen hundred years, 
1 would by no means have you diſown your ac- 
quaintance with the Ancients; but ſtill leſs 
would I have you brag of an excluſive intimacy 
ith them. Speak of the- Moderns without con- 
tempt, and of the Ancients without idolatry ; 
judge them all by their merits, but not by their 
ages; and, if you happen to have an Elzevir claſ. 
fic in your N neither. ſhow it nor men- 
tion it. 
00 Some great ſcholars, 1 ablundly, draw: 
all their maxims, both for public and private life, 
from what they call parallel caſes in the ancient 
authors; without conſidering, that, in the firſt | 
place, there never were, lince the creation of the 
world, two cafes exactly parallel: and, in the 
next place, that there never was a caſe ſtated, or 
even known, by any hiſtorian, with every one of 
its circumſtances; which, however, ought to be 
known, in order to be ee . Reaſon 
upon the caſe itſelf, and the ſeveral circumſtances. 
that attend it, and act accordingly ; ; but not from 
che authority of ancient poets or hiſtorians. 
Take into your conſideration, if you pleaſe, caſes 
. leemingly analogous; but take them as helps on- 
ly, not as guides. We are really lo prejudiced 
by our educations; that, as the ancients deified 
T1 their heroes, we gay their madmen : of which, 
by. * ES with 


4-108 

with all due regard to antiquity, 1 rhe Leonidas 
and Curtius to have been two diſtinguiſhed ones. 
And yet a ſolid pedant would, in a ſpeech in par- 
liament, relative to a tax of two: -pence in the 
pound, upon ſome commodity or other, quote 
thoſe two heroes, as examples of what we ought 
to do, and ſuffer for our country, I have known | 
theſe abſurdities carried ſo far, by people of inju- 
dicious learning, that I ſhould not be ſurprized, 
if ſome of them were to propoſe, while we are at 
war with the Gauls, that a number of geeſe 
| ſhould be kept in the tower, upon account of the 
infinite advantage which Rome received, in a pa- 
rallel caſe, from a certain number of geeſe in the 
Capitol. This way of reaſoning, and this way 
of eg. will always form a poor politician, 
and a puerile declaimer. 
There is znother e of learned men, 
Who, though leſs ae and ſupercilious, 
are not leſs impertinent. Theſe are the commu— 
nicative and hining pedants, who adorn their 
converſation, even with women, by happy quo- 
tations of Greek and Latin, and who have con- 
tracted ſuch a familiarity with the Greek and Ro- 
man authors, that they call them by certain 
names or epithets denoting intimacy. As old 
Homer ; that /ly rogue Horace; Maro, inſtead ot 
Virgil; and Nafe, inſtead of Ovid. Theſe are 
often imitated by coxcombs, who have no learn- 
ing at all; but who have got ſome names, and 
ſome {craps of ancient authors by heart, which 
they improperly and impertinently retail in all 
companies, in hopes of paſſing for ſcholars. If, 
therefore, you would avoid the accuſation of pe- 
dantry, on one hand, or the ſuſpicion of igno- 
Tance, on the other, abſtain from learned oſtenta- 
tion. Speak the language of the company that 
2 ed Wore wo 1 


any other. Never ſeem wiſer, nor more learned, 

1 the people you are with. Wear your Jeard- : 
ing, hke your watch, in a private pocket; and 
90 not pull it out, and ſtrike it, merely to ſhow. 
that you have one. If you are aſked what 
 ofclock it is, tell it; but do not proclaim it hour- 
ly and unaſked, like the watchman,” _ 
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you are in; ſpeak it purely, and untarded with 


Theſe precepts are certainly excellent: but, 


ſince his lordſhip ſaw the propriety of ſpeaking the 

language of the company one is in, pure and an- 
larded with any other, is it not ſurpriſing that he 
BE ſhould lard the language of his country ſo much 
in: all his writings -- Would it not have been 

more to his honour, to have choſen the happieſt 

> phraſes our language afforded ; and, where theſe _ 
failed, to have introduced. others, without a to- 
reign idiom? 
Not fatisfied, like ſome people, with e : 
= the wrong fide of things, as if nothing more 
EE were neceſſary to make the right agreeable, his 
=: lordſhip enforces politeneſs by argument. 


I muſt, from time to time, remind vou, ſays 


be, 0 ſacrifice to the Graces, The different et- 


fects of the ſame things, ſaid or done, when ac- 


companied or abandoned by them, is almoſt in- 
conceivable. They prepare the way to the heart; 
and the heart has ſuch an influence over the un- 


deritanding, that it is worth while to engage it in 


our intereſt, It is the whole of wamen, who are 
guided by nothing elſe ; and it has ſo much to 
© fay, even with men, and the ableſt men too, that, 
it commonly triumphs 1 in every angie with the 


underſtanding. 
„ Monſieur de Rochefoucault, in his + maxims, 


ſays, that e eſt Jouvent la . du cur. K If 2 


2 = he 


2 The mind is often the dupe of the beart, 


Yui! 
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he had faid, inſtead of Jouvent, preſque trujonrs* | 
fear he would have been nearer the truth. This 
being the caſe, aim at the heart. Intrinſic merit 
alone will not do: it will gain you the general eſ- 
teem of all; but not the particular affection, that 
is the heart of any. 10 engage the affection of 

any particular perſon, you muit, over and above 
your general merit, have lome particular merit 
to that perſon ; by ſervices done, or offered; by 
expreſſions of regard and eſteem ; pid complai- 
ſance, attentions, &c. for him; and the graceful 
manner of doing all theſe things opens their way 
to the heart, and facilitates, or rather inſures, 
their effects. : 
From your own ber vation reflect what 1 
diſagrecable impreſſion an awkward addrefs, a 
Hovenly figure, an ungraceful manner of ſpenk- 
ing, whether ſtuttering, muttering, monotony, | 
or drawling; an unattentive behaviour, &c. 
make upon you, at firſt ſight, in a firanger, and 
hov they prejudice you againſt him, though, for 
ought you know, he may have great intrinſic 
ſenſe and merit. And reflect, on the other hand, 
how much the oppolites of all theſe things prepol- 
ſeſs you, at firſt ſight, in favour of thoſe who en- 
joy them. You with to find all good qualities in 
them, and are in ſome degree Meppen den if you 
do not. 
A thouſand little chings, not 1 to be 
defined, conſpire to form theſe graces, this ye : 
ſgars quoi, that always pleaſe. A pretty perion, 
genteel motions, a proper degree of drets, a 
harmonious voice, ſomething open and . 

in the countenance, but without laughing; 
diſtinct and properly varied manner of 8 
All theſe Wings, and an others, are neceſſary 
ö ingr edients 


. Often, Aon ever. t I don t. know what. 
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ingredients in tbe compoſition of the pleaſing Je e 
ne ſcais quoi, Which every body feels, though no 
body can deſcribe. Obſerve carefully, then, 
what diſpleaſes or pleaſes you, in others; and be 
erſuaded, that, in general, the fame things will 
leaſe or diſpleaſe them, in you.“ 
Theſe obſervations are truly valuable; but the 
following, with regard to laughter, ſeem rather 
finical: they let us, however, into a curious Pa 
ticular 1 in his lordſhip? S Character 
„Hlaving mentioned laughing, I muſt particu- 
larly warn you againſt it: and | could heartily 
wiſh, that you may often be ſeen to ſmile, but 
never heard to laugh, while you live. Frequent 
and loud laughter 1 is the characteriſtic of folly and 
ill manners: it is the manner in which the mob 
exprels their filly joy, at filly things; and they 
call it being merry. In my mind, there is no- 
thing ſo illiberal, and fo ill-bred, as audible laugh- _ 
ter. True wit, or ſenſe, never yet made any bo- 
dy laugh; they are above it: they pleaſe the 
mind, and give a chearfulneſs to the countenance. 
But it is low buffoonery, or ſilly accidents, that 
always excite laughter; and that is what people 
of ſenſe and breeding ſhould ſhow themſelves a- 
bove. A man's going to ſit down, in the ſuppo— 
ſition that he has a chair behind him, and falling 
= down upon his breech for want of one, ſets à 
= whole company a laughing, when all the wit in 
the world would not do it; a plain proof, in my 
mind, how low and unbecoming a thing laugh 
ter is. Not to mention the diſagreeable noiſe that 
it makes, and the ſhocking dittortion of the face 
that it occaſions. Laughter is eaſily reſtrained, 
by a very little reflection; but, as it is generally 
connected with the idea of gaiety, people do not 
cnongh attend to its en Lam neither of a 


0 melancholy, 
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melancholy, nor cynical diſpoſition; and am az 
willing, and as apt to be pleaſed as any body; 
but J am ſure that, fince I have had the full uſe of 
my reaſon, nobody has ever heard me laugh.” 
The remark that follows is of more conſequence, 
«© Many people, at firſt from awkwardneſs and 
mauvaiſe honte,* have got a very diſagreeable and 
ſilly trick of laughing, whenever they ſpeak: 
and | know a man of very good parts, Mr. Wal. 
ler, who cannot ſay the commoneſt thing without 
laughing ; which makes thoſe, who do not know 
bim, take him at firſt for a natural fool. This 
and many other very difagreeable habits, are ow: 
ing to nauvaiſe honte at their firſt ſetting out in 
the world. They are aſhamed in company, and 
ſo diſconcerted, that they do not know what 
they do, and try a thouſand tricks to keep them- 
ſelves in countenance; which tricks afterwards 
grow habitual to them. Some put their fingers in 
their noſe, others ſcratch their head, others twirl 
their hats; in ſhort, every awkward, ill bred bo- 
dy has his trick. But the frequency does not jul- 
tify the thing; and all theſe vulgar habits and 
awkwardneſs, though not criminal indeed, are 
moſt carefully to be guarded againſt, as they are 
. bars in the way of the art of pleaſing.” 
I he carl of Cheſterfield next recommends to his 
8 ſon ſuch books as are neceſſary to lay the founda- 
tion of political knowledge, and gives him ſomc 
rules for the ſtudy of Modern Hiſtory ; in which 
| he diſcovers much learning and political diſcern- 
ment. 
Lam pleaſed to find. „ ſays he,—< that you 
have read with attention Caillieres, Pequet, and 
= Richelieu' s Letters. The Memoirs of the Cardinal 
de Retz, will both entertain and inſtruct 9155 


oy they 
An ill-judged ame. 


E 1 
they relate to a very intereſting period of the 
French hiſtory, the miniſtry of Cardinal Mazarin, 
during the minority of Lewis XIV. The charac- 
ters o all the conſiderable people of that time are 
drawn, in a ſhort, ſtrong, and maſterly manner; 
and the political reflections, which are moſt of 
them printed in Italics, are the juſteſt that ever I 
met with; they are not the laboured reflections. 
of a ly ſtematical cloſet politician, who, without 
the leaſt experience of buſineſs, fits at home and 
writes maxims; but they are the reflections 
which a great and able man formed, from long 
experience, and practice, in great buſineſs. They _ 
are true concluſions, drawn from facts, not from 
ſpeculations. © 
« As Modern Hiſtory i is -articulurly your buſi- 
neſs, I will give you ſome rules to direct your ſtu- 
dy of it. It begins, properly, with Charlemagne, 
in the year 800. But as, in thoſe times of igno- 
rance, the prieſts and monks were almoſt the onl 
people that could or did write, we have ſcarcely a- 
ny hiſtories of thoſe times but ſuch as they have 
been pleaſed to give us; which are compounds of 
Ignorance, ſuperſtition, and party zeal. So that 
a general notion of what is rather ſuppofed, than 
really Known to be, the hiſtory of the five or fix 
following centuries, ſeems to be ſufficient : and 
much time would be but ill employed in a mi- 
nute attention to thoſe legends. But reſerve your 
utmolt care, and moſt diligent inquiries, for the 
fifteenth century, and downwards. Then learn— 
ing began to revive, and credible hiſtories to be 
written; Europe began to take the form, which, 
to ſome degree, it ſtill retains, at leaſt the founda- | 
tion of the preſent great powers of Europe were 
then laid. Lewis the Eleventh made France, in 
truth, a monarchy, or, as he uſed to fay himſelf, 
ng fs, Rs FS | Ons 
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la mit hors de Page. Before his time, there wer: 
independent provinces in France, as the Dutchy 
of Brittany, &c. whoſe princes tore it to pieces, 
and kept it in conſtant domeſtic confuſion. Lewis 
the Eleventh reduced all theſe petty States, by 
fraud, force, or marriage: for he ſcrupled no 
means to obtain his ends. 
About that time, Ferdinand kiog of Arra- 

gon, and Habella his wife, queen of Caſtile, unit. 
ed the whole Spaniſh monarchy ; and drove the 
Moors out of Spain, who had till then kept pol- 
ſeſſion of Granada. About that time too, the 
Houſe of Auſtria laid the great foundations of its 
ſubſequent power; firſt, by the marriage of Max- 
imilian with the heireſs of Burgundy ; and then, 
by the mar riage of his ſon Philip, archduke of 
Auſtria, wita Jane, the daughter of Iſabella, 
queen of Spain, and heireſs of that whole king: 
dom, and of the Weſt-Iudies. By the firſt of 
thele marriages, the Houſe of Auſtria acquired 
the ſeventeen provinces ; and by the latter, Spain 
and America ; all which centered in the perſon ot 
Charles the Fifth, ſon of the above-mentioned 
archduke, Philip, the fon of Maximilian, It was 
upon account of thele two marriages, that the tol- 
lowing Latin diſtich was made: 


Bella gerant 41, Tu felin Auſtria nube, 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regua Venus. 


This immenſe power, which the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth found himſelf poſſeſſed of, gave 
him a deſire tor univerſal power, (for people never 
delire all till they have gotten a en deal) and a- 
:  larmed 


"4 Reduced her to blau. 
Let others carry an Wars, but it is bel} for you, O happy heals of Aul- 


tria, to marry; for Veuus gives to you the fame Kingdoms as Mars gives 
others. | 


1 

larmed France: this ſowed the ſeeds of that jea- 
louſy and enmity, Which have flouriſhed ever 
ſince, between thoſe two great powers. After- 


Wards the Houſe of Auſtria was weakened by the 


diviſion made by Charles the Fifth of its domini- 


ons, between zhis ſon, Philip the Second of Spain, 
and his brother Ferdinand; and has ever ſince 
been dwindling to the weak condition in which it 


now is. This is a moſt intereſting part of the hiſ- 
tory of Europe, of which it is molt abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary that you ſhould be exactiy and miantely 


informed. 5 


Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of the Reign of 
Charles V. yields all the information relative to 


this period that can be deſired. 


Yy 


«© There are,“ 
of moſt countries, certain very remarkable æras, 


which deſerve more particular inquiry and atten- 
tion than the common run of hiſtory, Such is 
the revolt of the ſeventeen provinces; in the 
reign of Philip the Second of Spain; which ended 


in forming the preſent Republic of the ſeven Uni— 


ted Provinces; whoſe independency was firſt al-. 


G * lowed by Spain at the treaty of Munſter. Such 


was the extraordinary revolution of Portugal, in 
the year 1640, in favour of the preſent Houſe of 


Braganza. Such is the famous revolution of 
Sweden, when Chriſtian the Second of Denmark, 


who was alſo king of Sweden, was driven out by 
Guitavus Vaſa. And ſuch, alſo, is that memora- 
= ble æra in Denmark, or (66a; when the States 
= of that kingdom made a voluntary ſurrender of all 
& their rights and liberties to the - crovn; and 
changed that free ſtate into the moſt abſolute mo- 
narchy now in Europe. The Acta Regia, upon 
that occalion, | are worth your peruſing. Theſe 
oh x remarkable 


; + The royal aQs. 


continues he, « jn the hiſtory 
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remarkable periods of Modern Hiſtory deſerve 
your particular attention, and moſt of them have 
been treated hngly by good hiſtorians, which are 
worth your reading. 
The revolutions of Sweden, and of Peltivigal, 
are moſt admirably well written, by L' Abbe de 
Vertot; they are ſhort, and will not take twelve 
hours reading. There is another book which very 
well deſerves your looking into, but not worth 
your buying at preſent becauſe it is not portable: 
if you can bor row, or hire it, you ſhould; and 
that is, L'Hiſtoire des Traités de Paix, ſ in two vo- 
lumes, folio, which make part of the Corps Diplo. 
matique.j You will there find a ſhort and clear 
hiſtory, and the ſubſtance of every treaty made in 
Europe, during the laſt century, from the treaty 
of Vervins. Three parts in four of this book are 
not worth your reading, as they relate to treaties 
ot very little importance; but if you ſelect the 
moſt conſiderable ones, read them with attention, 
and take ſome notes, it will be of great uſe to you. 
Attend chiefly to thoſe in which the great powers 
of Europe are the parties; ſuch as the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, between France and Spain; the trea- 
ay, of Nimeguen and Ryſwick : but, above all, 
the treaty of Munſter ſhould be molt circumſtanti- ; 
ally and minutely known to you, as almoſt every 
treaty made ſince has ſome reference to it. For 
this, here Bougeant is the beſt book you can read, 
as it takes in the thirty years war, which preceded 
_ that treaty. The treaty itlelt, which is made a 
perpetual law of the empire, comes in the courſe 
of your lectures upon the Jus Publicum Imperii.“ 
His lordthip, in the courſe of his hiſtorical re- 
marks, proceeds next to e of the Reforma- 
eien 7 51 5 eee 


oF Hiſtory of the treaties ; of peace, 5 Diplomatic lows?” 
| 4 The public law of the empire, 


5 Lan 

% You have, doubtleſs,”—ſays he,—* conſi - 
dered the cauſes of that great event, and obſerved, 
that diſappointment and reſentment had a much 
greater ſhare in it, than a religious zeal, or an 
abhorrence of the errors and abuſes of Papery. 
„Luther, an Auguſtin Monk, enraged that 
his order, and conſequently himſelf, had not the 
excluſive privilege of ſelling indulgences, but that 
the Dominicans were let into a ſhare of that pro- 
fitable but infamous trade, turns reformer, and 
exclaims againſt the abuſes, the corruption, and 
| the idolatry, of the church of Rome 4 which were 
certainly groſs enough for him to have ſeen long 
before, but which he had at leaſt acquieſced in, 
till what he called the rights, that is the profit, of 
his order, came to be touched. It is true, the 
church of Rome furniſhed him ample matter for 
complaint and reformation, and he laid hold of it 
_ ably. This ſeems to me the true cauſe of that 
great and neceſſary work: but, whatever the 
cauſe was, the effect was good: and the reforma- 
tion ſpread itſelf by its own truth and fitneſs; 


EZ was conſcientioufly received by great numbers in 


Germany, and other countries; and was ſoon af- 
terwards mixed up with the politics of princes: 
and, as 1t always happens in religions diſputes, 
became the ſpecious covering of injuſtice and am- 
Under the pretence of cruſhing Hereſy, as it 
was called, the Houſe of Auſtria meant to extend 
aud eſtabliſh its power in the empire: as, on the 
other hand, many Proteſtant princes, under the 
eu of extirpating idolatry, or, at leaſt, of 
ſecuring toleration, meant only to enlarge their 
own dominions or privileges. Theſe views re- 
ſpectively, among the chiefs on both ſides, much 
more than true religious motives, continued 


n 
what were called the religious wars, in Germany, 
almoſt uninterruptedly, till the affairs of the two 


religions were n lettled by the ans bh of Mun- 


ſter.“ 


vere, but certainly juſt. He continues his hiſto- 


rical oblervations with a true philoſophical ſpirit. 
Were moſt hiſtorical events traced up to 


their true cauſes, I'fear we ſhould not find them 
much more noble, nor diſintereſted, than Lu- 
ther's diſappointed avarice; and therefore I look 
with ſome contempt upon thoſe refining and fa- 


gacious hifiorians, who aſcribe all, even the moſt 


common events, to foine deep political cauſe; 
whereas mankind is made up of inconfiftencics, 
and no man acts invariably up to his predominant 
character. The wiſeſt man ſometimes acts weak- 


; ly, and the weakeſt ſometimes wiſely. Our j Jar- 
ring paſſions, our variable humours, nay our 


greater or leſſer degree of health and ſpirits, pro- 
duce ſuch contradictions in our conduct, that, 1 


believe, thoſe are the ofteneſt miſtaken) Who: 
aſcribe our actions to the moſt ſeemingly obvious 
motives: and am convinced, that a light ſupper, 


a good night's fleep, and a fine morning, have 
ſometimes made a hero, of the fame man, who, 


by an indigeſtion, a reſtleſs night, and a rainy 
morning, would have proved a coward. Our belt 


conjectures, therefore, as to the true ſprings of 


actions, are but very uncertain ; and the actions 
_ themſelves are all that we muſt pretend to know | 


from hiſtory, That Cæſar was murdered by 
twenty-three conſpirators, I make no doubt; but 


1 very much doubt, that their love of liberty, and 


of their country, was their ſole, or even princi— 
pal motive; and 1 dare ſay that, if the truth were 


known, we ſhould find that ny other motives, 
2s Ko 


This account 51 the reformation] is mne wut le. 
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dijappointment. Nay, I cannot help cariying my 


the circumſtances with which they are related; 


and every day's experience confirms me in this 
hiſtorical incredulity. Do we ever hear the moſt 
recent fact related exactly in the ſame way, by the 
ſeveral people who were at the fame time eye- 


witnefſes of it? No. One miſtakes, another miſ- 


own turn of mind, or private views. A man, 


write it fairly ; and a man who has nor, cannot. 
„But, notwithſtanding all this uncertainty. 


the beſt hiſtories are taken for granted, and are 


now by nobody ; and we talk of Jupiter, Mars, 


tal men. This Hiſtorical PFyrrhonilm, then, 


Ve draw inferences, for our own practice, from 
remote Then, partially or ignorantly related; of 
| which 
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at leaſt concurred, even in the great Brutus him - 5 
ſelf; ſuch as pride, envy, perſonal pique, and 


Pyrr -honiſm ſtill further, and extending it often 
to hiſtorical facts theniſelves. at leaſt to moſt of | 


repreſents ; and others warp it a little to their 


who has been toncerned | in a tranſaction, will not 


hittory is not the leſs neceſfary to be known; as 


the frequent ſubjects both of converſation and 
writing. Though I am convinced that Czfar's 
ghoſt never appeared to Brutus, yet | ſhould be 
much aſhamed to be ignorant of that fact, as re- 
= lated by the biflorians of thoſe times. ' This the 
Pagan theology is univerſally received as matter 
for writing and converſation, though believed 


Apollo, &c. as Gods, though we know, that, if 
they ever exiſted at all, it was only as mere mor- 


proves nothing againſt the ſtudy and knowledge : 

of hiſtory; which, of all other ſtudies, is the _ 
5 molt neceſſary, for a man who is to live in the 8 
World. It only points out to us, not to be too 
deciſive and peremptory; and to be cautious how 
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Wb we can, at beſt, but imperfectly gueßz, 
dad certainly not know the real motives.” 

* The teſtimonies of Ancient Hiſtory muſt ne 
ceflarily be weaker than thoſe of Modern, as all 
teſtimony grows weaker and weaker, as it is more 


and more remote from us. I would therefore ad- 
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viſe you to ſtudy Ancient Hiſtory in general, as 
other people do; that is, not to be ignorant of 2. 
ny of thoſe facts which are univerſally received, 
upon the faith of the beſt hiſtorians; and, wie 
ther true or falſe, you have them as other people if ? 
have them. But Modern Hiſtory, 1 mean parti- | 
cularly that of the three laſt centuries, is what! | 
would have you apply to with the greateſt atten- ; 
tion and exactneis. There the probability of 
coming at the truth 1 is much greater, as the teſti- t 
monies are much more recent; belides, anecdotes, WT x 
memoirs, and original letters, often come to the 11 
aid of Modern Hiſtory”? . 
Senſible that the human mind delights ie in varic- WT is 
ty, the earl of Cheſterfield, inſtead of continuing 
his hiſtorical obſervations with the regularity of a 
ſchool-maſter, extends that Pyrrhoniſm to com. 
mon opinions, which he had already exercifed 
upon hiſtorical facts. After obſerving, that 1 
courtier, without parts or knowledge, is the 
moſt contemptible of all beings, and a man of 
parts and knowledge, who acquires the manners 
of a court, the moſt perfect, he ſays, “It is 4 
trite, common- place obſervation, that courts are 
the ſeats of falſehood and diſſimulation. That, 
like many, I might ms moſt, common place ob- 


ſervations, is falſe. Falſchoad and diſſimulation an 
are certainly to be found at courts; but where att 0 
they not to be found? Cottages have them, 3s col 
well as courts; only with worſe manners. A his 


bo couple of neighbouring tarmers, in a village, wil 
a contrive 


E | 
contriveand practiſe as many tricks, to over-reach 
each other at the next market, or to ſupplant 
cach other in the favour of the ſquire, as any two 

# courtiers can do to ſupplant each other in the fa- 
= your of their prince. Whatever poets may write, 
or fools believe, of rural innocence and truth, 
and of the perfidy of courts, this is undoubtedly 
true—that ſhepherds and miniſters are both men ; 
their nature and paſſions the _ the modes of 
them only different. 

Having mentioned common; place obſerva- 
tions, I will particularly caution you againſt ei- 
ther uſing, believing, or approving chem. They 
are the common topics of withngs and coxcombs; 
BZ thoſe, who really have wit, have the utmoſt con- 
tempt for them, and ſcorn. even to laugh at the 
pert things that thoſe would- be wits lay upon 
EZ {uch ſubjects. 5 oh 
= <© Religion is one of their favbuitite topics; it 
is all prieſt craft; and an invention contrived and 
carried on by prieſts, of all religions, for their 
= own power and profit: from this abſurd and talſe 
principle flow the common- place, inſipid jokes 
and inſults upon the clergy. With theſe people, 
every prieſt, of every religion, is either a public 
or a concealed unbeliever, dr unkard, and whore 
= maſter; whereas I conceive, that prieſts are ex- 
nemely like other men, and neither the better 
WB nor the worſe for wearing a gown or a ſurplice; 
but, it they are different from other people, pro- 
bably it is rather on the {ide of religion and mora- 
WB lity, or at leaſt decency, from their education 
and manner of life. 


Another common topic for falſe wit, and L 
cold raillery, is matrimony. Every man and 
= is wife hate each other cordially, whatever they 

| 


Www pretend, in public, to the contrary. The 
5 huſbau⸗ 


: 76 
huſband certainly wiſlies his wife at the devil, and 


the wife certainly cuckolds her huſband. Where. 


as, I preſume, that men and their wives neither 
love nor hate each other the more, upon account 
of the form of matrimony which has been faid o- 
ver them. The cohabitation, indeed, which is the 
_ conſequence of matrimony, makes them either 
love or hate more, accordingly as they reſpective- 
ly deſerve it; but that would be exactly the fame, 
between any man and woman, who lived together 
y without being married. 


* Theſe, and many Scher common- place re- 
geclons upon nations, or profeſſions, in general 
(Which are at leaſt as often falſe as true) are the 


poor refuge ot people who have neither wit nor 
invention of their own, but endeavour to ſhine in 


company by ſecond-hand finery. I always put 


theſe pert jackanapes's out of countenance, by 
looking extremely grave, when they expect that 


I ſhould laugh at their pleaſantries; and by ſaying 


 wvell, and ſo; as if they had not done, and that 
the ſting were ſtill to come. This diſconcerts 
them; as they have no reſources in themſelves, 
and have but one ſet of jokes to live upon. Men 


of parts are not reduced to theſe ſhifts, and have 


the utmolt contempt for them: they find proper 

ſubjects enough for either afeful or lively conver: 

ſations; they can be witty without ſatire or com- 
ont -place, and ſerious without being dull. 


The fr equentation of courts, checks this pe. 


leger of manners; the good- breeding and cir- 
cumipection which are neccflary, and only to be 
learned there, correct thoſe pertneſſes. In courts, 
a verſatility of genius, and a ſoftneſs of manners, 
are abſolutely necetlary 3 which ſome people mit- 


take for abject Hattery, and having no opinion of 


5 one! s own : whereas it is only the decent and gen. 
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where, though 


1% 


teel manner of maintaining your own opinion, 
and poſſibly of bringing other people to it. Th 
manner of doing 
than the things themſelves; and the very ſame 
thing may become either 


things is often more important 


pleaſing, or offenſive, 
pr the manner of ſaying or doing it. Materiam 

rabat opus, is often ſaid of works of ſculpture ; 
the materials were valuable, as fil- 


ver, gold, &c. the workmanſhip was ſtill more fo. 


This holds true, applied to manners; which a- 
dorn whatever knowledge or parts people may 
| have; and even make a greater impreſſion, upon 
nine in ten of mankind, than the intrinfic value of 


the materials. On the other hand, 1emember, | 


that what Horace ſays of good writing is Juſtly ap- 
plicable to thoſe who would make a good figure 
in courts, and diſtinguiſh themſelves in the ſhin- 
ing parts of life; ſapere eſt principium et fons.* A 
man, who, without a good fund of knowledge 
and parts, adopts a court life, makes the moſt r> 
diculous figure imaginable. He is a machine, lit- 
_ tle ſuperior to the court clock; and, as this points 
out the hours, he points out the frivolous em- 
ployment of them. 
upon the clock; and, according to the hours that 
it ſtrikes, tells you now it is cee, now dinner, 
now ſupper time, &c, 


He is, at moſt, a comment 


* Theend which I owt by your education; 
and which (rf you pleaſe) I ſhall certainly atrain, 


is, to unite in you all the knowledge of a ſcholar, 
with the manners of a courtier : 
is ſeldom joined in any of my countrymen, books 
and the world. They are commonly twenty years 
old before they have ſpoken to any body above 
= their ſchoolmaſter, and the fellows of their col- 


Res If OO happen to Have learning, it 1s ly : 


5 Wiſdom | is the pricip and fountain. | 


and to join, what 
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Greek and Latin; but not one word of modern 
| hiſtory, or modern languages. Thus prepared, 
they go abroad, as they call it; but, in truth, 
they ſtay at home all that while; for, being very 


awkward, confoundedly aſhamed, and not peak. 


ing the languages; they go into no foreign com- 


=. pany, at leaſt none good ; but dreſs and ſup with 


one another only, at the tavern. Such examples, 


I am ſure, you will not imitate, but even careful- 
ly avoid. You will always take care to keep the 


beſt company 1n the place, where you are, which 


is the only uſe of travelling: and (by the way) the 


pleaſures of a gentleman are only to be found in 
the beſt company; for that riot which low com- 


pany, moſt falſely and mpudently; call nne 


1 is only the ſenſuality of a ſwine.” 


In illuſtration of what his lordſhip here ſays, 
| upon the abuſe of foreign travelling, 1 thall intro- 
duce a letter from a young gentleman at Rome to 
his father in England, well man to ben written 


ds the fame eee hand. 


4 is the bx weeks that I paſſed at obne 


aud the week that I ſtayed at Genoa, I never had 
time to write to you, being wholly taken up with 


| ſeeing things, of which the moſt remarkable is the 


ſteeple of Piſa; it is the oddeſt thing I ever ſaw in 


my life; it ſtands all awry : I wonder it does not 


tumble down. I met with a great many of my 


countrymen, and we live together very 33 
have been here now a month; and will give 
you an account of my way of life. Here are a 


great many very agreeable Engliſh gentlemen ; 


we are about nine or ten, as ſmart bucks as any in 
England. We conſtantly breakfaſt together; 

and \ either 80. and ſee 98 or drive about 
ä the 
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the outlets of Rome in chaiſes: but the borſes are | 
very bad, and the chaiſes do not follow well. 
meet before dinner at the Engliſh coffee ·houſe; 
where there is a very good billiard table, and very 


good company. From thence we go and dine to- 


gether, by turns, at each other's lodgings. Then, 
after a chearful glaſs of claret (for we have made a 
ſhift to get ſome here) we go to the coffee-houſe a- 
gain; from thence to ſupper, and ſo to bed —1 
do not believe that theſe Romans are a bit like the 


old Romans ; they are a parcel of thin-gutted, 


ſnivelling, cringing dogs; and I verily believe 
that our ſet could thraſh forty 
ver go among them; 


of them. 


this letter; and the following ſhort account of a 


home · bred Engliſh gentleman in the preſence of 
his ſovereign, which ſerves to introduce the cha- 

racter of a well-bred man, is not perhaps inferior, 
and is a proper addenda to what Was fad of 
courts. | | 

2 How many men have n here,” fans: hin. 
= lordſhip, % who, after having had the full benefit 
= of an Engliſh education, firſt at ſchool, and then 
at the univerſity ; when they have been preſented 

did not know whether they ſtood 
upon their heads or their heels? If the king ipoke 
to them, they were annihilated ; 
endeavoured to put their hands in their pockets 
let their hats fall, and were a- 

ſhamed to take them up; and, in ſhort, pus 

themſelves in every attitude but the right, that, 
is, the eaſy and natural one, — The characteriſtic 


to the King, 


they trembled, 


and miſſed them, 


ot a well. bred man is, to converſe with his inferi- 
„% - nn 


We 


We ne- 
it would not be worth 
while: beſides, we none of us ſpeak Italian, and 
none of thoſe ſeignors ſpeak Engliſh ; which 
ſhows what ſort of fellows they are.“ LE 
Nothing can be more happily imagined than 
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ors virtue leer, and with his ſuperiors 
with reſpect, and with eaſe. He talks to kings, 
without concern; he trifles with women of the 
Frſt condition, with familiarity, gaiety, but re- 
ſpect; ; and converſes with his equals, whether he 
is acquainted with them or not, upon general 
common topics, that are not, however, quite, 
frivolous, without the leaſt concern of mind, or 
awkwardneſs of body: neither of which can ap- 
Pear, to e but when they are perfectly 
ealys „ 
is lordſhip reſumes his hiſtorical obſervations 
1 5 
« There are many great events in hiſtory, : 
which, when once they are over, leave things in 
the ſituation in which they found them. As for 
inſtance, the late war, 1741; which, excepting 
the eſtabliſhment in Italy tor Don Philip, leaves 
things pretty much in /tatu quo; & à mucual reftt- 
tution of all acquiſitions being ſtipulated by the 
preliminaries of the peace. Such events undoubt- 
edly deſerve your notice, but yet not ſo minuteſy 
as thoſe, which are not only important in them- 
ſelves, but equally (or it may be more) important 
by their conſequences too: of this latter ſort were, 
the progreſs of the chriſtian religion in Europe; 
the invaſion of the Goths ; the diviſion of the Ro- 
man empire into weſtern and eaſtern; the eſta- 
bliſhment and rapid progreſs of Mabometaniſm; 
and, laſtly, the reformation: all which events 
produced the greateſt changes in the affairs of Lu- 
rope, and to one or other of which, the preſent 
ſituation of all the parts of it is to be traced up. 
Next to theſe, are thoſe events which more 
immediately affect particular ſtates and kingdoms, 
| do which are reckoned merely local, though their 


= influence 
0 As they were before, | 


7 wit } 
influence may, and indeed very often dots, indi- 
rectly, extend itfelf further; ſuch as civil Wars, 
and revolutions, from ee a total change i in the 


form of government fr equently flows, The civil 


wars in England, in the reign of king Charles I, 
produced an intire change of the government here, 
from a limited monarchy to a commonwealth, at 
firſt, and afterwards to abiolute power, uſurped 
by Cromwell, under the pretence of Pente 
and the title of protector. 


„The revolution, in 1688, intend of chang- 
ing, preſerved our form of government; which 
king James II. intended to ſubvert, and cſtabliſh 


abſolute power in the crown. 
« Theſe are the two great epochas i in our Eng: 


liſh hittory, which | recommend to your e 


| ſan Attention,” 


+ The league farmed by the houſe. of Guiſe, 5 
pete fomented by the artifices of Spain, is a moſt 
material part of the hiſtory of France. The foun- 
dation of it was laid in the reign of Henry II. but 
the ſuperſtructure was carried on through the fſuc- 
ceſſive reigns of Francis II. Charles IX. and Hen- 
ry III. till at laſt it was cruſhed, partly by the 


Ap but more by the apoſtacy, of Henry IV. 


+ In Germany, great events have been frag 
quent, by which the Imperial dignity has always 
either gotten or loſt: and fo far they have affected 
the conſtitution of the empire. The houſe of 
Auſtria kept that dignity to 1tfelf for near tuo 
hundred years, during which time it was always 
attempting to extend its power, by incroaching 
upon the rights and privileges of the other ſtates. 
of the empire; till, at the end of the bellum tricen= 


nale, f the treaty of Munſter, of which France 18 
neee fixed the reſpective claims. 


BY The e thing pews. war. 
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of Europe, more as their intereſt than as their re- 
ligion led them. By the pretenſions alſo of 


rious leſſer cauſes of (quabbles there, for the little 
ſtates, ſuch as Ferrara, Parma, Montferrat, Oc. 


conſiderable part, and had great influence in the 
affairs of Europe: their excommunications, bulls, 


times of 1gnorance and bigotry ; but now, that 
_ mankind is better informed, the ſpiritual anthori- 
his Holinels is actually httle more than biſhop of 


Rome, with large temporalities ; which he is not 


powers in Italy ſhall find their conveniency 1n tak- 


Ties the Xth, Alexander the VIth, and Sixtus 


and taſte, and for his encouragement of the reviv- 
ing arts and ſciences in Italy. Under his protcc- 
tion, the Greek and Latin Claſſics were moſt ex- 


riſhed and arrived at its perfection; and ſculpture 
came ſo near the ancients, that the works of his 


tural ſon, Cefar Borgia, was famous for his 


| pailed all imagination, Their lives are well worth 
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Italy has been conſtantly torn to pieces, from 
the time of the Goths, by the popes and the anti. 
popes, ſeverally ſappbrtel by other great powers 


France, and the houſe of Auſtria, u upon, Naples, 
Sicily, and the Milaneſe ; not to mention the va- 


The popes, till lately, have always taken a 
and indulgences, ſtood inſtead of armies, in the 


ty of the Pope is not only leſs regarded, but even 
deſpiſed, by the Catholic princes themſelves ; and 
likely to keep longer than till the other greater 

ing them from him. Among the modern popes, 


Quintus, deſerve your particular notice. The 
firit, among other things, for his own learning 


cellently tranſlated into Italian; painting flou- 


«x 
_ 
_ 


time, both in marble and bronze, are now called 
Antico-Moderno. 
Alexander the: Vith, together with bis na - 


wickedneſs; in which. he, and his fon too, ſur- 


Yau 


L 163 3 
your reading. They were poiſoned, themſelves; 
by 'the poiloned wine which they bad prepared for 
others: the father died of it, ee reco· 

vered. 
e Sirtüs the Vth was the fo of a ſwineberd 


and raifed himſelf to the popedom by his abilities: 
he was a great knave, but an able zu a ſingular 


one.“ 


He concludes his obſervations on eral bid | 


ry with the following judicious reflection and ad- 
Vite. 


Many great readers load their memories, 


without exerciſing their judgments; aud make 


lumber rooms of their heads, inſtead of furnith- 


ing them uſefully : facts are heaped upon facts, 
without order or distinction, and may juſtly be . 
n to geomppte that 


Rudis indigetaque moles 
"Am dixere Chaos,* 


Take nothing for granted, upon the bare authori- 
ty of the author; but weigh and conſider, in 
your own mind, the probability of the facts, and 
W the jultnels of the reflections. Conſult different 
W authors upon the ſame facts, and form your opi- 


nion upon the greater or leſſer degree of probabili- 


ty ariſing from the whole; which, in my mind is 
the utmoſt ſtretch of hiſtorical faith: certainty (I 
tear) not being to be found. When an hiſtorian 
= pretends to give you the cauſes and motives of e- 
= vents, compare thoſe cauſes and motives with the 


characters and intereſts of the parties concerned, 


and judge for yourſelf, whether they corr eſpond ö 
or not. Conſider whether you cannot ailign o- 


ters * more probable; and in that examination, 


{Got The rough unformed mats which they call chaos. 


40 


bi 


e . 
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f el. 
do not deſpiſe ſome very mean and erifling, cauſes 


of the actions of great men: for ſo various and 
inconſiſtent is human nature, fo ſtrong and fo 


changeable are our paſſions, ſo fluctuating are out 


wills, and ſo much are our minds influenced by 
the accidents of our badies, that every man is 
more the man of the A7 than a regular : and con- 
| ſeq nential character.” 

From general hiſtory, his lordſhip p ales to the 
hiſtory ot the Religious and Military Orders. EY 


Lou will do well,” —fays he, —“ to have 2 
general notion of all the religious and military or- 


ders of Europe, ancient and modern; both as 
they are frequently the ſubjects of converſation, 


and as they are more or lets interwoven with the 


| hiſtories of thoſe times. Witneſs the Teutonic 
Order, which, as ſoon as it gained ftrength, be- 
gan its unjuſt depreda tions in Germany, and ac- 
quired fuch conſiderable poſſeſſions there; and 


the Order of Maltha alſo, which continues to this 


day its piracies upon the Infidels, Beſides, one 


can go into no company in Germany, without 
running againſt Manſieur le Chevalier, or Monjieur 


le Commandeur de ! Ordre Teutonique.+ It is the fame 
in all the other parts of Europe, with regard to 
the Order of Maltha; ; where you never go into 

company without meeting twoor threeChevaliers,* 


or Commandeurs}, who talk of their preuvesſ, their 


langues,|| their caravanes, d &c. all which things 


l am ſure you would not willingly be ignorant of. 


On the other hand, I do not mean that you 
ſhould have a profound and minute knowleage 
of theſe matters, which are of a nature that a ge- 
neral 'Enowledge of them is Tully ſufficient. [ 


1 The Knight or Commander of the Teutonic Order. 

* Knights. + Commanders. # The proof of one's nobility. | The 

nation of a Knight, $ The e a RnIgAt 1 is obliged to make! in the 
© {ſervice of his order. 


would | 
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would not recommend to you to read Abbe Ver- 


tot's Hiſtory of the Order of Maltha, in four 
quarto volumes; that would be employing a great 


deal of good time very ill. But I would have vou 


know the foundations, the objects, the laſania, 
and the ſhort general hiſtory of them all, 


As for the ancient religious military Orders; 
which were chielly founded in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; ſuch as Maltha, the Teutonic, 


the Knights Templars, &c. the injuſtice and the 


wickedneſs of thoſe eſtabliſhments cannot, I am 
| ſure, have eſcaped your obſervation. Their pious 

object was, to take away, by force, other people's 
property; and to maſlacre the proprietors them 
= l{elves, if they refuſed to give up that property, 
and adopt the opinions of theſe invaders. What 


right or pretence had theſe confederated Chriſ- 


tians of Europe to the Holy Land ? Let them pro- 
duce their grant of it in the Bible? Will they lay, 


that the Saracens had poſſeſſed themſelves of it by 


aq force ; and that, conſequently, they had the ſame 
W right. Is it lawful then to ſteal goods, becauſe 
= they were ſtolen before? Surely not. T he truth 
is, that the wickedneſs of many, and the weak- 
neſs of more, in thoſe ages of ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition, concurred to form thoſe flagitious 
conſpiracies againſt the lives and properties of un- 


offending people. The Pope ſanctified the villa- 


ny, and annexed the pardon of ſins to the perpe- 
tration of it. This gave riſe to the croiſadoes, and 
carried ſuch ſwarms of people from Europe to the 


conqueſts of the Holy Land. Peter the Hermit, 
an active and ambitious prieſt, by his indefatiga- 


ble pains, was the immediate author of the firſt 
croiſade; kings, princes, all profeſſions and cha- 


racters united, from different motives, in this 


B 65 „„ great 


The moſt famous or noted parts. 
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great undertaking, as every ſentiment, except 
true religion and morality, invited to it. The 
ambitious hoped for kingdoms ; the greedy aud 
the neceſſitous for plunder ; and ſome were, en- 
thuſiaſts enough to hope for falvation, by the de- 


ſtruction of a conſiderable number of their fellow 
creatures, who had done them no injury. I can- | 


not omit, upon this occaſion, telling you, that 
the Faſtern emperors at Conſtantinople, (who, as 
Chriſtians, were obliged, at leaſt, to ſeem to fa- 
vour theſe expeditions) ſeeing the immenſe num. 


bers of the Croiſeæ, & and tearing that the Weſtern 


Empire might have ſome mind to the Faſtern 

mpire too, it it ſucceeded againſt the Infidels, as 
Pappetit vient en mangeant it theſe Eaſtern empe- 
Tors, very honeſtly, poiſoned the waters where 


the Croiſea were to paſs, and fo deſtroyed infinite 

numbers of them. 
ages 5 later orders of bahthood : ſuch as the 
| Garter in England; z.the Elephant in Denmark; 


the Golden Fleece in Burgundy ; the St. Eſprit, 
St. Michel, St. Louis, and St. Lazare, in France, 
| &c. are of a very different nature and inſtitution. 


They were either the invitations to, or the re- 


Wards of, brave actions, in fair war, and are now 
rather the decorations of the favour of the prince, 


than the proofs of the merit of the ſubject,  How-. 
ever, they are worth your inquiries to a certain 


degree; and converſation will give you frequent 
opportunities for them. Wherever you are, [ 


would adviſe you to inquire into the reſpective 
Orders of that country, and to write down a ſhort 
account of them. For example: while you are in 
Saxony, get an account of! Aigle Blanc, f and of 
what other Orders there may be, either Poliſh or 


Saxon; 


Ove 5 ae taken the Lk = Good eating provokes the appetite. 
+ T he white eagle. 


T 7 7 


Saxen; and, when you ſhall be at Berlin, inform 


yo Jen felf of the! three Orders there, “Aigle Noir, la 


| Gintrofite, et le Vrai Mérite, ] which are the only 


ones, that 1 know of, there. But whenever you 


meet with ſtraggling ribbands and ftars, as you 
will with a thouſand in Germany, do not fail to 

S inquire what they are, and to take a minute of 
them in your memorandum-book : for it is a ſort 
of knowledge that coſts little to acquire, and yet 
is of ſome uſe. Young people have frequently an 
incuriouſneſs about them, ariling either from lazi- 
EZ neſs, or a contempt of the object, which deprives 
tem of ſeveral ſuch little parts of knowledge, 
that they afterwards wiſh they had acquired. If 
you will put converſation to profit, great know- 


ledge may be gained by it; and is it not better 


(fince it is full as eaſy) to turn it upon uſeful, than 
upon uſeleſs ſubjects? People always talk beſt up- 
on what they know moſt; and it is both pleaſing 


them, and improving one's-ſelf, to put them up- 


on that ſubject. With people of a particular pro- 


teſſion, or of a diſtinguiſhed eminency in any 


Þ: branch of learning, one 1s not at a loſs: but with 
= thoſe, whether men or women, who properly 
3 conſtitute what is called the beau monde & one 
muſt not chuſe deep ſubjects, nor hope to get a- 
ny kpowledge above that of orders, ranks, fami- 


ties, and court-anecdotes; which are therefore 


the proper (and not altogether uſeleſs) ſubjects of 


chat kind of converſation.” 


The tranſition was now eaſy to company and 
the world, ſubjects upon which his lordſhip al- 
W ways ſhines, and which he very juſtly conſiders as 
of more importance to agentleman, than all other 


F kno wled * 


4 The black eagle, Generoſity, and real Merit. 
e he 5 world, or 2 225 of falhion. 
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12 Pleaſing 3 in company,” obſerves he, “ is the 
only way of being pleaſed in it yourſelf. Senſe 
and knowledge are the firſt and neceſſary founda- 
tions for plealing in company; but they will by 
no means do alone, and they will never be per- 
teetly welcome, it they are not accompanied with 
manners and attentions. You will beſt acquire 
theſe by irequenting the companies of people of 
faſhion ; but then you muſt reſolve to acquire 
them, in thoſe companies, by proper care and 
obſervation; for I have known people, who, 
though they have frequented good company all 
their lite- yok have done it in ſo inattentive and 
unoblerving a manner, as to be never the better 
for it, and to remain as diſagreeable, as awkward, 
and as vulgar, as if they had never ſeen any per- 
ſon of faſhion. When you go into good company 
(by good company is meant the people of the firſt 
fathion of the place) obſerve carefully their turn, 
their manners, their addreſs ; and conform your 
own to them. But this is not all neither: go 
deeper ſtill ; obſerve their characters, and pry, as 
far as you can, into both their hearts and their 
heads. Seek for their particular merit, their pre- 
dominant paſſion, or their prevailing weaknel>; 
and you will then know what to bait your hook 
with, to catch them. Man is a compolition oi 10 
many, and ſuch various ingredients, that it re. 
_ quires both time and care to analyſe him: for 
though we have, all, the ſame ingredients in our 
general compoſition, as reaſon, will, paſſtons, 
and appetites; yet the different proportions and 
combinations of them, in each individual, pro- 
duce that infinite variety of characters, which, in 
tome particular or other, diſtinguiſhes every indi- 
vidual from another. Reaſon ought to direct the 
Whole, but ſeldom does: and he who addrefſes 
| himicit 


Lo 1 
himſelf ſingly to another man's reaſon, without 
endeavouring to engage his heart in his intereſt 
_ alſo, is no more likely to ſucceed, than a man 
who ſhould apply only to a king's nominal mini- 
ſter, and neglect his favourite. | 
II Will recommend to your attentive peruſal, 
now that you are going into the world, two 
books, which will let you as much into the cha- 
racters of men, as books can do. 1 mean, Les 
Neſſexions Morales de Monſieur de la Rocſiefoucault, $ 
and Les Caradteres de La Bruyere + but remember, 
at the ſame time, that I only recommend them to 
vou as the beſt general maps, to aſſiſt you in your 
journey, and not as marking out every particular 
turning and winding that you will meet with. 
There, your own lagacity and obfervation muſt 
come to their aid. La Rochefoucault is, I know, 
blamed, but I think without reaton, for deriving. 
all our actions from the 10urce of ſelf-love. For 
my own part, I fee a great deal of truth, and no 
harm at all, in that opinion. It is certain, that 
we ſeek our own happineſs 1 in every thing we do; 
and it is as certain, chat we can only find it in do- 
ing well, and in conforming all our actions to the 
rule of right reaſon, which is the great law of na- 


ture. It is only a miſtaken ſelf-love that is a blame- 


able motive, when we take the immediate and in- 
 difcriminate gratification of a paſſion, or appetite, 
for real happineſs. But am I blameable, if I do a 


= good action, upon account of the happineſs which 


E that honeſt conſciouſneſs will give me? Surely 
not. On thecontrary, that pleaſing conſciouſneis 

is a proof of my virtue. The reflection, which is 
the moſt cenſured in Monſieur de la Rochefou- 
cault's book, as a Very.” ill. patured one, is this; 
n On 


8 The moral reflex ions of Mr YE Rochefouczult, 
+} L. Bruyere's Characlets. | 
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On trouve dans le malheur de fon meilleur ami, quelque 
choſe qui ne deplait pas.“ And why not? Why 
may I not feel a very tender and real concern for 
the misfortune of my friend, and yet at the ſame 


time feel a pleaſing conſciouſneſs at having dif. 


Charged my duty to him, by comforting and afliſt 
ing him to the utmoſt pe my power in that mi 


fortune?“ 


This is not a proper itte of Rochefoicault s 


maxim ; which plainly intimates, that we find 


ſomething which ſecretly pleates us, ui ne de- 
plait pas, dans le malheur de jon nieileur ami, in con- 
_ templating. the misforture of our beſt friend, not 
in reflecting, as his lordſhip ſuppoſes, on our 
own friendly conduct towards him while in diſtreſs. 
If we have ſuch a feeling, as 1 hope we have not, 
it mult theretore ariſe from a very ubgenerous 
' ſource. 
4. The characters of La Bruyere,” adds he, 

« are pictures from the life; moſt of them finely 
dran, and highly coloured. Furniſh your mind 


with them firſt; and when you meet with their 


likeneſs, as you will every day, they will ſtrike 


you the more. You will compare every feature 


with the original; and both will reciprocally | 
help you to diſcover the beauties and the ble- 


miſhes.“ 


The following aan on women are en- 
tirely conſiſtent with what his lordſhip has already 
ſaid of the ſex, only more particular; and, though 
there is certainly a good dea] of truth in them, 
cannot help thinking them by much too ſevere: 
for there are many women poſſeſſed of real good- 
| ſenſe, and ſome who are as conſiſtent in their con- 
duct as the moſt ſolid of our ſex can 1 
to be. e e 


⸗We find in the misfortune of our beſt F fend ſomething which is not 


diſpleaſing. 


_ 
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= As women are a conſiderable, or at leaſt a 
pretty numer ous part of company ; and as their 
{ufirages go a great way towards eſtabliſhing a 
man's character, in the taſhionable part of the 


world. (which is of great importance to the for- 


tune and figure he propoſes to make in it) it is 
neceſſary to pleaſe them. 1 will therefore, upon 
this ſubject, let you into certain + arcanas, that 
will be very uſeful for you to know, but which 
you muſt, with the utmoſt care, conceal; and 

never ſeem to know. Women, then, are only 

children of a larger growth; they have an enter- 
taining tattle, and ſometimes wit; but for ſolid 
reaſoning, good ſenie, I never in my life knew 


one that had it, or who reaſoned or ated con- 


ſequentially for four-and-twenty hours together. 
Some little paſſion or humour always breaks in 


upon their beſt reſolutions. Their beauty ne- 


glected, or controvered, their age increaſed, or 
their ſuppoſed underſtandings depreciated, in- 
ſtantly Kindles their little paſſions, and overturns 
any ſyſtem of conſequential conduct, that, in 
their moſt reaſonable moments, they might have 
been capable of forming. A man of Senſe only 
trifles with them, plays with them, humours and 
flatters them, as he does with a ſprightly, forward 
child; but he neither conſults them about, nor 
truſts them with, ſerious matters; though he 


often makes them believe that he does both; 


which is the thing in the world they are proud 


of; for they love mightily to be dabbling in bu- 


ſineſs (which, by the way, they always ſpoil;) 
and being juſtly diſtruſtful, that men in general 


look upon them in a trifling light, they almoſt 


adore that man who talks more ſeriouſly to them, 


and who ſeems to conſult and truſt them: I fay, 


I Secrets. 


no, 
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who, ſeems: for weak men really do. but wife 
ones only ſeem to doit. No flattery is either too 
+ high or too low tor them. They will greedily 
Gin the higheſt, and gratefully accept of the 


loweſt; and you may ſafely flatter any woman, 
from her underſtanding, down to the exquilite 
taſte of her fan.” Women, who are either indiſ- 


putably beautiful, or indiſputably ugly, are beſt 
flattered upon the ſcore of their underſtandings: 
but thoſe who are in a ſtate of mediocrity, are 

| beſt flattered upon their beauty, or at leaſt their 


races; for every woman, who is not abſoluteiy 


ugly, thinks herſelf handſome; but not hearing 


often that ſhe is ſo, is the more grateful, and the 


more obliged to the few who tell her ſo: whereas 


a decided and conſcious beauty looks upon every 


tribute, paid to her beauty, only as her due; but 


wants to thine, and to be conſidered on the fide 


of her under ſtanding: : and a woman, who is ugly 
enough to know that ſhe 1s ſo, knows that ſhe. 
has nothing left for it but her underitanding, 
which 1s, conſequently (and probably in more 
ſenſes than one) her weak fide. But theſe are 
ſecrets, which you muſt keep inviolably, if you 
would not, like Orpheus, be torn to. pieces by 
the whole ſex: on the contrary, a man, who 
thinks of living in the great world, mult be gal- 
lant, polite, and attentive to pleate the women. 
They have, from the weakneſs of men, more or 
leſs influence 1 in all courts : they abſolutely ſtamp 


every man's character in the beau monde * and 


make 1t eher current, or cry it down, and ſtop 
it in payments. It is, therefore, abſolutely ne— 
ceſſary to manage, pleaſe, and Hatter them; and 
never to diſcover the leaſt marks of contempt. | 
which! iS what they never forgive: but in this 


ther 


* The polite world or people of faſhion. 


3 
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they are not ſingular, for it is the ſame with 1 men; 


who will much ſooner forgive an injuſtice than 
an inſult. Every man is not ambitious, or co— 


vetous, Or paſſionate; but every man has pride 
enough in his compolition to feel and reſent the 
leaſt llight and contempt. Remember, therefore, 
moſt carefully to conceal your contempt, how- 
ever juſt, wherever you would not make an im- 


placable enemy. Men are much more unwilling 


to have their weakneſſes and their imperfections 
known, than their crimes; and, if you hint to a 
man, that you think him filly, ignorant, or even 

ill-bred, or awkward, he will hate you more, and 


longer, than if you tell him, e chat NY 
think him a rogue. 


Never yield to that temptation, which, 4 


j | moſt young men, is very ſtrong, of expoling hes 
people's weaknefles and infirmities, for the fake 


cither of diverting the company, or of ſhowing 


your own ſuperiority. You may get the laugh 
on your ſide by it; for the preſent ; but you will 


make enemies by it for ever; and even thoſe who 
laugh with you then, will, upon reflection, fear, 
and conſequently hate you: beſides that, it is ill- 


natured; and that a good heart deſires rather to 


conceal, than expoſe, other people's weaknefles 


or misfortunes. If you have wit, uſe it to pleate, 


and not to hurt: you may ſhine, like the fun in 


the temperate zones, without ſcorching. Here 


it is withed for; under the line it is dreaded,” 9 
Theie reſlections upon men and manners, lead 


his lordſhip into a more particular conſideration 
of company, and the manner of behaving in it. 


* To keep good company, continues he. — 


0 eſpecially at your firſt letting out, is the way 
to receive good impreſſions. ry you alk me what 
1 mean by good ae [ will contels to you, 
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194 } 
that it is pretty difficult to deſine; but L will eu 


deavour to make vou underſtand it as well as [ 
can. 


* Good company, is not What reſpeRtive ſets of 
company are pleaſed either to call or think them- 
ſelves; but it is that company which all the peo- 
ple of the place call, and acknowledge be, 
To good company, notwithſtanding ſome objections 
which they may form to ſome of the individuals 
who compole it. It conſiſts chiefly (but by no 
means without exception) of people of conlider- 
able birth, rank, and character: for people of 
ncither birth nor Tank, are frequently, and very 
juſtly, admitted into it, if diſtinguiſhed by any 


peculiar merit, or eminency in any liberal art or 


ſcience. In this faſhionable good company, the 
beſt manners, and the beſt language, of the place 
are molt unqueſtionably to be learnt: for they eſta- 


bliſh, and give the tone to both; which are there- 


fore called the language and manners of good 
company, there veg no legal tribunal to Aſcer- : 
tain either. 


He N his ſubject thus, with great diſ. 


cernment and accuracy. 


Having pointed out what ſort of company you 
ſhould keep, I will now give you ſome rules for 
your conduct in it; rules which my own experience 

and obſervation citable me to lay down, and com- 
municate to you, with ſome degree of confidence. 


„% Talk often, but never long; in that caſe, 


if you do not pleaſe, at leaſt you are ſure not to 
tire your hearers. Pay your own reckoning, 
but do not treat the whole company ; this being 
one of the very few caſes in which people do not 
care to be treated, every one being TRAY: convinced 


that he has wherewithal to pay. 
Tell ſtories very teldom, and, abſolutely, 
never 
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never but where they are very apt, and very 


of imagination. 
« Never hold any body by the button, or the 


hold your tongue than them. : | 
_ * Moſt long talkers ſingle out ſome one un- 
fortunate man in company (commonly him whom 


ceſſively ill bred, and, in ſome degree, a fraud; 


perty. But on the other hand, if one of theſe 
unmerciful talkers lays hold of you, hear him 
with patience, (and at leaſt ſeeming attention) if 


hurt him more, than either to leave him 1n the 
midſt of his difcourſe, or to diſcover your 8 
ence under your affliction, 


a ſubject of other people 8, chan of POOR: own 
chuſing. 


ſhort. Omit every circumſtance that is not ma- 
terial, and beware of digreſſions. To have fre— 
quent recourſe to narrative, betrays e Want 


hand, in order to be heared out; for, if people 
are not willing to hear you, you had much better ü 


: they oblerve to be the moſt filent) or their next 
neighbour, to whilper, or at leaſt, in a halt voice, 
to convey a continuity of words to. This is ex- 


converſation- ſtock being a joint and common pro- 


he is worth obliging; for nothing Will oblige him 
more than a patient hearing, as nothing would 


„Take rather than give, the tone of the com- 
Z pany you are in. If you have parts you will 
= how them more or leſs, upon every {ubject ; and 
it you have not, you had better talk ſillily upon 


dic, as mack as you can, in 1 com- 
panies, argumentative, polemical converſations; 
which, though they ſhould not, yet certain- 
ly do, indiſpoſe, for a time, the contending 
parties towards each other: and, if the contro- 
yerly grows warm and noiſy, endeavour to put 
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an end to it, by ſome genteel levity or joke. | 
quieted ſuch a converſation-hubbub once, by fe- 
. preſenting to them, that, though I was perſuaded 
none there preſent would repeat, out of company, 
what paſſed in it, yet I could not anſwer for the 
_ diſcretion of the paſſengers i in the ſtreet, who mull 
neceſſarily hear all that was ſaid. 5 
* Above all things, and upon all occaſions, 0 
avoid ſpeaking of yourſelf, if it be poſſible. Such 5 
is the natural pride and vanity of our hearts, that 
ic perpetually breaks out, even in people of the 
beſt parts, in all the various mode: and vgarcs 1 
the ce. x 
„ Take care never to ſeem 1 and my ſteri- - 
ous; ; which is not only a very unamiable charac- 
ter, but a very ſuſpicious one too: it you ſeem 
6 myſterious with others, they will be really ſo 
with you, and you will know nothing. The 
height of abilities is, to have volto falls, and fen. 
ſieri ſtretti; that is, a frank, open, and ingenuous 
_ exterior, with a prudent and reſerved interior: 
to be upon your own guard, and yet, by a ſeem- 
ing natural opennels, to put people off of theirs. 
Depend upon it, mine in ten of every company 
that you are in, will avail themſelves of every 
indifcreet and unguarded expreſſion of yours, if 
they can turn it to their own advantage. A 
prudent reſerve is therefore as neceflary,as a fecm- 
ing openneſs is prudent, Always look people in 
the face when you ſpeak to them; the not doing 
it is thought to imply conſcions guilt ; beſides, 


that you 36 the advantage of obſerving, by their 


countenances, what impreſſion your diſcourſe 
makes upon them. In order to know people's 
real ſentiments, I truſt much more to my eyes 
than to my ears; for they can lay whatever 8 
ave 


1 
have a mind [ ſhould hear; but they can ſeldom 
help looking, what they have no intention that L 
7 1 k now. 

„ Mimickry, which is the common and * 
vourite amuſement of little, low minds, is in the 
utmoſt contempt with great ones. It is the loweſt 
and moſt illiberal of all buffoonery. Pray, nei- 
ther practice it your {elf, nor applaud it in others. 
Beki des that, the perſon mimicked is inlulted ; 
and, as I have often obſer ved to you before, an 
inſult is never forgiven. 

I need not (I beheve) adviſe you to adapt your. 
converſation to the people you are conver ling 
with: for I ſuppoſe you would not, without this 
caution, have talked upon the tame ivbject, and 
in the ſame manner, to a miniſter of ſtate, a 
biſnop, a philoſopher, a captain, and a Woman. 
A man of the world muſt, like the camelion, be 
able to take every different | bue; which is by no 
means a criminal or abject, but a neceſſary com- 
plailance, for it relates only to manners 8, and not 
to morals.” 

To theſe reflections on company and conver- 
ſation, his lordſhip adds an allegory, and an 
example, with which I ſhall conclude this chap- 
ter, and the ſecond part of the Syſtem of Edu- 

cation. 

36. 0 bete er 1 ſee, or whatever hear," be he, 
« my firſt conſideration is, Whether it can, in 
any way, be uſeful to you. As a proof of this, 
| went accidentally, the other day, into a print- 
ſhop, where, among many others, I found one 
print from a famous deſign of Carlo Maratti, who 
died about thirty years ago, and was the laſt 
eminent painter in Europe: the ſubject is, i/ Studio 
del Diſegno ; or, the School of drawing. An old 
man, ſuppoſed to be the matter, points to. his 

. : ſcholais, 
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i Kholars who are varioully employed in perſpec- 
tive, geometry, and the obſervation of the ſtatues 

of antiquity. With regard to perſpective, of 
which there are ſome little ſpecimens; he has 
wrote, Tanto che baſti, that is, As much as is ſuf- 
Icient, with regard to geometry, Tanto che baſti 
again; with regard to the contemplation of the 
ancient ſtatues, there is written, Non mai a baſ- 
tanza; There never can be nough. But, in the 

clouds, at top of the piece, are repr eſented the 
three Graces; with this juſt fentence written 
over them, Senza di noi ogni fatica e vana ; that 
28; Without us, all labour is. vai, This, every 
15 body allows to be true, in N but all peo- 
pie do not ſeem to conſider, as I hope you will, 
that this truth is full as applicable to EVEry other 
art or ſcicnce; indeed to every thing that is to 
be ſaid or done. I will ſend you to the print 1t- 
ſelf; and I will adviie you to make the ſame uſe 
of it, that the Roman Catholics ſay they do of the 
| pictures and images of their ſaints; which is, 
only to remind them of thoſe: for the anda 
they diſclaim. Nay, I will go farther, and, as 
the tranſition from popery to paganiſm 18 He 
and caſy, I will claſſically and poetically adviſe _ 
you to invoke, and lacriſice to them every day, 
and all the day 
« It muſt be owned. that the Graces do not 
ſeem to be natives of Great Britain and, doubt, 
the beſt of us, here, have more of the rough than 
the poliſhed diamond. Since barbariſm drove 
them out of Greece and Rome, they ſeem to have 
taken refuge in France, where their remples are 
numerous, and their worſhip the eſtabliſhed one. 
Examine yourſelf ſeriouſly, why ſuch and ſuch | 
pcople pleaſe and engage you, more than ſuch 
and ſuch others, of equal merit; and you will- 
always 
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always find, that it is becauſe the former have the 
graccs, and the latter not. I have known many 


Aa woman, with an exact ſhape, and a ſymmetrical 


aſſemblage of beautiful features, pleaſe nobody ; 
while others, with very moderate ſhapes and fea- 


tures, have charmed every body. Why? Becauſe 


Venus will not charm ſo much, without her at- 
tendant graces, as they will without her. Among 
men, how often have I ſeen the moſt ſolid merit 


and knowledge neglected, unwelcome, or even 
rejected, for want of them ? While flimſy parts, 


| little knowledge, and leſs merit, introduced by 


the graces, have been received. cheriſhed, and 
admired. Even virtue, which is moral beauty, 


wants ſome of its ee if ba don by 
them. 


« Of all the men that ever I knew 1 in my life, 


(and I knew him extremely well) the late duke of 
Marlborough poſſeſſed the graces in the higheſt 
degree, not to ay engroſſed them; and indeed he 


got the moſt by them; for I will venture (con- 
trary to the cuſlom of profound hiſtorians, who 


always aſſign deep cauſes for great events) to 
aſcribe the better half of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's greatneſs and riches to thoſe graces. He 


Was eminently illiterate; wrote bad Engliſh, and 


ſpelled it ſtill worſe. He had no ſhare of what RE 
commonly called parts ; that 1s, he had no bright- 


neſs, nothing ſhining in his genius. He had, 


moſt undoubtedly, an excellent good plain un- 


derſtanding, with found judgment. But theſe, 


alone, would probably have raiſed him but ſome- 


thing higher than they found him; which was 


page to king James the Second's queen, There 


the graces protected and promoted him; for, 
while he was an enlign of the guards, the dutcheſs 
ot Cleveland, then favourite miitrels to - king 

. Charles 
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Charles the 11d, ſtruck by thoſe very graces, gave 
him five thouſand pounds; with which he im- 
mediately bought an annuity for his life, of tive 
hundred pounds a year, of my grandfather, 
Hallifax ; whichw as the foundation of his ſubſe- 
quent fortune. His figure was beautiful; but his 
manner was irreſiſtible, by either man or woman. 
It was by this engaging, graceful manner, that 
he was enabled, during all his war, to connect the 
various and jarring powers of che grand alliance, 
and to carry them on to the main object of the 
War, notwithſtanding their private and ſeparate 
views, jealouſies, and wrong-headedneſſes. What- 
ever court he went to, (and he was often obliged 
to go himſelf to ſome reſty and refractory ones) 
he as conſtantly prevailed, od brought them into 
his meaſures. The Penſionary Heinſius, a vene- 
rable old miniſter, grown grey in buſineſs, and 
Who had governed the Republic of the United 
Provinces for more than forty years, was abſo- 
lutely governed by the duke of Marlborough, as 
that Republic feels to this day. He was always | 
cool; and nobody ever obſerved the leaſt variatt- 
on in his countenance : he could refuſe more 
_ gracefully than other people could grant; and 
thote who went away from him the moſt diſſatiſ- 
fied, as to the ſubſtance of their buſineſs, were 
yet perſonally charmed with him, and, in ſome 
degree, comiorted by his manner. With all his 
gentleneſs and gracefulneſs, no man living was 
more conſcious of his ſicuation, nor maintained 
his dignity better. 

«© Wrti the ſhare, of knowledge which you hve 
already gotten, and with the much greater, which, 
[ hope, you will ſoon acquire, what may you not 
expect to arrive at, if you join all theſe graces to. 

it! in „our deſtindtion parken larly [that of a fo- 
reign 


l . 
reign miniſter] they are, in truth, half your bu- 
ſineſs; for, if you can once gain the affections, 
as well as the eſteem of the prince or minitter 
of the court to which you are ſent, I will anſwer. 
for it, that will effectually do the buſineſs of the 
court that ſent you; otherwiſe, it is up hill 
work. —Do not miſtake, and think, that theſe 
graces, which I ſo often and ſo earneſtly recom- 
mend to you, ſhould only accompany important 

_ tranſactions, and be worn only es jours de gala *. 
no; they ſhould, if poſſible, accompany every, 
the leaſt, thing that you do or ſay; for, if „ou 
neglect them i 19 little things, they will leave you 
in great ones. I ſhould, tor inſtance, be extreme- 
ly concerned to ſce you even drink a cup of cof- 
fee ungracefully, and flop yourſelf with it, by 
your awkward manner of holding it; nor ſhould 
Tlike to ſee your coat buttoned, or your ſhoes 
buckled awry. But I ſhould be outrageous, it 1 
heard you mutter your words unintelligibly, ſtam- 
mer in your ſpeech, or helitate, miſplace, and 
miſtake in your narrations: and I ſhould run 
away from you, with greater rapidity, if poſſible, 
than I ſhould, now, run to embrace you, if 1 
found you deſtitute of all thoſe graces, which 1 
have ſet my heart upon their . you one 
day, nde ornatum excellere 2 
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CHAP. VII. 


The third Park of the S em of Education. 1 
in a Series of Letters from the Earl of Cheſterfield | 
10 his Son, with moral and critical Obſervations. 


18 Lordſhip having, in the two former 
parts, Sen his ſon ſuch directions as re 
Dad Fa, neceſſary 

'F » Days of feſtivity, or Court-days. t To excel in every graceful tinge: 
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neceſſary to form the gentleman in general, taking 
care however always to mark Mr. Stanhope's deſti- 
nation, devotes this more particularly to the qua- 
Hfications neceſſary for an orator in the ſenate, and 
a 4 miniſter at foreign courts ; he therefore begins 
with guarding his dear pupil againſt the vain dif. 
tindctions of the ſchools, and other errors in ſtudy, 
„Pray let no quibbles of Lawyers, no refine. 
ments of Caſuiſts,” ſays he, break into the plain 
notions of right and wrong, which every man's 
right reafon, and plain common, ſenſe, ſuggeſts to 
him. To do as you would be done by, is the plain, 
fure, and undiſputed rule of morality and juſtice. 
Stick to that; and be convinced, that whatever 
breaks into it, in any degree, however ſpeciouſly 
it may be turned, and however puzzling it may be 
to anſwer it, is, notwithſtanding, falſe in itſelf, un- 
juſt, and criminal. EC EO I EO 
Il do not know a crime in the world, which is 
not by the Caluiſts among the Jeſuits (eſpecially 
the twenty-four collected, I think, by Eſcobar) al- 
lowed, in ſome, or many caſes, not to be criminal. 
The principles firſt laid down by them are often 
ſpecious the reaſonings plauſible; but the concluſion 
always a lie: for it is contrary to that evident, and 
- nndeniable rule of juſtice, which I have mentioned 
above, of not doing to any one what you would not 
 _-have him do to you. But, however, theſe refined 
pieces of caſuiſtry and ſophiſtry, being very conve- 
nient and welcome to people's paſſions and appe- 
tites, they gladly accept the indulgence, without 
deſiring to Gere the fallacy of the reaſoning : and 
indeed many, I might ſay moſt people, are not a- 
dle to do it; which makes the publication of ſuch 
quibblings and refinements the more pernicious. 


“ J 


E 
De 1 am no {kilful Caſuiſt, nor ſubtle Diſputant; 
7 yet I would undertake to juſtify, and qualify, 
the Neben of a highwayman, ſtep by ſtep, and 
fo plauſibly, as to make many ignorant people em- 
| brace the profeſſion, as an innocent, if not even a 
laudable one; and to puzzle people, of ſome de- 
gree of knowledge, to anſwer me point by point. 
I have ſeen a book, entitled Quidlibet ex Quo- 
det, or the Art of making any thing out of any 
thing; which is not ſo difficult, as it would ſeem, 
if once one quits certain plain truths, obvious in 


107 groſs to every underſtanding, in order to run aſter ; 


the ingemous refinements of warm imaginations. 
and ſpeculative reaſonings. Dottor Berkeley, 
: Biſhop of Cloyne, a very worthy, ingenious, and 
: learned man, has wrote a book to prove, that there 
is no ſuch thing as Matter, and that nothing exiſts 
but in idea: that you and I only fancy ourſelves 
eating, drinking, and fleeping you at Leipſig, 
and I at London: that we think we have fleſh and 
blood, legs, arms, c. but that we are only ſpirit. 
His arguments are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, unan{werable ; 
but yet I am ſo far from being convinced by them, 
that Lam determined to go on to eat and drink, and 
walk and ride, in order to keep that matter, which 
I fo miſtakenly imagine my body at preſent to conſiſt 
of, in as good plight as poſſible. Common ſenſe, 
(Which, in truth,is very uncommon) i is the beſt ſenſe 
I know of: abide by it; it will counſel. you beſt. 
| Read and hear, for your amuſement, ingenious 
- ſtems, nice queſtions, lubttly. agitated, with all 
| the refinements that warm imaginations ſuggeſt ; 
dut confider them only as exercitations for the 
; wget. and return always tc to ſeule with cOmmon- 
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-< It is. the charaQeriſtic of a man of parts, and 
good judgment,“ continues he, © to know, and 
ive that degree of attention, that each object de- 
Wen . Whereas little minds miſtake little-objetts 
for great ones, and laviſh away upon the former, 
that time and attention which only the latter de- 
ſerve. . To ſuch miſtakes we owe the numerous 
and frivolous tribe of inſect-mongers, ſhell-mon- 
gers, and purſuers and driers of butterflies, Gc. 
The ſtrong mind diſtinguiſhes. not only between 
the uſeful and the uſeleſs, but likewiſe between the 
uſeful and the curious. He applies himſelf intenſe- 
ly to the former ; he only amuſes himſelf with the 
latter. Of this little ſort of knowledge, which 1 
have juſt hinted at, you will find, at leaſt, as much 
as you need wiſh to know, in a ſuperficial but pret- 
ty French book, entitled, Spectacle de la Nature; 
which will amuſe you while you read it, and give 
you a ſufficient notion of the various parts of 
pature: I would adviſe you to read it at leiſure 
1 bours. But that part of nature, which you have 
1 begun to ſtudy, with the Rector magnificus, is of 
= much greater importance, and deſerves much 
| more attention; I mean Aſtronomy. The vaſt 
i and immenſe planetary ſyſtem, the aſtoniſhing or- 
der and regularity of thoſe innumerable worlds, 
will open a ſcene to you, which not only deſerves 
your attention as a matter of curiolity, or rather a- 
ſtoniſnment; but, ſtill more, as it, will give you 
greater, and conſequently juſter ideas of that eter- 
nal and omnipotent Being, who contrived, made, 
and ſtill preſerves, that univerſe, than all the con- 
templation of this, comparatively, very little orb, 
Which ve at preſent inhabit, could poſhbly give 
you. POP. this lubzea, Monſieur Fontenelle's 
;  Plurahite ; 
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Plaralith des Mondes , which you may read in two 
hours time, will both inform and pleaſe you.“. 
Tbe young Gentleman going next to Italy, bis 
Lordſhip gives him a few directions relative to the 
ſtudy aw ur) arts moſt admired in that country. | 
be. You are now in a muſical country.” ſays he, 
*© where ſinging, fiddling, and piping. are not only 
the common topics of converſauon, but almoſt the 
principal objefts of attention; I cannot help cau- 
tioning you againſt giving into thofe (T will call 
them illiberal) pleaſures, (though muſic is com- 
monly reckoned one of the liberal arts) to the de- 
gree that moſt of your countrymen do, when they 
travel in Italy, If you love muſic, hear it; go to 
operas. concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you; 
but I inſiſt upon your neither piping nor fiddling. 
yourſelf, It puts a gentleman in a very frivolous, 
contemptible light; brings him into a great deal of 
bad company; and takes up a great deal of time, 
which might be much better employed. Few 
things would mortify me more, than to ſee you 
bearing a part in a concert, with a fiddle under Four 
chin, or a pipe in your mouth.“ 

Will not the ſcrapers of catgut be apt to call in 
queſtion his Lordſhip's ear, if not his taſte? —He is 
more favourable to the other elegant arts. 
lt is very right,” obſerves he, © that you 
ſhould have ſome idea of the Military, and a good 
taſte in Civil Architecture, as they are frequent ſub- 
jedts of converſation; and you may very ſoon learn 
as much as you need know of either. If you read 
about one-third of Palladio's Book of Architecture, 
with ſome ſkilful perſon, and then, with that per- 
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ſon, examine the beſt buildings by thoſs rules, you _ 7 


vill know the different Proportions c of the different 
Ts _ On 


t The Plurality of the worlds 


| i the Sharatlers are preſerved; and leave the tril- 
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4 
Orders; SE ſeverat diameters of their eolumns; 
their intercolumniations, their ſeveral uſes, S. 
The Corinthian Order is chiefly uſed in magnificent 


buildings, where ornament and decoration are the 
principal objects; the Doric is calculated for 


ſtrength; and the Tonie partakes of the Doric 
19 and of the Corinthian ornaments. The 


Compoſite and the Tuſean Orders are more mo. 
dern, and were unknown to the Greeks: the one is 
too light, the other too clumſy. You may ſoon be 
acquainted with the conſiderable parts of Civil Ar. 

chitecture; and for the minute and mechanical 
parts of it, leave them to maſons, bricklayers, and 


Lord Burlington; who has, to a certain degree, leſs- 
ened himſelf, by knowing them too well. Obſerve 


the ſame method as to Military Architefture: un- 
derſtand the terms; know the general rules, and 


then ſee them in execution with ſome ſkilful per- 


ſon. Go with ſome Engineer or old Officer, and 


view, with care, the real fortifications of ſome 


ſtrong place; and you will get a clearer idea ol 


Baſtions, Half-moons, Horn-Works, Ravelins, 
Glacis, Sc. then all the maſters in the world could 


give upon paper. And thus much I would. by all 


means. have you know, of both Civil and, Ray 
Architecture. 


I would alſo,“ adds he,” have you acquire a 
"liberal taſte of the two liberal arts of Painting and 
Sculpture: but without deſcending into thoſe minu- 
ies, which our modern Virtuoh moſt affettedly 


_ dwell upon. A taſte of Sculpture, and Painting is, 
in my mind, as becoming, as a taſte of fiddling and 


piping is unbecoming a man of faſhion, Obſerve 
the great parts attentively; ſee if nature be truly re- 


preſented; if the paſſions are ſtrongly exprelled; 


1 
Y 4 
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ing parts, with their little Jargon, to aſſeQed pup» 
es. 
From the elegant arts, bis Lordſhip deſcends to. 
the article of dreſs; and with propriety. 
our dreſs,” fays he, (as iniGenificane . a 
thing as dreſs is in itſelf) is now become an object 
worthy of ſome attention for. I confeſs. I cannot 
help forming ſome opinion of a man's ſenſe and 
charaQer from his dreſs; and. I believe, moſt peo- 
ple do, as well as myſelf. Any affeftation whatſo- 
ever, in dreſs, implies, in my mind, a flaw in the 
underſtanding. Moſt of our young fellows, here, 
diſplay ſome character or other by their dreſs: ſome 


| MA the tremendous, and wear a great and fierce- 175 7 
ly cocked hat, an enormous ſword. a ſhort waiſtcoat, 5 M2. 


and a black cravat: theſe I ſhould be almoſt tempt- 
ed to ſwear the peace againſt, in my own defence, 
fl were not convinced that they are but meek 


ES . - 9 z - 2 
—— = 
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aſſes in lions ſkins. Others go in brown frocks, | "7 "$f 
leather breeches, great oaken cudgels in their 1 
hands, their hats uncocked, and their bair unpow- 1 


dered; and imitate grooms, ſtage coachmen, and 
country bumpkins, ſo well in their outſides, that I 
do not make the leaſt doubt of their reſembling 
them equally in their infides. 
A man of ſenſe carefully avoids any particular 
character in his dreſs; he is accurately clean for his 
on fake; but all the reſt is for other people's. He 
dreſſes as well, and in the ſame manner, as the peo- 
ple of ſenſe and faſhion of the place where he is. 
If he drefles better, as he thinks, that is, more than 
they, he is a fop; if he dreſſes worſe, he is unpar- 
donably negligent: but, of the two, I would rather 
have a young fellow too much than too little dreff- 
ed; the exceſs on that fide will wear off, with a lit- 
: tle pp and r but if he 1 is negligent at 


twenty, 
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twenty, he will be a ſloven at forty, and ſtink at fifty 


years old. Dreſs yourſelf fine, where others are 
fne; and plain, where others are plain; but take 
care always, that your clothes are well made, and 
fit you. for otherwiſe they will give you a very auk- 


ward air. When you are once well dreſſed for 
the day, think no more of it afterwards; and, with- 


out any ſtiffneſs for fear of diſcompoſing that dreſs, 
let all your motions be as eaſy and natural, as if 
you had no clothes on at all: So much for dreſs, 


which I maintain to be a thing of conſequence in 


the polite world. 

As to manners, Good- treading) and the 
Graces,” adds he, I have ſo often entertained 
you upon thoſe important ſubjetts, that I can add 


nothing to what I have formerly ſaid. Your on 


good ſenſe will ſuggeſt to you the ſubſtance of them; 
and oblervation, experience, and good E 
the ſeveral modes of them. 


Your great vivacity, which I hear of from many 5 


people, will be no hindrance to your pleaſing in 
good company; on the contrary, will be of uſe to 
you, if tempered by good- breeding, and accompa- 


nied by the Graces. But then, I ſuppoſe your vi- 


voacity to be a vivacity of parts, and not a conſtitu- 


tional reſtleſſneſs; for the moſt difagreeable com- 


poſition that I know, in the world, 1s that of ſtrong 


animal ſpirits, with a cold genius. Such a fellow 


is troubleſomely active, frivolouſly buly, fooliſhly 


lively ; talks much, with little meaning, and laughs | 


more, with leſs reaſon ; whereas, in my opinion, a 


warm and lively genius, with a coo] conlitution, 18 


the perfection of human nature. 


Why may not a warm e ee well regu- 


lated, be as much for the honour of human nature? 
Without effort, there can be no virtue, and ſel- 


" "A 4 
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dom genius without paſſions. From this, and ſe- 


yeral _—_ of his Lordſhip's remarks, particularly 
what relates to the ladies, - I ſhould not be ſurpriſed 


if his female readers were tempted to accuſe 8 of 


lagen. : 
The tranſition from bets to expence was natu- 
ral and ealy, and his Lordſhip takes care to make 


the moſt of it, by uniting leſſons of order and co 


nomy, with his exhortations againſt profuſion. 


Nou that you are going a little more into the 


world.” continues he, I will take this occaſion 


to explain my intentions as to your future ex- 
pences, that you may know what you have to ex- 
pect from me, and make your plan accordingly. I 
ſhall neither deny nor grudge you any money, that 
may be neceſſary, for either your improvement or 
your pleaſures; I mean, the pleaſures of a rational 


Being. Under the head of Improvement, I mean 
the beſt books, and the beſt Maſters, coſt what 


they will; I alſo mean, all the expence of lodg- 
ings, coach, drels, ſervants, Sc. which, accord= 


ing to the ſeveral places where you may be, ſhall 


be reſpettively neceſſary, to enable you to keep 
the beſt company. Under the head of rational 
Pleaſures, I comprehend, Firk, proper charities, 


to real and compaſſionate objetts of it; Secondly, 


proper preſents, to thoſe to whom you are obliged; 
or whom you deſire to oblige ; Thirdly, a 19 8 
mity of expence to that of the company which you 


keep; as in public ſpectacles; your ſhare of little 
entertaiments; a few piſtoles at games of mere 


commerce; and other incidental calls of . 8800 


company. 


The only two articles, which I will never ſup- | 
Pb, are, the profuſion of low riot, and the idle 
laviſhneſs, of negligence and lazineſs. ._ A. fool : 
tquanders AVAY, without credit or mare: - to 
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| himſelf, more than a man of ſenſe ſpends with both: 
The latter employs his money as he does his time, 
and never ſpends a ſhilling of the one, nora mi— 
nute of the other, but m ſomething that is either 
uſeful or rationally pleaſing to himſelf or others. 
The former buys whatever he does not want, and 
does not pay for what he does want. He cannot 
withſtand the charms of a toy-ſhop : ſnuff. boxes, 
watches, heads of canes, &c. are his deſtruction. 
His ſervants and tradeſmen conſpire with his own 
indolence, to cheat him; and, m a very little 
time, he is aſtoniſhed, in the midſt of all the ridi- 
: culous ſuperfluities, to find bimſelf in want of all 
the real comforts and neceſſaries of life. 
»»Without care and method, the largeſt for. 
tune will not, and with them, almoſt the ſmalleſt 
vill, ſupply all neceſſary expences. As far as you 
can poffibly, pay ready money for every thing you 
buy, and avoid bills. Pay that money too your- 
ſelf, and not through the hands of any ſervant ; 
who always either ſtipulates poundage, or requires 
a preſent for his good word, as they call it. 
Where you muſt have bills (as for meat and drink, 
clothes, Sc.) pay them regularly every month, 
and with your own hand. Never, from a miſtaken 
| ceconomy, buy a thing you do not want, becauſe 
it is cheap; or, from a filly pride, becauſe it is 
dear. Keep an account, in a book, of all that 
you receive, and of all that you pay; for no man 
who knows what he receives, and what he pays, 


ever runs out. I do not mean that you ſhould b 


keep an account of the ſhillings and half-crowns 
which you may ſpend in chairchire, operas. &c. 
they are unworthy of the time, and of the ink, that 
they would conſume ; leave ſuch minuties to dull, 
penny-wiſe fellows : but remember, in economy, 
28 well as in every other part of life, to bave the 
your 


Tx 


proper. attention to proper objects, and the proper 


_ contempt for little ones. A ſtrong mind ſees things 


in their true proportions: a weak ope views them 
through a magnifying medium ; which, like the 
microſcope, makes an elephant of a flea ; magni- 


fies all little objects, but cannot receive great ones. 


„ have known many a man pals for a miſer, 


by ſaving a penny, and wrangling for two-pence, 
who was undoing bimſelf, at the ſame time, by liv- 
ing above his income, and not attending to eſſen⸗ 
tial articles, which were above his porter. TP 


ſure characteriſtic of a ſound and ſtrong mind, 


to find. in every thing. thoſe certain bounds, . 
ultra citrave nequit conf iſtere reflum. Theſe boun- 
daries are marked out by a very fine line, which 
only good ſenſe and attention can diſcover; it is 


"mack too fine for vulgar eyes. In Mannes this 


line is Good- breeding : beyond it, is troubleſome 
ceremony; ſhort of it, is unbecoming negligence 


and inattention, In Morals. it divides oftentati- 
ous Puritaniſm, from criminal Relaxation. In re- 
ligion, Superſtition from Impiety ; and. in ſhort, 


every virtue from its kindred vice or e . 


think you have ſenſe enough to diſcover the line: 


Fen it always in your eye, and learn to walk upon = 
t; reſt upon Mr. Harte, and he will poize you, 


ul you are able to go alone. By the way, there are 


fewer people who walk well upon that line, than 


upon the ſlack rope; and therefore, A good per- 
former ſhines ſo much the more. 


His Lordſhip next encounters the Hydra preju- : 
dice, and introduces his arguments with an account 


of his own errors. 


© You are now come to an age ts of re- 
flection,“ obſerves he, © and 1 hope you will do, 
What, however, few people at your age do: ex- 
A ert 


I Capacity. 
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ert it, for your own fake, in the ſearch of truth 

and found knowledge. I will confeſs (for J am 
not unwilling to diſcover my ſecrets to you) that ii 
is not many years ſince I have preſumed to reflect 

for myſelf. Till fixteen or ſeventeen, I had no 
reflection; and, for many years after that, I matle 
no uſe of what I had. I adopted the notions of 
the books I read, or the company I kept, without 
examining whether they were Juſt or not; and I ra- 
ther chole to run the riſk of eaſy error, than to take 
the time and trouble of inveſtigating truth. bus, 
partly from lazineſs, partly from diflipation. and 
partiy from the mauvarſe hontel of rejecting faſhion- 
able notions, I was (as I have fince found) hur- 
ried away by prejudices, inſtead of being guided 
by reaſon ; and quietly cheriſhed error, inſtead of 
ſeeking for truth. But, ſince I have taken the 
trouble of reaſoning for myſelf, and have had the 
courage to own that I do ſo, you cannot imagine = 
how much my notions of things are altered, and in 
how different a light I now ſee them, from that in 
which I formerly viewed them, through the deceit- 
ful medium of prejudice or authority. Nay, 1 may 
poſſibly {till retain many errors, which, from long 
: habit, have perhaps grown into real opinions ; for 
it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh habits, early ac- 
quired and long entertained, from the reſult of our 
reaſon and reflection. 

Uſe and aſſert your own reaſon; reflect. ex- 
amine, and analyſe every thing. in order to form a 
found and mature judgment; let no «+ «pz im- 
poſe upon your underſtanding, miſlead your acti- 

ons, or dittate your converſation. Be early, what, 

if you are not, you will, when too late, wiſh you - 
had been. Conſult your reaſon betimes: I do noi 


ſay, that it will always prove an unerring guide 
5 for 


5 Bad Shame. 


1 


| for human reaſon is not infallible : but it wih prove 
the leaſt erring guide that you can follow. Books 


and converſation may alſiſt it; but adopt neither, 


blindhy and implicitly: try both by that beſt rule, 
which God has given to direct us, Reaſon. Of all 
the troubles. ue not decline, as many people do, 
that of thinking. The herd of mankind can bardly 
| be faid to think; their notions are almoſt all adop- 
tive; and. in general, believe it is better that it 


. ſhould be ſo ; as ſuch common prejudices contri- 
bute more to order and quiet, than their own ſe- 
parate reaſonings would do, uncultivated and un- 


improved as they are. We have many of thole 


uſeful prejudices in this country, which I ſhould be 
very ſorry to ſee removed. The good Proteſtant 
conviction, that the Pope is both "Antichriſt and 


the Whore of Babylon. is a more effectual preſer- 
vative in this country againſt popery, than all the 
ſolid and unanſwerable arguments of Chillingworth. 
*© The idle ſtory of the Pretender's having been 


| introduced in a warming-pan, into the Queen's 
bed, though as deſtitute of all probability as of all 
foundation, has been much more prejudicial to the 
cauſe of Jacobitiſm. than all that Mr. Locke and 


others have written, to ſhow the unreaſonableneſs 
and abſurdity of the doctrines of indefeaſible here- 


ditary right, and unlimited paſhve obedience. And 
that filly. ſanguine notion, which is firmly enter- 
tained here, that one Engliſhman can beat three 
Frenchmen, encourages, and has ſometimes ena- 


bled, one Engliſhman, in reality, to beat two. 
A Frenchman ventures his life with pour L hon- 


neur du Roi; were you to change the objett which 
be has been taught to have in view, and to tell bim 
that it was pour le bien de la Patriet, he would pro- 
bably run away. Such groſs local prejudices 
prevail 


1 For the 1 of the king 4 For the good of che country, 
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prevail with the herd of mankind: and do not 


mpole upon cultivated. informed, and reflect 
ing minds: but then there are notions equally falſe, 


though not fo glaringly abſurd, which are enter- 


tainc d by people of ſuperior and improved under- 


= flandings, merely for want of the neceſlary Pains to 
5 inveilioate, the Proper attention. tO examine, and 
the penetr ation requiſite to determine the truth. 


Thoſe are the prejudices which I would have you 
guard againſt, by a manly exertion and attention 
of your re aſoning faculty. To mention one in- 
ſtance. of a thouſand that 1 could give e you—lIt is a 


general prejudice, and has been propagated for 


theſe fixicen hundred years, that Arts and Sciences 


cannot flouriſh under an ablolute government; 


and that genius muſt neceſſarily be cramped, where 


freedom is reſtrained. This ſounds plauſible. but 


is falſe in fact. . arts, as agnculture, ma- 
nufactures, &c. will indeed be diſcouraged. where 


the profits and property are. from the nature of the 
government, inlecure. But why the deſpotiſm of 
a government mould cramp the genius of a mathe- 


matician, an aſtronomer, a poet, or an orator. I 


_ confeis I never could diſcover. It may indeed de- 


prive the POCt. ON the orator, of the liberty of treat- 
ing of certain ſubjetts in the manner they would 


with ; but it leaves them ſubjetls enough tO exert 
genius upon. if they have it. 


This reaſoning is by no means e with 


reſpect to poetry and oratory at leaſt :. the conſci. 


oulneſs of being at liberty to treat every ſubject with 


: freedom, can only give that boldneſs and fire of 


genius which charatteriſes the true poct ; the mule 
ſickens at the very idea of conſtraint, and the ora 
tor can only find a proper ſtimulus, and proper ob- 


jets for the exercile of his talents i in a popular al- 
ſemhly, where national affairs are agitated without 


. 


. ar, 
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fear and without ande and where the applauſe 


of a nation, its honours , and it its employments are 
his reward. 


From combating prejudice. his lordſhip very 
wilely proceeds to arm his fon againſt the influence 


of example. 


Ill example,” fays he, is of itfelf dangerih 


enough; but thoſe who give it. feldom top there ; 
they add their 1 exhortations and invitati— 


ons; and. if they fail, they have recourſe to ridi- 
cule ; which is harder for one of your age and in- 


experience to withſtand, than either of the former. 
Be upon your guard, therefore. againſt theſe bat- 
teries. which will all be play ed upon you. 


There is commonly, in young people. 4 faci- 


iy that makes them unwilling to 8 any thing 


that is aſked of them; a mauvaiſe honte, that 


makes them aſhamed to refuſe ; and at the ſame 


time, an ambition of pleaſing and ſhining in the 


company they Keep ; theſe ſeveral cauſes produce 
the beſt effect in good company. but the worlt in 


bad. If people had no vices but their own, few 


would have ſo many as they have. For my oun 


part, I would ſooner wear other people's clothes 


than their vices; and they would ſit upon me juſt 
as well. I hope vou WI ill have none; but, if ever 


you have. J beg. at leatt. they may be all your 
own. Vices of adoption are. of all others. the moſt 
| diſgraceful and unpardonable.“ 

What follows is intended to deter his fon from 


keeping company with his countrymen abroad. and 
is a ſevere ſatire on the Foung Englih gentlemen of 


thole times. 


There are degrees i in vices, as wel! as in vir- 
tues; and I muſt do my countrymen the juſtice to 
fay, that they generally take their vic es in the Imy- 
eſt degree. Their gallantry 1s the infamous mean 


debauchery 
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...dhauchery of ſtews, juſthy attended and rewarded 
v the loſs, of their hea th. as well as their character. 
"ei pleaſures of the table entl in beaſtly drunken. 
"neſs, low riot, broken windows, and very often (as 
they well deſerve) broken bones. They game, 
for the lake of the vice, not of the amuſement, and 
therefore carry it to exceſs; undo, or are undone 
AY by their companions. By ſuch conduct. and in 
ſuch company, abroad. they come home, the un. 
improved, illiberal. and ungentleman- like crea- 
tures, that one daily ſees them; that is, in thc 
Park, and in the ſtreets, for one never meets them 
in good company ; where they have neither man- 
ners to preſent themſelves, nor merit to he receiv- 
ed. But, with the manners of footmen and grooms, 
they Ame their dreſs too; for you muſt have ob- 
| ſerved them in the ſtreets here, in dirty blue frocks, 
With oaken ſticks in their hands. and their hoir 
_ grealy and unpowdered, tucked up under their 
hats of an enormous ſize.” 7 
Hlov different from our preſent. bowing, Sill 
ing. powdered, painted race! They would have 
pleaſed his Lordſhip to a tittle in dreſs and addreſs. 
Thus finiſhed and adorned by their travels, 
they become the diſturbers of play-houfes ; they 
break the windows, and commonly the landlords. 
of the taverns where they drink; and are at oncc 
the ſupport, the terror, and the victims, of the 
bawdy-houles they frequent. Theſe poor miſtaken 
people think they ſhine, and ſo they do indeed 
but it is as putrefattion ſhines, in the Parr 
II am not now preaching to you, like an old 
fellow, upon either religious or moral texts; I am 
4 perſuaded that you do not want the beſt inſtrudtion: 
of that kind: but I am adviſing you as a friend. as 
a Max of the Wok bp, as one who would not have 
you old. white you + are young, but. would have you! 
| 3 tak 
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kalte all the pleaſures that reaſon points out, and 


that decency warrants. I will therefore ſuppoſe, 
for argument's-ſake (for upon no other account 


can it be ſuppoſed) that all the vices above men- 
tioned were perfectly innocent in themſelves; 
they would ſtill degrade, vilify, and ſink thoſe 
bo 44 practiſed them; would obſtruct their ag 


in the world, by debaſing their characters; an 


give them a low. turn of mind and manners, abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent. with their making any figure 


in upper life, and great buſineſs. 


« What I have now ſaid, together with your 
own good ſenſe, is, 1 hope, ſufficient to arm you 


againſt the ſeduction, the invitations, or the pro- 
fligate exhortations 55 [ cannot call them temp- 
5 Re ang of thoſe un 


pearance, if you would be well received in good 


company; for people will always be ſhy of re- 
ceiving a man, who comes from a place where the 


Plague rages, let him look ever ſo healthy. 


There are ſome expreſſions,” adds he, 
„ both in French and Engliſh, and ſome charac-⸗ 
ters, both in thoſe two and in other countries, 
which have, I dare ſay, miſled many young men 
to their ruin. Une honnette debauthe, une jolie de- 
bauche ; an agreeable rake, a man of pleaſure, Do 
not think that this means debauchery and profli- 
gacy : nothing like it. It means, at moſt, the 
accidental and unfrequent irregularities of youth 


and vivacity, in oppoſition to dulneſs, formality, 


and want of - A commerce gallant, va inſenſi- 2 


A love intrigue. 


ortunate young people. On 
the other hand, when they would engage you in 

theſe ſchemes, content yourſelf with a decent but 
ſteady refuſal, avoid controverſy upon ſuch plain 
points. You are too young to convert them, 
and, I truſt, too wiſe to be converted by them. 
Shun them, not only in reality, but even in ap- 
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1 bly formed with a woman of faſhion; 4 glaſs of 


wine or two too much, unwarily taken, in the 


. warmth and joy of good company; or ſome in- 


nocent frolic, by which nobody is injured, are 
the utmoſt bounds of that life of pleaſure, which 
a man of ſenſe and decency, who has a regard for 
his character, will allow himſelf, or be allowed by 
others. Thoſe who tranſgreſs them, in the hopes 
of ſhining, mils their aim, and become infamous, 
or at leaſt contemptible.” —_ - 
After telling his ſon what to avoid, the Earl of 
Cheſterfield returns, as uſual, to teach him what 
he ſhould practiſe, with his wanted lagacity and 
knowledge of the world. 
Plattering people behind their backs,” ſays 
he, * in preſence of thoſe, who, to make their 
own court, much more than for your fake, will 
Not fail to repeat, and even amplify the praiſe, to 
the party concerned, is an innocent piece of art. 
This is, of all flattery, the moſt pleaſing, and 
conſequently the moſt effectual. There are other, 
and many other inoffenſive arts of this kind, 
which are neceffary in the courſe of the world, 
and which he who practiſes the earlieſt, will pleaſe 
the moſt, and riſe the ſooneſt. The ſpirits and vi- 
vacity of youth are apt to neglect them as uſeleſs, 
or reject them as troubleſome. But ſubſequent 
knowledge and experience of the world reminds 
us of their importance, commonly when it is too 


late. The principal of theſe things, is the maſter 


of one's temper, and that coolneſs of mind, and 


ſerenity of countenance, which hinders us from oh 


elifcovering, by words, actions, or even locks, 
thoſe pathons or ſentiments, by which we are in- 
wardly moved or agitated ; and the diſcovery of 


5 widens Fives cooler and abler people ſuch infinite 


advantages 
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advantages over. us, nat only in great buſineſs. 
but in all the moſt common occurrences of life · 
A man who does not poſſeſs himſelf enough to 
hear diſagreeable things, without viſible marks of 


anger and change of countenance, or agreeable 


ones without ſudden burſts of joy, and expanſion 


of countenance, is at the mercy of every artful 


| knave, or pert coxcomb: the former will provoke 
or pleaſe you by deſign, to catch unguarded words 
or looks; by which he will eafily decypher the 
ſecrets of your heart, of which * ſhould keep 
no man living. | 
The latter will, by his abſurdity, and without in- 
tending it, produce the ſame diſcoveries, of which 


the key yourſelf, and truſt it wit 


other people will avail themſelves, 


ou will ſay, poſſibly, that this coolneſs __ 2 


be conſtitutional, and conſequently does not de- 


pend upon the will : and I will allow that confti- 
tution has ſome power over us; but I will main-⸗ 
tain, too, that people very often, to excuſe them- 
ſelves, very unjuſtly accuſe their i 


Care and reflection, if properly uſed, will 


the better; and a man may as ſurely get a habit 
of letting his reaſon prevail over his conſtitution, 


as of letting, as molt people do, the latter prevail 


over the former. If you find yourſelf ſubject to 
ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, or madneſs, (for ] lee no 
difference between them, but in their duration) 
reſolve within yourſelf, at leaſt, never to ſpeak 
one word, while you feel that emotion within 
vou. Determine, too, to keep your countenance 


as unmoved and unembarraſſed as poſſible; which 


ſteadineſs you may get a habit of, by CONRARD at» 


tention. ED N 
I ſhould deſire nothing better, in any negoci- 


ation, than to have to do with one of theſe men 


of warm, quick paſſions; which I would take 
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care to ſet in motion. By artful provocations, 1 
would extort raſh and unguarded expreſſions; 
and, by hinting at all the ſeveral things that 1 


could ſuſpect, infallibly diſcover the true one, by 


the alteration it occaſioned in the countenance of 
the perſon.” Volto ſciolta con penſteri ſtretti (to be open 
in countenance, but clote in mind), is a moſt uſe- 
ful maxim in buſineſs. It is fo neceflary at ſome 


games, ſuch as Berlan, Quiuae, c. that a man 


who had not the command of his temper, and 


countenance, n infallibly be undone by thoſe 


Who had, even though they played fair. Where- 
as, in buſineſs, you always play with ſharpers; 


to whom, at leaſt, mou oe N no fair ad- 
vantages.“ * + e 254 * 


His Lordſhip, ſenüble he: was now crondibe on 
llippery ground, attempts a defence of diflimula- 
tion; by diſtinguiſhing it from ſimulation; but 

though his arguments are ſupported by two great ” 
= 8 and are, I believe, the beſt that could 
be produced on the ſubject, they are more ſophiſ- 

tical than ſolid, more puzzling than convincing 3 

 andinot,' in my opinion, unanſwerable: for lit is 

impoſſible in many, nay, in moſt caſes, to idif- 


ſemble our intentions effectually without counter- 


feiting others, without ſimulating in ſome degree; 
and ſimulation is allowed to be a e a 5 20 
pg unjuſt and unlawful. Al. 


lt may be objected,“ ye he, 601 that 1 im 


now recommending diſſimulation to you, K 
oven and juſtify it. Ie has been long mich, 


neſcit diſſimulare neſcit regnare I go ttill Raucher, 
and fay, that without ſome diſſimulation no buſi- 


neſs can be carried on at all. It is ſimulation that is 
: mne! en and criminal: that is the e 


CCCP 8 290 


9 8 Gathes of Re} | | 
| + He who knows not how to diſſemble, knows not how to reign, 


1 


* 
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which Lord Bacon calls, crooked: or  lefthanded,. 
viſdom, and which is never made uſe of but by 
thoſe who have not true wiſdom. And the ſame 
great man fays, that diſhmulation is only to hide 
dur own cards; whereas ſimulation is put on in 
order to look into other pegple's. Lord Boling- 
broke, in his © Idea of a patriot King,” ſays, ve- 
ry juſtly, that ſimulation is a /?rletto ; not only an 
unjuſt but an unlawſul weapon, and the uſe of it 
very rarely to be excuſed, never juſtißed. Where- 
as difimulation is a ſhield, as ſecrecy is armour z 
and it is no more poſſible to preſerve ſecrecy in 
buſineſs, without ſome degree of diſſimulation, 
than it is to ſucceed in buſineſs without ſecrecy. 
He goes on, and ſays, that thoſe two arts, of diſ- 
fimulation and ſecrecy, are like the alloy mingled 
with pure ore: a little is neceſſary, and will not 
debaſe the coin below its proper ſtandard; but if 
more than that little be employed (that 1s, Gmule- 
tion and cunning) the coin loſes its care and 5 
the coiner his credit. 
Make yourſelf abſolute ane; therefore,” 
continues he; © of your temper, and your coun- 
tenance, ſo far, at leaſt, as that no viſible change 
do appear in either, whatever you may feel in- 
wardly. This may be difficult, but it is by no 
means impoſſible; ; and, as a man of ſenſe never 
attempts impoffibilities, on one hand, on the o- 
ther, he is never diſcouraged by difliculties: : on 
the contrary, he redoubles his induſtry and his 
diligence, he perſeveres, and infallibly prevails at 
laſt. In any point, which prudence bids you pur- 
ſue, and with a manifeſt utility attends, let diſh- 
culties only animate your induſtry, not deter you 
from the purſuit. If one way has failed, try an- 
other; be active, perſevere, and you will con- 
| ver. Some engen are to o be reaſoned, ſome flat- 
3 5 1 . „ e ered, 
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tered, ſome intimidated, and ſome teazed into a 


thing; but, in general, all are to be brought into 
it at laſt, if ikilfully applied to, properly managed, 


and indefatigably attacked in their ſeveral weak 
places. The time ſhould likewiſe be judiciouſly 
Choſen; every man has his mollia tempora, but that 


is far from being all day long; and you would 


chuſe your time very ill, if you applied to man a- 


bout one buſineſs, When his head was full of an- 


bother, or when his heart was full of grief, 15 
or any other diſagreeable ſentiment. 


_* In order to judge of the inſide of others, ſtu- 


5 dy your own ; for men in general are very much 


alike; and though one has one prevailing paſſion, 


and another has another, yet their operations are 
much the fame; and whatever engages or diſ- 
guts, pleaſes or offends you, in others, will, mu- 
tatis mutandis, engage, diſguſt, pleaſe, or of- 
fend others, in you. Obierve, with the utmoſt 
attention, all the operations of your own mind, 
the nature of your paſſions, and the various mo- 
tives that determine your will; and you may, in 
a great degree, know all mankind. For inſtance: 3 
do you ud yourſelf hurt and mortified, when 
another makes you feel his ſuperiority, and your 
ow interiority, in knowledge, parts, rank, or 
fortune? You will certainly take great care not 
to make a perſon, whoſe good will, good word, 


intereſt, eſteem, or friendſhip, you will gain, 


feel that ſuperiority in you, in caſe, you have it. 
It ditagreeable inſinuations, {ly ſneers, or repeated 
contradictions, teaze and irritate you, would you 
uſe them, where you wiſhed to engage and pleaſe ? 
Surely not; and | hope you with to gage: and 
PoE: almoſt univerſally. 


| * Changing what ought to be changed, 


e 
te The temptation of ſa ying a ſmart and witty 
thing. or ben mot ;F and os malicious applauſe 


with which it is commonly received; has made 


people who can ſay them, and, ſtill ofther, peo- 


ple who think they can, but cannot, and yet try, 


more enemies, and implacable ones too, than any 
one other thing that I know of. When ſuch 


things, then, ſhall happen to be ſaid at your ex- 
pence, (as ſometimes they certainly will) reflect 


ſeriouſly upon the ſentiments of uneaſineſs, an- 
ger, and reſentment, which they excite in you; 


and conſider whether it can be prudent, by the 
fame means, to excite the ſame ſentiment in o- 
thers, againſt you. It is a decided tolly, to loſe 
a friend for a jeſt; but, in my mind, it is not a 
much lets degree of folly, to make an enemy of an 
indifferent, and neutral perſon, for the ſake of a 
bon mot. When things of this kind happen to be 
ſaid of you, the molt prudent way is, to ſeem 
not to ſuppoſe that they are meant at you, but to 
diſſemble and conceal whatever degree of anger 
vou may feel inwardly ; but, ſhould they be ſo 
plain, that you cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant of 
their meaning, to join in the laugh of the compa- 
ny againſt yourſelf; acknowledge the hit to be a 


fair one, and the jeſt a good one, and play off the 


whole thing in ſeeming good- humour: but by no 


means reply in the ſame way; which only ſhows 
that you are hurt, and publiſhes the victory 


which you might have concealed. Should ahe 5 
thing ſaid, indeed, injure your honour, or moral 
character, there is but one proper reply ; ; which! 


hope you will never have occalion to make. 
« As the female part of the world has ſome in- 
fluence, and often too much, over the male, 
Vaur conduct, with regard: to women, (mean 


women | 
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women of faſhion, for l cannot ſuppoſe you capa- 
ble of converſing with any others) deſerve ſome 
ſhare in your reflections. They are a numerous 
and loquacious body: their hatred would be more 
prejudicial, than their friendſhip can be advan- 
tageous to you. A general complaiſance, and at- 
tention to that ſex, is therefore eſtabliſhed by cuſ- 
tom, and certainly neceſſary. . But where. you 
would particularly pleaſe any one, whoſe ſitua- 
tion, intereſt, or connections, can be of uſe to 
— 1 you muſt ſhow particular preference. The 
leaſt attentions pleaſe, the greateſt charm them; 
The innocent, but plealing Battery of their per- 
ſons, however grols, is greedily ſwallowed, and 
kindly digeſted ; but a ſeeming regard for their 
underſtandings, a ſeeming deſire of, and defer- 
.ence for, their advice, together with a ſeeming 
confidence in their moral virtues, turns their 
heads intirely in your favour. Nothing ſhocks 
them ſo much as the leaſt appearance of that con- 
tempt, which they are apt to ſuſpect men of en- 
tertaining of their capacities: and you may be ve- 
ry ſure of gaining their fr iendſhip, if you ſeem to 
think it worth gaining. Here, diſſimulation is 
very often neceflary, and even ſimulation ſome- 
times allowable; which, as it pleaſes them, may 
be uſeful to you, and is injurious to nobody.” _ 
His Lordſhip always ſpeaks diſreſpectful of the 
_ women, for God knows what reaſon ; would not 
the man, who ſhould act up to the foregoing in- 
ſtructions, deſerve the name of a male coguettee *— 
and, inſtead of doing an injury to nobody, might 
be not ruin the peace of many a worthy woman? 
Ihe ſyſtematic inſtructions having been inter- 
| rupted for a tune; by Mr. Stanhope's indiſpoſi- 
tion, and other occaſional matters, his Lordſhip 
recommences them tuus: 5 
; ; « Let 
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60 Let us reſume our reflections upon men, 
their characters, their manners; in a word, our 
reflections upon the world. They may help you 


to form yourſelt, and to know others. A know- 


ledge very uſeful at all ages, very rare at yours: 
it ſeems as if it were nobody's buſineſs to commu- 
nicate it to young men. Their Maſters teach 
them, ſingly, the languages, or the ſciences of 


their ſeveral departments; and are indeed gene- 


rally incapable of teaching them the World: their 
Parents are often ſo too, or at leaſt neglect doing 
it; either from avocations, indifference, or from 
an opinion, that throwing them into the world 


(as they call it) is the beſt way of teaching it them. 


1 his laſt notion is in a great degree true; that is, 
the World can doubtleſs never be well known by 


theory; practice is abſolutely neceſſary: but, 
ſurely, it is of great uſe to a young man, before 


he ſets out for that country, full of mazes, wind- 
| ings, and turnings, to have at leaſt a general * | 


of it, made by ſome experienced traveller. 


706 There i is a certain dignity of manners abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, to make even the moſt valuable 


character either reſpected or reſpectable. 


« Horſe-play, romping, frequent and loud fits | 

of Jaughter, jokes, waggery, and indifcriminate 
familiarity, will fink both merit and knowledge 
into a degree of contempt. They compoſe at moſt 

a merry fellow, and a merry fellow was never yet 
a reſpectable man. Indiſcriminate familiarity, ei- 
ther offends your ſuperiors, or elſe dubbs you 
their dependent, and led captain. It gives your 
inferiors, juſt, but troubleſome and improper 
claims of equalit A joker is near a-kin to a buf- 
i of them is the leaft related to 


foon; ; and neit 
wit. Whoever is admitted or ſought for, in com- 


pany, upon any other account than that of his 
IS: ERS © 
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merit and manners, is never reſpected there, but 
only made uſe of. We will have ſuch-a-one, for 
he fings prettily ; we will invite ſuch-a-one to a 
ball, for he dances well; we will have ſuch-a-one 
at ſupper, for he is always joking and langhing ; 
we will aſk another, becauſe he plays deep at all 
games, or becauſe he can drink a great deal, 
Theſe are all vilifying diſtipctions, mortifying 
preferences, and exclude all ideas of eſteem and 
regard. Whoever is had (as it is called) in com- 
. for the ſake of any one thing ſingly, is 
ingly that thing, and will never be conlidered in 
any other light; and conſequently never re- 
ſpected, let his merits be what they will. 
This dignity of Manners, which I recom- 
mended ſo much to you, is not only as different 
from pride, as true courage is from bluſtering, 
or true wit from joking ; but is abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with it; for nothing vilifes and degrades 
more than pride. The pretenſions of the proud 
man, are oftener treated with ſneer and contempt, 
than with indignation : as we offer ridiculouſly 
too little to a tradeſman, who aſks ridiculoully 
too much for his goods; but we do not haggle 
with one who only aſks a juſt and reaſonable price. 
_« Ahject flattery and indiſcriminate afſentation 
degrade, as much as indiſcriminate contradiction 
and noiſy debate diſguſt. But a modeſt aſſertion 
of one's own opinion, and a complaiſant acquieſ- 
cence to other people's, preſerve dignity. 
Vulgar, low expreſſions, aukward motions 
and addreſs, vilify, as they imply either a very 
low turn of mind, or low education and low com- 
any. 
f e ano about trilles, and a e 
dus attention to little objects, which neither re- 
auire, nor deſerve, a moment's thought, lower a 
man; 
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man; who from thence is thought (and not un- 
juſtly) incapable of greater matters. Cardinal de 


Retz, very ſagaciouſly, marked out Cardinal Chi- 
i for a little mind, from the moment that he 
told him he had wrote three years with the ſame 
pen, and that it was an excellent good one ſtill. 
* A certain degree of exterior ſeriouſneſs in 


looks and motions, gives dignity, without ex- 


cluding wit and decent chearfulneſs, which are 


always ſerious themſelves. A conſtant ſmirk upon 


the face, and a whiſfling activity of the body, are 
ſtrong indications of tutility. Whoever is in a 


hur ry, ſhows that the thing he is about is too big 


for him. FHaſte and hurry are very different 
things. 


I have only mentioned ſome of thoſe things 


which may, and do, in the opinion of the world, 


lower and fink characters, in other reſpects yalua- 
ble enough; but I have taken no notice of thoſe 


that affect and ſink the moral characters. T hey 


are ſufficiently obvious. A man who has patiently : 
been kicked, may as well pretend to courage, as 


a man, blaſted by vices and crimes, may to digni- 
ty of any kind. But an exterior decency and dig- 
nity of manners, will even keep ſuch a man longer 


from ſinking, than otherwiſe he would be, of 
| ſuch conſequence is the. ro g even though af- 
| fected and put on: Pray read frequently, and 
| with the utmoſt attention, nay get by heart if you 
can, that incomparable chapter in Cicero's Offices, 
upon the ve, or the Decorum. It contains 
whatever is neceflary for the dignity of Manners. 


In my next,” adds he, © I will ſend you a 


general map of Courts ; a region yet unexplored _ 
by you; but which you are one day to inhabit. 
The ways are gener crooked and full of turn- 
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, ſometimes ſtrewed with flowers, ſometime; 
db up with briars; rotten ground and deep 
pits frequently lie concealed under a ſmooth and 
N ſurface: all the paths: are ſlippery, and 
every lip 18 dangerous. Senſe and diſcretion muſt 
accompany you at your lirtt ſetting out ; but, 
notwithſtanding thoſe, till experience is your 
guide, you will every now and then wy out of 
Four way, or ſtumble.” | 
The reflections on courts, that follow, are 
worthy of his Lordſhip 5 experience. „„ 
Nothing in Courts,“ obſerves he,“ is ex- 
actly as it appears to be; often very different; 
ſometimes directly contrary. Intereſt, * which js 
the real ſpring of every thing there, equally 
creates and diffolves friendſhips, produces and're- 
conciles enmities; or rather, allows of nerthet 
real friendihips nor enmities; for, as Dryden ves 
ry juſtly obſerves, Politicians neither love nor hate. 
This is ſo true, that you may, think you connect 
pyourſelf with two friends to-day, and be obliged, 
to-morrow, to make your option between them 
as enemies; obſerve, therefore, ſuch a degree of 
reſerve with your fr jends, as not to put yourtelt 
in their power, if they ſhould become your ene- 
mies; ; and ſuch a degree of moderation with your 
enemies, às not to make it impoſſible for chem o 
become your friends. 
„ Courts are, unqueſtionably, the Gat of Po- 
 liteneſs and Good- breeding; were they not ſo, 
they would be the ſeats of flaughter and deſola- 
tion. Thoſe who now ſmile upon, and embrace, 
would affront and ſtab each other, it Manners did 
not interpoſe : but Ambition and Avarice, the 
two prevailing paſſions at Courts, found Diſſimu- 
lation more effectual than Violence; and Diſſimu— 
lation introduced that habit of . which 
1 1 — 
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diſtinguiſhes the Courtier from the Country Gen- 
tleman. In the former caſe, the ſtrongeſt body 
would prevail; in the latter, the ſtrongeſt mind. 
A man of parts and efficiency need not flatter 
every body at Court; but he muſt take great 
care to offend no body perſonally; it being in 
the power of very many to hurt him, who cannot 
ſer ve him. Homer ſuppoſes a chain let down 
from Jupiter to the earth, to connect him with 
Mortals. There is, at all courts, a chain, which 
connects the Prince, or the Miniſter, with” the 
Page of the back-ſtairs, or the Chambermaid. 
The King's Wife, or Miſtreſs, has an influence 
over kim ; - a Lover has an influence over her; the 
Chambermaid, or the Valct de Chambre, has an 
influence over both; and ſo ad infinitum. You 
muſt, therefore, not break a link of that chain, 
bed which you hope | to climb up to the Prince. 
*« You muſt renounce Courts, if you will not 
connive at Knaves, and tolerate Fools. Their 
number makes them conſiderable : you ſhould as 
little quarrel, as connect yourſelf with either. 
Whatever you {ay or do at Court, you may 
depend upon it, will be known. The buſineſs of 
moſt of thoſe, ah crowd levees and anticham- 
bers, being, to repeat all that they ſee or hear, 
and a great deal that they neither ſee nor hear, 
according as they are inclined to the perſons con- 
cerned, or according to the wiſhes of thoſe to 
whom they hope bo make their court. Great 
caution, is therefore neceflary; and it to great 
caution you can join ſeeming frankneſs and open- 
neſs, you will unite what Machiavel reckons very 
difficult, but very neceſſary to be united ; volto 
ſciolts e penſteri ſtretti. “? 0 
The earl of Cheſterfield ſuppoſing his ſon now 

pretty well informed in moſt things, and pretty 
much what he would have him to be, cep in 
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the ornamental qualities, explains his intentions 


with regard to him; recapitulates what he has 
faid, and what he has done; enforces politeneſs 


by new arguments, and treats philoſophically and 


methodically on the ſcience of breeding. 
From the time that you have had life,” ſays 
he, „ it has been the principal and favourite ob- 
Ject ot mine, to make you as perfect as the imper- 
ections of human nature will allow: in this view, 
I have grudged no pains nor expence in your edu 
cation; convinced that education, more than Na- 
ture, is the cauſe of that great difference which 
we ſee in the characters of men. While you were 
a child, I endeavoured to form your heart habi- 
tually to Virtue and Honour, before your un- 
derſtanding was capable of ſhow! ing you their 
beauty and utility. Thoſe principles, which you 
then got, like your grammar rules, only by rote, 
are now, I am perſuaded, fixed and confirmed by 
reaſon. And indeed they are ſo plain and clear, 
that they require but a very moderate degree of 
underſtanding, either to comprehend or practiſe 
them. Lord Shafteſbury ſays, very prettily, that 
he would be virtuous for his own ſake, though 
nobody were to know it; as he would be clean 
for his own ſake, though nobody were to ſee 
him. | have therefor e, "fince you have had the 
aſe of your reaſon, never written to you upon 
thoſe ſubjects : they ſpeak beſt for themſelvcs; 
and 1 ſhould, now, juſt as ſoon think of warning 
you gravely not to fall into the dirt or the fire, as 
into diſhonour or vice. This view of mine, 1 
_ conſider as fully attained. My next object was, 
ſound and uſeful Lear ning. My own care firſt, 
Mr. Harte's afterwards, and of late (1 will oun 
it to your praiſe) your on application, have more 
than anſwered my es. pectations in that particular; 
and i 


2 1} 


and, have reaſon to believe, will anſwer eveti. 


my Wes, All that remains for me then to with, 


to recommend, to inculate, to order, and to in- 
| fiſt upon, is Good-breeding ; without which, all 
your other qualifications will be Jame, unadorned, 
and, to a certain degree, unavailing. And here 
1 eur, and have too much reaſon to believe, that 


you are greatly deficient.“ 


He therefore enters * into the ſubject, = 


with a definition, 
A friend of yours and mine has very juſtly 


defined Good-breeding to be, the reſt of much 
 good-Jenſe, ſome good. nature and a little jelf-denial for 


the ſake of others, and with a view to obtain the ſame 
indulgence from them. Taking this for granted, 


(as I think it cannot be diſputed) it is aſtoniſhing | 
to me, that any body, who has good-ſenſe and 
good-nature (and I believe you have both) can 
ellentially fail in good- breeding. As to the modes 
of it, indeed, they vary according to perſons, and 
places, and circumſtances ; and are only to be 
acquired by obſervation and experience; but the 
ſubſtance of it is every where, and eternally the 
fame. Good manners are, to particular focietics, 
what good morals are to ſociety in general; their 
cement, and their ſecurity. And, as Jaws are 
enacted to enforce good morals, or at leaſt to 


prevent the ill effects of bad ones; ſo there are 


certain rules of civility, univerſally implied and 
received, to enforce good manners, and puniſh 


bad ones. And indeed there ſeems to me to be 
leſs difference, both between the crimes and be- 
tween the puniſhments, than at firſt one would 
Imagine. The immoral man who invades another 


man's property, is juſtly hanged for it; and the 
illbred man, who, by his ill manners, invades 
and diſturbs the quiet and comforts of private 


life 
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life, is by common conſent as juſtly baniſhed ſo: 
ciety. Mutual complailances, attentions, and 


ſacrifices of little conveniencies, are as natural A 


implied contract between civilized people, as pro- 
tection and obedience are between Kings and ſub- 
jects; whoever, in either caſe, violates that com- 
pact, juſtly forfeits all advantages ariling from it. 


For my own part, I really think, that, next to 
the conſciouſneſs of doing a good ation, that of 
doing a civil one is the moſt pleaſing: and the 
epithet which 1 ſhould covet the moſt, next to 
that of Ariſtides, would be that of Fei brei Tü 
much for Good. breeding in general. Iwill now 
conſider ſome of the various modes and * 


e 


Very few, r any, are wanting in the 
reſpect which they ſhould ſhew to thote whom 


they acknowledge to be infinitely their ſuperiors ; 
ſuch as Crowned Heads, Princes, and public 


perſons of diſtinguiſhed and eminent poſts, It is 
the manner of ſhowing that reſpect which is dif- 


ferent. The man of faſhion, and of the world, 


ae it in its fulleſt extent; but naturally 
eaſily, and without concern: whereas a man, who 
is not uſed to keep good company, exprefles it 


aukw ardly ; one fees that he is not uſed to it, and 
that it coſts him a great deal: but I, never faw 
the worſi-bred man living, guilty ot lolling, whilſt: 

ling, ſcratching his head, and fuck like indecen- 


cis, in company that he reſpected, In ſuch com- 


pales, therefore, the only point to be attended 


to is, to ſhow that reſpect, which every body 
means to ſhow, in an ealy, unembarraffed, and 
graceful manner. This is what obſervation and 


experience muſt teach you. 


In mixed companies, whoever is (hana to 


7 make part of them, is, for the time atleaſt, ſup. 


poked 
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poſed to 7 75 upon a footing of equality with the 
: and, conſequently, as there is no one prin- 
cone object of awe and reſpect, people are apt to 
take a greater latitude in their behaviour, and to 
be leſs upon their guard; and ſo they may, pro- 
vided it be within certaia bounds, which are up- 
on no qccalion to be tranſgreſſed. But, upon 
theſe occaſions, thou h no one is intitled to diſ- 
tinguiſhed marks of reſpect, every one claims, 
5 IF very juſtly, every mark of civility and good- 

breeding. Laſe is allowed, but careleſſneſs and 
negligence are ſtrictly forbidden. It a man ac- 
colts you, and talks to you ever fa dully or fri- 
volouſly, it is worſe than rudeneſs, it 1s brutality, : 
to ſhow him, by a manifeſt inattention to what 
he ſays, that you think him a fool or a block- 


head, and not worth hearing. It is much more 


{9 with regard to women ; who, of whatever rank 
they are, are intitled, in conſideration of their 
ſex, not only to an attentive, but an officious 
good. breeding from men. Their little wants, 
ſikings, diſlikes, preferences, antipathies, fancies, 
whims, and even impertinencies, muſt be offici- 
oufly attended to, flattered, and, if poſſible, gueſ- 
ſed at and anticipated, by 2 well-bred man. Vou 
muſt never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe conveniences 
and @gremens t which are of common right; ſuch 
as the beſt places, the beſt diſhes, Oc. but, on 
the contrary, always decline them yourſelf, and 
offer them to others; who, in their turns, will offer 
: them to you: ſo that, upon the whole, you will, 
in your turn, enjoywyour ſhare of your common 
right. It would be endleſs for me to enumerate _ 
all the particular inſtances in which a well-bred 
man ſhows his good-breeding in good company; 
and it would be 1 injurious to you to ſuppoſe, that 
H h 1 vour 
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your own good · ſenſe will not point them out to 
you; and then your own good-nature will recom- 


«mend, and your ſelf-intereſt enforce the practice.“ 


The obſervations that follow, upon the degree 


of good breeding neceſſary between familiar 
friends, huſbands and wives, parents and chil- 


drea, deſerve the utmoſt attention: they are 


upon a ſubje& of univerſal concern; they are 
equally applicable to all conditions; and a due 
obſervance of that decent good- breeding which 


they inculcate, would contribute much to the 
happineſs of mankind, 


here is a third ſort of good- breeding, ade 
he, in which people are the moſt apt to fail, 
from a very miſtaken notion that they cannot 
fail at all. I mean, with regard to one's moſt 
familiar friends and acquaintances, or thoſe who 
really are our interiors; and there, undoubtedly, 
a greater degree of eaſe is not only allowed, but 
proper, and contributes much to the comforts of 
a private, ſocial life. But that eaſe and freedom 
have their bounds too, which muſt by no means 
be violated. A certain degree of negligence and 


careleſſneſs becomes injurious and inſulting, from 


the real or ſuppoſed inferiority of the perſons: 
and that delightful liberty of converſation among 
a few friends, is ſoon deſtroyed, as liberty often 
has been, by being carried to licentiouſneſs. But 
example explains things beſt, and I will put a 
pretty ſtrong caſe. Suppoſe you and me alone 
together; 1 believe you will allow that I have 
as good a right to unlimited freedom in your 
company, as either you or I can poſlibly have 
in any other; and I am apt to believe, too, 
that you would indulge me in that freedom, as 
far as any body would. But notwithſtanding this, 
do you imagine that I ſhould think there were no 
| bounds to that. freedom? 1 allure you, 1 ſthould 


not 
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not think ſo; and I take myſelf to be as much 
tied down by a certain degree of good manners 


to you, as by other degrees of them to other peo 
ple. Were I to ſhow you, by a manitelt inatten- 


tion to what you ſaid to me, that | was thinking 


of ſomething elſe the whole time; were I to yawn 


extremely, ſnore, or break wind, in your com- 


pany, I ſhould think that I behaved myſelf to 

you like a beaſt, and ſhould not expect that vou 
would care to frequent me. No. The moſt fami- 
- har and intimate habitudes, connections, and 


friendſhips, require a degree of good-breeding, 


both to preſerve and cement them. If ever a man 
and his wife, or a man and his miſtreſs, who paſs 


nights as well as days together, abſolutely Jay aſide 
all good-breeding, their intimacy will ſoon dege- 


nerate into a coarſe familiarity, infallibly produc- 
tive of contempt or diſguſt. The beſt of us have 


our bad ſides; and it is as imprudent, as it is ill- 


bred, to exhibit them. 1 ſhall certainly not uſe 
ceremony with you; it would be miſ- placed be- 
tween us: but I ſhall certainly obſerve that degree 
of good-breeding with you, which is, in the firſt 
place, decent, and which, Iam fure, is abſolutely 
_ neceſſary to make us like one another” 8 company 


lung. 


axioms. 


„That the deepeſt learning, without good- 
breeding, is unwelcome and tireſome pedantry, 
and of uſe no where but in a man's own Hort : 


and as nag & of little or no ule at all. 


I will ſay no more, now, upon this impor- 
tant fabject of good · breeding; upon which I have 
already dwelt too long, it may be, for one letter; 
and upon which I ſhall frequently refreſh your 8 
memory hereafter: but I will conclude with theſe 
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That a man, who is not perfectly well- bred, 


is unfit for good company, and unwelcome in it; 


: vill conſequently diflike it ſoon, afterwards re- 


ounce it; and be reduced to ſolitude, or, what 
is worſe, low and bad company. 
That a man, who is not well- bred, 1s full a8 
unfit for buſineſs as for company. ä 
Make then, my dear child, I conjure. you, 
| Good- br eeding the great object of 1 your thoughts 
and actions, at leaſt half the day. Obſerve care- 
fully the behaviour and manners of thoſe who are 
dn ele by their good- breeding; imitate, 
nay, endeavour to excel, that you may at leaſt 
reach them; and be convinced that good-breed- 
ing is, to all worldiy qualifications, what charity 
is to all Chriſtian virtues. Obſerve how it adorns 
merit, and how often it covers the want of it. 
May you wear it to adorn, and not to cover you! N 
He reſumes the ſubject thus: | 
„There is a natural Good-breedin which 
occurs to every man of common 5 2 and is 
practiſed by every man of common good-nature. 
This good-breeding is general, independent of 
modes; and conſiſts in endeavours to pleaſe and 
_ oblige our fellow-creatures by all ,good oflices, 
ſhort of moral duties. This will be practiſed by a 
ood - natured American ſavage, as eſſentially as 
1 the beſt bred European. Ba then, I do not 
take it to extend to the ſacrifice of our own con- 
veniences, for the ſake of other people's. Utility 
introduced this ſecond ſort of good: br eeding, as 
it introduced commerce; and eſtabliſhed a truck 
of the little agremens and pleaſures of life. I ſacri- 
fice ſuch a conveniency to you, you ſacrifice an- 


: other to me ; this commerce circulates, and every 


individual finds his account in it upon the whole. 
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* The third ſort of good - breeding i is local, and 
is variouſly modified, in not only different coun- 
tries, but in different towns of the ſame country, 


But it muſt be founded upon the two former 


Faſhion and Cuſtom only give the different ſhapes 


ſorts; they are the matter ; ; to which, in this caſe, 


and imprefſions. Whoever has the two firſt ſorts, 


will eaſily acquire this third ſort of good- breeding, 


which depends ſingly upon attention and obſerva- 
tion. Ic is properly the poliſh, the luſtre, the laſt 


finiſhing ſtrokes, of good- breeding. It is to be 


found only in Capitals, and even there it varies: 


the good-brecding of Rome differing, in ſome 
| things, from that of Paris; that of Paris, in o- 


7 thers, from that of Madrid ; and that of Madrid, 


' 


in many things, from that of London. A man of | 
ſenſe, therefore, carefully attends to the local 
manners of the reſpective places where he is, and 
takes for his models thoſe perſons whom he ob- 
| ſerves to be at the head of the faſhion and good- 
breeding. He watches how they addreſs them- 
| ſelves to their ſuperiors, how they accoſt their e- 
quals, and how they treat their interiors ;* and lets 
none of thoſe little niceties eſcape him; which are 
to good- brgeding, what the laſt delicate and maſ- 
terly touches are to a good picture; and which 
the vulgar have no notion of, but by which good 
_ judges diſtinguiſh the maſter. He attends even 
to their air, dreſs, and motions, and imitates 
them liberally, and not ſervilely; he copies, but 
does not mimic. Theſe perſonal Graces are of ve- 
ry great conſequence. They anticipate the ſenti- 
ments, before merit can engage the underſtand- 
ing; they captivate the heart, and give riſe, L 
believe, to the extravagant notions of Charms 


and Philters. Their effects were ſo ſurpriſing, 


chat they were reckoned ſupernatural. The moſt. 
graceful 
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graceful and beſt- bred men, and the el 
and genteeleſt women, give the moſt Philters; 
and, as I verily believe, without the leaſt aſſiſt · 
ance of the devil. 
What follows is essa perſonal, but is ſtill 
ſufficiently. connected with the ſyltem to make 
part of it. 
1 Pray be not only well dreſſed,” fays bis 
lordſhip, “ but ſhining in your drels ; let it have 
du brillant; x I do not mean by a clumſy load of 
gold and ſilver, but by the taſte and faſhion of it. 
The women like, and require it; they think it an 
attention due to them: but, on the other hand, 
if your motions and TRE are not graceful, 

genteel, and natural, your fine clothes will only 

_ diſplay your aukwardneſs the more. But I am 
_ unwilling to ſuppoſe you {till aukward ; for ſure- 
ly, by this time, you mult have catched A good 
air in good company. When you went from 
hence you were not naturally awkward; but 


your aukwardneſs was adventitious and Weſtmo- = 


naſterial. Leipſig, I apprehend, is not the ſeat of 
the Graces; and I preſume. you acquired none 
there. But now, {he was at Rome] if you will 
be pleaſed to obſerve what people of the firſt 
faſhion do with their legs and arms, heads and 


bodies, you will reduce yours to certain decent 


laws of motion. You danced pretty well here, 
and ought to dance very well before you come 
home; for what one is obliged to do ſometimes, 
one ought to be able to do well. Beſides, Ja belle. 
danſe donne du brillant d un jeune homme.* And you 
ſhould endeavour to ſhine. A calm ſerenity, ne- 
alive merit and Graces, do not become your age. 
* You” ould be "Woh adroity, wif 5 be wanted, 
N talked 


* $ Brillianey. Good dancing gie es r belllianzey de to a young man. 
8 + Alert. | F Dextorous, — 1 LIYAYy. 
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talked of, impatientiy expected, and unwilling ly 
parted with in company. I ſhould be glad to 123 
balf a dozen women of faſhion ſay, Oz eſt donc le 
petit Stanbope? Que ne vient. il? Il faut avouer qu'il 
eſt ina. All this I do not mean ſingly with re- 
gard to women as the principal object; but with 
regard to men, and with a view of your making 
yourſelf conſiderable. For, with very ſmall vari- 
ations, the ſame things that pleaſe women pleaſe 
men: and a man, whoſe manners are ſoftened 
and poliſhed by women of faſhion, and who is 
formed by them to an habitual attention and 
complaiſance, will pleaſe, engage, and connect 
men, much caller and more than he would other⸗ 
mm. 
+ You mult be ſenſible,” adds he, © that you 
cannot riſe in the world, without forming con- 
nections, and engaging different charackers to 
conſpire in your point. You muſt make them 
your dependents, without their knowing it, and 
dictate to them while you ſeem to be directed by 
them. Thoſe neceſſary connections can never be 
formed, or preſerved, but by an uninterrupted 
ſeries of complaiſance, attentions, politeneſs, 
and ſome conſtraint. You mull engage their 
hearts, if you would have their ſupport ; you 
mult watch the ollia tempora, and captivate 
them by the agremens,+ and charms of converſa- 
tion. People will not be called out to your ſer- 
vice, only when you want them; and if you ex- 
pect to receive ſtrength from them, they muſt re- 
ceive either pleaſure or advantage from you. 
Conſider, therefore, your own ſituation in every 
par ticular, and Judge whether it is not eſſential ly 


e 


8 — is PEE the little Stanhope Why does he not come ! ö We 
muſt confeſs that he is amiable. | ; 
Folter times, + Agęrecab leneſs. 
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your intereſt, by your own good- breeding to 6. 


thers, to ſecure theirs to you: and that, let me 
aſſure you, is the only way of doing it; for peo- 


ple will repay, and with intereſt too, inattention 
with inattention, neglect with neglect, and ill 
manners with worſe; which may engage you in 
very diſagreeable affairs. 
E ln the next place, your profeſfon requires, 
more than any other, the niceſt and moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed good- breeding. You will negotiate with 


: very little ſucceſs, if you do not, previouſly, by 


your manners, conciliate and engage the affec- 
tions of thoſe with whom you are to negotiate, 
Can you ever get into the confidence and the ſe- 
crets of the Courts, where you may happen to 


reſide, if you have not thoſe pleaſing, inſinuating 
manners, which alone, can procure them? Upon 
my word, I do not fay too much, when I fay, 
that ſuperior good - breeding, inſinuating manners, 

and genteel addreſs, are half your buſineſs. Your 


Knowledge will have but very little influence up- 


on the mind, if your Manners prejudice the heart 
againſt you; but, on the other hand, how eafily 
will you dupe the underſtanding, where you have 
firſt engaged the heart? And hearts are, by no 
means, to be gained by that mere common civili- 
ty, which every body practiſes. Bowing again to 
| thoſe who bow to you, anſwering drily thoſe who 
ſpeak to you, and ſaying nothing offenſive to any 
body, is ſuch negative good-breeding, that it is 
only not being a brute ; as it would be but a very 2 
poor commendation of any man's cleanlineſs, to 
fay, that he did not ſtink, It is an active, chear- 
tul, officious, ſeducing good-breeding, that muſt 
gain you the good-will and firſt ſentiments of the 


men. and the affections of the women. You muſt. 


1 carefully watch and attend to thar Palſions, their 


taſtes, 


l 24˙ ] 
taſtes, their little humours and weakneſſes: and 
aller au devant. You muſt do it, at the anne 3 

time, with alacrity and empreſſement + and not as if 
you gracioully condeſcended to humour their 
weaknefles, | 
„For inftance: ſuppoſe you invited any body 
to dine or ſup with you, you onght to recollect if 
you had obſerved tkat they had any favourite 
difh, and take care to provide it for them: and 
n it came, you {ſhould ſay, You ſeemed to me, 
at ſuch and ſuch a place, to give this diſh a preference, 
and therefore I ordered it: This is the wine that ] b. 
ferved you liked, and therefore I procured ſome. The 
more trifling theſe things are, the more they 
prove your attention tor the perſon, and are con- 
ſequently the more engaging. Conſult your own. 
| breaſt, and recollect how theſe little attentions, 
when ſhown you by others, flatter that degree of 
 Telt-love and vanity, which no man living is free 
from. Reflect how they incline and attract you 
to that perſon, and how you are propitiated after- 
wards to all which that perſon fays or does. The 
fame cauſes will have the tame effects in your fas 
vour.“ | 
His Lordſhip comes next to ſpeak ot women; 
and though he treats them with ſomewhat more 
lenity than uſual, his language is {till ſufficiently _ 
contemptuous; and it is remarkable, that he ne- 
ver recommends one civility or attention to the 
ſex, from a motive of generofity or tenderneſs. 
He ſeems to have conſidered them as evil ſpirits, 
| whoſe affiſtance it was ſometimes neceſſary to pro- 
cure; and to have worſhipped them, as the In- | 
dians do the devil, out of fear, | 
Women, ſays De, in a great degree, 
<ſlabliſh or deſtroy every man's reputation of 
e goods 


th 2 Amticiat their deſires. | + Eagerneſs. — 
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good- -breeding 3 you muſt, therefore, in a man: 
ner, overwhelm them with theſe attentions : they 


are uſed to them, they expect them; and, to do. 
them juſtice, they commonly requite them. You 
muſt be tedulous, and rather over officious than 
under, in procuring them their coaches, their 
chairs, their conveniences, in public places ; not 


ſee what you ſhould not ſce; and rather aſſiſt, 
where you cannot help ſeeing. Opportunities of 
ſhowing theſe attentions preſent themſelves perpe- 
tually ; but, if they do not, make them. As 
Ovid adviſes his Lover, When he ſits in the Circus, 

near his miſtreſs, to wipe the duſt off of her neck, 

even if there be none. Si nullus, tamen excute Hil | 


lum.* Your converſation with women ſhould al- 


ways be reſpectful ; but, at the ſame time, enjoue,t 


and always addrefled to their vanity. Every thing 


you ſay or do, ſhould convince them of the re- 


; gard you Love (whether you have it or not) for 
their beauty, their wit, or their merit,” _ 


Nothing can be more happily imagined, 


awaken the attention of a young man, than * 


following infinuation, or happier expreſſed than 


the alluſion with which the paragraph concludes. 


Mien,“ obſerves his Lordſhip, © have poſſi- 


53 bly as much vanity as women, though of another 
kind; and both art and good- breeding require, 
that, inſtead of mortitying, you ſhould pleaſe 
and fatter it, by words and looks of approbation. 


Suppoſe (which is by no means improbable) that, 


at your return to England, I ſhould place you 
near the perſon of ſome one of the Royal Family; 
in that ſituation, good- breeding, engaging. ad- 
dreſs, adorned with all. the graces that dwell at 
Courts, would very probably make you a favour- 
ite, and, from 4 favourite, a Minitter : but all 


Mg the 
"If there is none (auſt) yet bruih off the none, + Chearful. 


N 


the knowledge and learning 1 in the world, with- 


out them, never would. The penetration of 
Princes ſeldom goes deeper than the ſurface, It 
is the exterior that always engages their hearts; 


and | would never adviſe you to give yourſelf 


much trouble about their underſtandings. Princes 
in general (I mean thole Porphyrogenets who are 


born and bred in Purple) are about the pitch of 


women ; bred up like them, and are to be ad- 


drefled and gained in the ſame manner, They al- 


ways ſce, they ſeldom weigh. Your luſtre, not 
your ſolidity, mult take them; your inſide will 


afterwards ſupport and ſecure, what your out- 
| ſide has acquired. With weak people, and they 


undoubtedly are three parts in four of mankind, - 


g00d-breeding, addreſs, and manners, are every 


thing; they can go no deeper: but let me aſſure 
you, that they are a great deal, even with people 
of the beſt underſtandings. Where the eyes are 


not pleaſed, and the heart is not flattered, the 


mind will be apt to ſtand out. Be this right or 


wrong, I confeſs, I am ſo made my lelf. Auk-, 
| wardneſs and ill-breeding ſhock me, to that de? 


gree, that where I meet with them, I cannot find 
in my heart to inquire into the intrinſic merit of 


that perſon ; I haſtily decide in myſelf, that he 


can have none; and am not fure, that I ſhbuld 
not even be ſorry to know that he had any, I 
often paint you in my imagination, in your pre- 
ſent lontananza; and, while I view you in the 
light of ancient and modern learning, uſeful and 
ornamental knowledge, I am charmed with the 
proſpect ; but when | view you in another light, 

and repreſent you aukward, ungraceful, ill-bred, 


with vulgar air and manners, ſhambling towards 


me with inattention and diſractions, I ſhall not 
pretend to deſcribe to you what ! feel; but will 
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da as A Qcilful painter did formerly, draw A veil 
before the countenance of the Father, 
4 1 dare ſay,” adds he, «© you, know already 
enough of Architecture, to know that the Tui- 
can is the ſtrongeſt, and moſt ſolid of all the Or- 
ders; but, at the ſame time, it is the coarſeſt and 
clumſieſt of them. Its ſolidity does extremely 
well for the foundation and baſe floor of a great 
edifice ; but, if the whole building be Tuſcan, it 
will attract no eyes, it will top no paſſengers, it 
will invite no interior examination; people will 
take it for granted, that the 6niſhing and furniſh- 
iog cannot be worth ſecing, where the front is ſo 
unadorned and clumſy. But if, upon the folid 
Tuſcan foundation, the Doric, the lonic, and the 
Corinthian Orders, rife gradually with all their 
beauty, proportions, and ornaments, the fabric 
ſeizes the moſt incurious eye, and ſtops the mo 


careleis paſſenger ; who ſolicits admiſſion as a fa- 


vour, nay, often purchaſes: it. Juſt ſo will it fare 
with your little fabric, which, at preſent, I fear, 
has more of the Tuican than of the Corinthian Or- 
der. You muſt abſolutely change the whole front, 
or nobody will knock at the door. The ſev eral 
parts, which muſt compoſe this new front, are 
elegant, eaſy, natural, ſuperior good- breeding; 
an engaging addreſs; gentcel- motions; an inſi- 
nuating ſottneſs in your 1555 words, and ac- 
tions.“ | | = 
The: "AA deſcription i is as artfully ludi- 
crous, as the foregoing: ſimile! is elegantiy engag- 
ing. 
8 12 1 am ure ; ſays the affectionate father, : 
you would do a great deal for my ſake; and 
therefore conſider, at your return here, what 
a diſappointment and concern it would be to me, 
if | could not r depute you: to do the e 


K 


E 
* WS 


E 


ef my houſe and table; and if L hotid be Ae 
to preſent you to thoſe who frequent both. Should 


85 be aukward, inattentive, and diſtrait, and 


happen to meet Mr. L* * at my table, the conſe- 
quences of that meeting muſt be fatal; you would 


run your heads againſt each other, cut each 
_ other's fingers inſtead of your meat, or die vy the 
precipitate infuſion of ſcalding foup 


I have often aſſerted,” continues he, 64 that 
the protoundeſt learning, and the politeſt man- 
ners, were by no means incompatible, though bo 
ſeldom found united in the fame perſon ; and I 
have engaged myſelf to exhibit you, as a proof 
of the truth of this aſſertion. Should you, inſtead 
of that, happen to difprove me, the concern in- 
| deed + will be mine, but the loſs will be yours. 
Lord Bolingbroke is a ſtrong inſtance on my ſide 
of the queſtion ; he joins, 10 the deepeſt erudition, 


the mott elegant politeneſs and good-breedin 


that ever any Courtier and Man of the World was 
adorned with. And Pope very juſtly called him 


All-accompliſhed St. John, with regard to his 


knowledge and his manners. He had, it is true, 
bis faults; which proceeded from unbounded 
ambition, and impetuous paſſions; ; but they have 
now ſublided by age and experience: and I can 
wiſh you nothing better than to be, what he is 


now, without being what he has been formerly. 
His addreſs pre-engages, his eloquence perſuades, 


and his knowledge informs, all who approach 


him. Upon the whole, I do deſire, and inſiſt, 
that, from after dinner "Gl. you go to bed, you 


make good- breeding, addreſs, and manners, your 
ſerious object and your only care. Without 
them, you will be nobody ; I with them you may 


be any e 


+ Abſence of mind. 


From 
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Prom the elegancies that more particularly re- 
late to the perſon, the Earl of Cheſterfield pro- 
ceeds to thoſe of the mind: elegance of ſtyle, 
public ſpeaking, and all the graces of oratory. 
Every rational Being,” ſays he, I take it 
for granted, propoſes to himſelf ſome object more 
1mportant than mere reſpiration and obſcure ani- 
mal exiſtence. He deſires to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
among his fellow- creatures; and, alicui negotio in- 
 tentus, praclart facinoris, aut artis bong famam qua- 
71.“ Caiar, when embarking, in a ſtorm, aid, 
that it was not neceſſary he ſhould live; but that 
it was abſolutely necethary he ſhould get to the 
place to which he was going. And Pliny leaves 
mankind this only alternative; either of doing 
what deſerves to be written, or of writing what 
 Gelerves to be read. As for thoſe who do neither, 
eorum vilam mortemque juxta eflumo; quoniam de 
utraque filetur.4 You have, I am convinced, one or 

both of thele objects in view; but you muſt. 

know; and uſe the neceflary means, or your pur- 
ſuit will be vain and frivolous. In either caſe, /a- 
pere eſt principium et fons 3 but it is by no means all. 
That knowledge muſt be adorned, it mult have 
luſtre as well as weight, or it will be oftener taken 
for Lead than for Gold. Knowledge you have, 
and will have: I am eaſy upon that article. But 
my buſineſs, as your friend, is not to compliment 
you upon what you have, but to tell you with 
freedom what you want; and I mult tell you, 
plainly, that I fear you want every ching but 
knowledge. 
have written to you ſo als upon Good- 
5 breeding, Agdreſe, les. manieres hantes, || the 


Graces, 


. Intent on ſome 8 be Goulet the honour of ſome notable action, 
er of ſome excellent art. 
1 U eſteem the life and death of them alike, becauſe nothing i is ſaid of 
either. | { Wiſdom is the principle and fountain, 
| Complying behaviour, or conciliating manners. 
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Graces, Oc. that I ſhall confine this letter to an- 
other ſubject, pretty near a-kin to them, and 
which, Jam ſure, you are full as deficient | in; 1 
mean Scyle. 
Style is the dreſs of thoughts; and let them 
be ever ſo juſt, if your ſtyle is homely, coarſe, 
and vulgar, they will appear to as much ditadvan- 
tage, and be as ill received, as your perſon, though 
ever ſo well propor tioned, would, it dreſled in 
rags, dirt, and tatters. lt is not every under- 
ſtanding that can judge of matter; but every 
ear can and does judge, more or leſs, of ſtyle: 
and were I either to ſpeak or write to the public, 
I ſhould prefer moderate matter, adorned with all 
the beauties and elegancies of ſtyle, to the ſtrong- 
eſt matter in the world, ill-worded, and ill deli- 
vered. Your buſineſs is, Negociation abroad, and 
Oratory in the Houſe of Commons at home. 
What figure can you make in either caſe, if your 
ſtyle be inclegant, I do not ſay bad? Imagine 
yourſelf writing an office-letter to a Secretary of 

State, which letter is to be read by the whole 
Cabinet Council, and very poflibly, afterwards, 
laid before Parliament; any one barbariſm, ſole- 

ciſm, or vulgariſm in it, would, in a very few 

days, circulate through che whole kingdom, to 
your diſgrace and ridicule. For inſtance; I will 
ſuppote you had written the following letter from 
the Hague, to the Secretary of State: at Lon- 


don; and leave you to luppole che conſequences 
of ic. | 


00 My Lond, 


1 had, laſt night, the Ks of your Lord. 
ſhip' s letter, of the 24th; and will er about doing 
; the orders contained therein; and if /o be that | 


1 6 1 

can get that affair done by the next poſt, f will 
not fail for to give your Lordſhip an account of 
it by next poſt. I have told the French Miniſter, 
as how, that if that affair be not ſoon conciuded, 
your Lordſhip will think it all bat of him ; and 

that he muſt have neglected for to have wrote to 
his Court about it. 1 muſt beg leave to put your 


Lordſhip in mind, as how, that I am now full 


three quarters in arrear; and if /o be that I do 


not very ſoon receive at leaſt one half year, Linall 


cut a very bad figure ; tor this here place is very dear. 
I ſhall be va/tly beholden to your Lordſhip for that 


there mark of your favour ; and to reſt, or remain. 


; THurs Sc 


% You will tell me, poſſibly, that this is a 
raricatura of an illiberal and inelegant ſtyle; 1 wil 
admit it: but aſſure you, at the ſame time, that 


a diſpatch with leſs than half theſe faults would 


blow you up for ever. It is by no means ſuffi- 
3 to be free from faults, in ſpeaking and writ- 
; but you muſt do both correctly and elegant - 


75 An faults of this kind, it is not % optimus 
qui minimis arguetur. f But be is unpardonable 


who has any at all, becauſe it is his own fault. 
He need only attend to, obſerve and imitate the 
beſt authors. 


It is a very true ſaying. that a man 181 be 


: born a Poet, but that he may make himſelf an 


Orator; [this ſaying has been already conſidered] 


and the very firſt principle of an Orator is, to 
ſpeak, his own language, particularly, with the 


utmoſt purity and clegancy. A man will be for- 


given, even great errors, in a foreign language; 


but in his own, even the leatt fps arc juſtly laid 


hold of and ridiculed. 1 d K enen 


Hei is the belt man, or he comes off beſt, who 3 18 e by the 


teu elt people. | 
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de A perſon of the Houſe of Commons, ſpeak- 
ing two years ago upon naval affairs, aſſerted, that 
we had then the fineſt navy upon the face of the 
earth. This happy mixture of blunder and vul- 


gariſm, you may eaſily imagine, was matter of 


immediate ridicule; but, I can affure you, that 


it continues ſo ſtill, ind will be remembered as 


long as he lives and ſpeaks. Another, ſpeaking 


in defence of a gentleman, upon whom a cenſure 
was moved, happily ſaid, that he thought that gen- 
| tleman, was more liable to be thanked and reward- 
ed, than cenſured, You know, I prefume, that Fs. 


able can never be uſed in a good ſenſe. 
„Tou have with you three or four of the 


beſt Engliſh Authors, Dryden, Atterbury, and 
Swift; read them with the utmoit care, and with _ 


a particular view to their language; and they 


may poſſibly correct that cariwus infelicity of diction, 


which you acquired at Weſtminſter. Mr. Harte 
e 1 will admit that you have met with 
ery few Engliſh abroad, who could improve 


your ſtyle; and with many, I dare ſay, who 


ſpeak as ill as yourſelf, and it may be worle 
but, therefore, you muſt take the more pains, 


and conſult your authors, and Mr. Harte, the 


more. I need not tell you how attentive the Ro- 


mans and Greeks, particularly the Athenians, 


were to this object. It is allo a Aud among the 


Italians and the French, witneſs their reſpective 
Academies and Dictionaries, for improving and 
fixing their languages. To our ſhame be it ſpo- 
Ken, it is leſs attended to here than in any polite 
country; but that is no reaſon why you ſhould 
not attend to it; on the contrary, it will diftin- 
guiſh you the more. Cicero ſays, very truly, 


that it is glorious to excel other men in that very 
articles f in which men excel brutes; eech. 
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e Conſtant experience has ſhown me, tha 
81 eat purity and elegance of ſtyle, with a gracetu 
elocution, cover a multitude of faults, in either 
a ſpeaker or a writer. For my own part, I con- 
feſs, (and J believe moſt people are of my mind) 
that it a ſpeaker ſhould ungracefully mutter or 
ſtammer out to me the ſenſe of an angel, deformed 
by barbariſms and ſoleciſms, or larded with vulga- 
riſms, he ſhould never ſpeak to me a ſecond time, 
if 1 could help it. Gain the heart, or you gain 
nothing; the eyes and the ears are the only roads 
to the heart. Merit and knowledge will not gain 
| Hearts, though they will ſecure them when 
gained. Pray have that truth ever in your mind. 
Engage the eyes, by your addreſs, air, and mo- 
tions; ſooth the ears, by the elegancy and harmo- 
ny of your diction; the heart will certainly fol- 


low; and the whole man, or woman, will as cer- 


tainly follow the heart. I mult repeat it to you, 
over and over again, that, with all the knowledge 
which you may have at preſent, or hereafter ac- 
quire; and with all the merit that ever man had, 
if you have not a graceful addreſs, liberal and en- 
gaging manners, a prepoſſeſſing air, and a good 
degree of eloquence in ſpeaking and writing, you 
will be nobody : but will have the daily mortifica- 
tion of ſeeing people, with not one tenth part of 
your merit or knowledge, get the ſtart of you, 
and dilgrace you, both 1 in company and in buſi- 
neſs. 
„ Vou have read ee the beſt book in 
the world to form an Orator : pray read Cicero, de 
Oratore; the beſt book in the world to finiſh one. 
Tranſlate and retranſlate, from and to Latin, 
Greek, and Englith ; make yourſelf a pure and 
elegant Engliſh {tyle : it requires nothing but ap- 
plication. 1 do not find that God has made you 
5 ' a Poet; 


. 
a Poet; and I am very glad that he has not; 


ee e tor God's ſake, make yourſelf an Ora- 
tor, which you may do. Though 1 fill call you 


boy. I conlider you no longer as ſuch ; and when 


[ 163.2 upon the prodigious quantity of manure 
that has been laid upon you, I expect that you 


ſhould produce more at eighteen, than unculti— 


vated ſoils do at eight-and-twenty,” 
In order to encourage his dear pupil to exert 
his talents, his Lordſhip endeavours to lower his 


1deas of public ſpeakers, by ſhewing him they are 


but men, and often weak ones; and, that he 


may do this more effectually, he. illuſtrates his 


reaſoning by ſeveral examples, and introduces the 
whole with ſome keen reflections upon human fol— 


ly: in a word, he ſeems v. illing to darken human 


nature that his {on may ſhine. 


„ Tnoſe who ſuppoſe, that men in general act 


rationally,” ſays he, © becauſe they are called ra- 
tional creatures, know: very little of the world ; 


and, if they act themielves upon that ſuppolition, 


will, nine times in ten, ind themſelves grofly milſ- 


88 That man is, Se; bipes, implume, r bi- 
le, 1 entirely agree; but for the rationale, I ol 


only allow it him in ac Primo (to talk Logic) and 
ſeldom in actu ſecundo. 


politics, manners, and characters, as that pedant 
talked, who was ſo kind as to inſtruct Hannibal in 


the art of war. Such cloſet-politicians never fail 
to aſſign the deepeſt motives for the molt trifling 
actions; inſtead of often aſcribing the greateſt ac- 


| tions to the moſt trifling cauſes, in Which they 
| K k 2 1 would 


* An animal with two legs, without feathers, and capable of laughing, 
+ In priuciple only, not in practice, | 


Thus, the ſpeculative, 
cloyſtered pedant, in his ſolitary cell, forms ſyſ- 
tems of things as they ſhould be, not as they are; 
and writes as deciſively and abſurdly upon war, 
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| auld be much ſeldomer miſtaken. They read 


and write of Kings, Heroes, and Stateſmen, as 


never doing any thing but upon the deepeſt prin- 


ciples of ſound policy. But thoſe who ſee and 
obſerve Kings, Heroes, and Stateſmen, diſcover 


that they have head-achs, indigeſtions, humours, 
and paſſions, juſt like other people; every one of 
Which, in their turns, determine their wills, in 
deſiance of their reaſon. Had we only read in the 
Lite of Alexander, that he burnt Perſepolis, it 


would doubtleſs have been accounted for from 


deep policy; we ſhould have been told, that his 
new conqueſt could not have been ſecured with- 
out the deſtruction of that Capital, which would 
have been the conſtant ſeat of cabals, conſpiracics, 
and revolts. But, luckily, we are informed at 
the ſame time, that this hero, this demi- god, 
this ſon aud beir of Jupiter Ammon, happened to 
get extremely drunk with his w—e; and, by 
way Of frolick, deſtroyed one of the ſineſt cities in 
the world. | Read men, therefore, yourſelf, not 
in books, but in nature. Adopt no lyſtems, but 
ſtudy them vourſelf. Obſerve their we: EKnciles, 
their paſſions, their humours, of all which, their 
underſtandings are, nine times in ten, the dupes. 


You will then know that they are to be gained, 55 


influenced, or led, much oftener by little things 
than by great ones; and, conſequently, you will 
no longer think thoſe things little, which tend co 
ſuch great purpoſes. 


Let us apply this now to the particular object 


of this letter; I mean, ſpeaking in, and influen- 
cing public aſſemblies. The nature of our conſti- 
tution makes Eloquence more uſeful, and more 
| neceſſary, in this country, than in any other in 


Europe. A certain degree of good ſenſe and 


knowledge is requiſite for that, as well as for 


.CYEry | 
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very thing ele ; but beyond that, the purity of 


dition, the clegancy of {tyle, the harmony of pe- 


riods, a plealing elocution, and a graceful action, 


are the things which a public ſpeaker ſhould at- 
tend to the moſt; becauſe his audience certainly 


does, and underſtands them the beſt: or rather 
indeed undcrilands little elſe. The late Lord 
Chancellor Cowper's ſtrength, as an Orator, lay 


by no means in his reaſonings. for he ten ha- 


zarded very weak ones. But ſuch was the purity 


and ciegancy of his ſtyle, ſuch the propriety and 


charms of his elocution, and ſuch the gracetulneſs 


of his action, that he never ſpoke without univer— 


ſal applauſe: the ears and the eyes gave him up 


the hearts and the underſtandings of the audience. 


On the contrary, the late Lord Townſhend al- 


ways {poke materially, with argument and know- 


ledge, but never pleated. Why? His diction was 


not only inclegant, but frequently ungrammati- 


cal, always vulgar; his cadences falſe, his voice 


unharmonious, and his action ungraceful. No 
body heard him with patience ; and the young 
fellows uſed to joke upon him, andy repeat his in- 


accuracies. Thelate Duke of Argyle, though the 
weakeſt reaſoner, was the moſt pleaſing ſpeaker I 


ever knew in my life. He charmed, he warmed, 


he forcibly raviſhed the audience; not by his. 


matter certainly, but by his manner of delivering 


it. A moſt gentcel ligure, a graceful noble . 
an harmonious voice, an elegancy of ityle, and a 
ſtrength of emphaſis, conſpired to make him the 


moſt affecting, perſuaſive, and applauded ſpeaker, 


| ever faw. I was captivated like others; but 
when I came home, and coolly conſidered wha * 


he had ſaid, ſtripped of all thoſe ornaments in 


which he had drefled it, I often found the matter 
flimzy, the arguments weak, and I was convinced 


of 
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1 
os the power of thoſe adventitions concurring cir- 
cumſtances which Ignorance of maukind only, 
calls trifling ones. 

„Lau will be of the Houſe of Commons,” adds 
he, as ſoon as you are of age; and you muſt 
firſt make a figure there, if you would make a 
figure, or a fortune, in your country. This you 
can never do without that correctneſs and elegan- 
"4 cy in your language, which you now ſeem to ne- 
glect, and which you have entirely to learn. For- 
tunately for you. it is to be learned. Care and 
obſervation will do it; but do not Hatter yourſelf, 
2 that all the knowledge, ſenſe, and reaſoning in 
K the world will ever make you a popular and ap- 
Y ___ plauded ſpeaker, without the ornaments and the 
| graces of ſtyle, elocution, and action. Senſe and 
argument, though coarſely delivered, will have 
their weight in a private converſation, with two 
or three people of ſenſe; but in a public aſſembly 
they will have none, if kad and deſtitute of the 
advantages I have mentioned. Cardinal De Retz 
obſer ves, very jultly, that every numerous aſſem- 
bly is mob; influenced by their patlions, hu- 
mours, and affections, which nothing but elo- 
| _ quence ever did, or ever can engage. "This i is ſo 
important a conſideration for every body in this 
country, and more particularly for you, that 1 
earneſtly recommend it to your moſt ſerious care 
and attention. Mind your diction, in whatever 
language you either write or ſpeak ; contract a 
habit of correctneſs and elegance. Conſider your 
ityle, even in the freeſt converſation, and moſt 
tamiliar letters. After, at leaſt, if not before, 
you have ſaid a thing, reflect if you could not 
have ſaid it better. Where you doubt of the 
propriety or elegancy of a word or a phraſe, con- 

| ſult ſome oc dead, or BIDS authority in that 

| language. 


« of - 


1 
language. Uſe yourſelf to tranſlate, from various 
languages, into Engliſh : correct thoſe tranſla- 
tions till they ſatisfy your ear, as well as your un- 
derſtanding. And be convinced of this truth, 
that the beſt ſenſe and reaſon in the world will be 
as unwelcome in a public afſembly, without theſe 
ornaments, as they will in public companies, 
without the aſſiſtance of manners and politeneſs. 
If you will pleaſe people, you mult pleaſe them in 
their own way : and, as you cannot make them 
what they ſhould be, you muſt take them as they 
e repeat it again, they are only to be taken 
by agremens,* and by what Hacters t their lenſes and 
thei hearts.” 
His Lordſhip continues, and even in ſome mea- 
ſure repeats, his admonitions with regard to ſtyle 
and parliamentary eloquence, ſupporting them by 
his own example and experience. 
Alt is now above forty years,” ſays he, Bote 
have never ſpoken, nor written one ſingle word, 
without giving myſelf at leaſt one moment's time 
to conlider, whether it was a good one or a bad 
one, and whether I could not find out a better in 
its place. Ar. unharmonious and rugged period, 
at this time, ſhocks my ears; and I, like all the 
| reſt of the world, will willingly exchange, and 
give up ſome degree of rough ſenſe, for a good 
degree of pleaſing ſound. I will freely and truly 
con to you, without either vanity or falſe modeſ- 
ty, that whatever reputation I have acquired, as a 
ſpeaker, is more owing to my conſtant attention 
to my diction, than to my matter, which was ne- 
ceſſarily juſt the ſame of other people's. When 
you come into parliament, your reputation as a_ 
ſpeaker will depend much more upon your words, 
and your rene than upon the e The 
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ſame matter occurs equally to every body of c- 
mon-ſenſe, upon the fame queſtion ; the dreſſing 
it well, is what excites the attention and adiuira- 
tion of the audience. 
„t is in Parliament that I have fet my heart. 
upon your making a figure; it is there that 1 
want to have you juſtly proud of yourſelf, and to 
make me juſtly proud of you. This 1 that 
you mutt be a good ſpeaker there; | uſe the 
word muſt, becauſe I know you may if you will, 
The vulgar, who are alvays miltaken. look upon 
2 Speaker and a Comet with the ſame aſtoniſh- 
ment and admiration, taking them both for preter- 
natural phenomena. This error diſcourages ma- 
ny young men from attempting that character ; ; 
and good ſpeakers are willing to have their talent 
conſidered as ſomething very extraordinary, if 
not a peculiar gift of God to his elect, But Jet 
you and me analyſe and ſimplify this good 
| ſpeaker; let us ſtrip him of thoſe adventitious 
plumes, with which his own pride, and the ig- 
norance of others have decked him; and we thall 
| find the true definition of him to be no more than 
this A man of good common tenſe, who reaſons 
juſtly, and expreſſes himſelf elegantly, upon that 
ſubject upon which he ſpeaks. There is, ſurely, 
no witchcraft in this. A man of ſenſe, without 
_ a ſuperior and aſtoniſhing degree of parts, will not 
talk nonſenſe upon any ſubject; nor will he, if 
he has the leaſt taſte or application, talk inelegant- 
Iy. What then does all this mighty art and myſte- 
ry of ſpe eaking | in Parliament amount to? Why, 
no more than this. That the man who ſpeaks in 
the Houſe of Commons, ſpeaks in that Houſe, 


and to four hundred people, that opinion, upon 


à given ſubject, which he would make no difficul- 
oy of n in any houle 1 in England, round the 


fire, 


r 
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fire, or at table, to any fourteen people whatſs- 


ever; better judges, perhaps, and ſeverer critics 
of what he fays, than any fourteen grotiemen of 


the Houle of Commons. 


l have ſpoken frequently in parliament, and 
not always without ſome applauſe; and, there- 


fore, I can aſſure you from my experience, that 


there is very little in it. The elegancy of the 
ſtyle, and the turn of the periods, m 

impreſſion upon the hearers. 
or two round and harmonious periods in a ſpeech, 
which they will retain and repeat; and they will 
go home as well ſatisfied, 


ite tunes that have ſtruck their ears and were eaſily 
caught. Moſt people have ears, but few have 
judgment: tickle thoſe ears, and, depend upon 


it. you will catch their judgments, ſuch as they 


are. 


« Cicero, cortices that he was at he top of i 
(for in his time Eloquence was a 
profeſſion) in order to ſet himſelf off, defines, in 
his Treatiſe de Oratore, an Orator to be ſuch a 
man as never was, nor never will be; and by this 
that he muſt know 
or how ſhall. 
he ſpeak upon them: But with ſubmiſſion to ſo 5 
great an authority, my definition of an Orator is 
extremely different from, and I believe much 


his profeſſion, 


| fallacious argument, ſays, 


art and ſcience whiilacver 


truer than his. I call that man an Orator, who 
reaſons juſtly, and expreſſes himſelf elegantly up- 
on whatever ſubject he treats. 
metry, Equations in Algebra, 
_ miltry, 
that ; have heard of, 


and therefore, I humbly. conceive, 


make the chief 
Give them but one 


as people do from an 
Opera, humming all the way one or two favour- 


Problems in Geo» 
Procefles in Che- 
and Experiments in Anatomy, are never, 
the objects of Eloquence; 
that a man 
may. be a very hne hare} Bi and yet know hogs 
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aries © Ls 
of Geometry, Algebra, Chemiſtry, or Anatomy, 
The ſubjects of all Parliamentary debates, are ſub- 
j jects of common ſenſe ſingly.” 
j Ihe Earl of Cheſterfield ſuppoſing, and not 
without reaſon, that he had now reduced parlia- 
maentary eloquence to the level of his ſon's capa- 
| city, concludes his reaſonings on Oratory with 
the character of Lord Bolingbroke, as he had for- 
merly done thoſe upon Addreſs with that of the 
Duke of Marlborough. 
Lord Clarendon, in his hiſtory,” obſerves he, 
* ſays of Mr John Hampden, that he had a head 
fo contrive, a tongue to perſuade, and a hand to exe- 
rute, any miſchief. I ſhall not now enter into the 
juſtneſs of this character of Mr. Hampden, to 
whoſe brave ſtand againſt the illegal demand of 
ſhip- money, we owe our preſent liberties; but Y 
mention it to you as the character, which, with 
the alteration of one ſingle word, Good, inflead of 
_ Miſchief, 1 would have you aſpire to, and ule 
your utmoſt endeavours to deſerve. The head 
to contrive, God muſt to a certain degree have 
given you; but it is in your own power ereatly 
to improve it, by ſtudy, obſervation, and reflec- 
tion. As for the tongue to perſuade, it wholly de- 
pends upon yourſelf; and without it the beſt head 
will contrive to very little purpoſe. The hand to 
execute, depends likewiſe, in my opinion, in a 
great meaſure upon yourſelt. Serious reflection 
will always give courage in a good cauſe; and 
the courage arifting from reflection is of a much 
| ſuperior nature to the animal and conſtitutional 
courage of a foot-foldier. The former is ſteady = 
and unſhaken, where the nodus is dignus vindice; 
the latter is oftener improperly than properly ax | 
a erted, but always ee 
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4 The ſecond member of my text (to ſpeak 
eccleſiaſtically) ſhall be the ſubject of aa follow- 


ing Aaenrſe ; the tongue to cc adio 


Preachers recommend thoſe virtues, Which they 


think that their ſeveral audiences want the moſt: 


ſuch as truth aud continence, at Court; diſin— 


tereſtedneſs, in the CRF 1 3 and ſobriety, in the = 


Country, 
„ You muſt certainly, in the conrle of your 


little experience, have felt the different effects of 
elegant and inclegant ſpeaking. Do you not fut- 


fer, when people accolt you in a ſtammering or 


heſitating manner; in an untunetul voice, with 
Ae accents and cadences ; ; puzzhng and blunder- 

ing through ſoleciſms, barbariſms, and vulgar- 
iſms; miſplacing even their bad words, and in- 
verting all method ? Does not this prejudice you 


againſt their matter, be it what it will; nay, even 
againſt their perſons? I am ſure it docs me. On 


the other hand, do you not feel yourſelf inclined, 
_ prepoflefled, nay even engaged in favour of thoſe 
who addreſs you in the direct contrary manner? 
The effects of a correct and adorned ſtyle, of 
method and perſpicuity, are incredible, 3 
perſuaſion; they often ſupply the want of reaſon 
and argument; but, when uſed in the ſupport of 
reaſon and argument, they are irreſiſtible. The 
French attend very much to the purity and ele- 
gance of their ſtyle, even in common converſati- 
on; inſomuch, that it is a character, to ſay of 


a man, gur/ narre bien. * Ther converiatians fre- 


quently turn upon the delicacies of their language, 
and an Academy 1s employed in fixing it. The 
Cruſca, in Italy, has the ſame object; and I have 
met with very few Italians, who did not ſpeak 


their own language correctly and elegantly. 


How much more neceſſary is it for an Engliſhman 
| * That he relates « thing well. | to #7 
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to do ſo, who is to ſpeak it in a public Nembly, 


where the laws and liberties of his country are 


the ſubjects of his deliberation ?' The tongue that 
would perſuade, there, muſt not content itſelf 


with mere articulation. You know what pains 
Demoſthenes took to correct his naturally bad elo- 


cution; you know that be declaimed by the ſea- 


tide in ſtorms, to prepare himſelf for the noiſe of 


the tumultuous aſſemblies be was to ſpeak to; 
and you can now judge of the correctneſs and 
elegancy of his ſtyle. He thought all theſe things 
of conſequence, and he thought right; pray do 


you think ſo too; lt is of the utmoſt confequence 
to you to be ot that opinion. If you have the leaſt 
defect in your elocution, take the utmoſt care 


and pains to correct it. Do not neglect your ſtyle, 


: whatever language you ſpeak in, or whoever you 
ſpeak to, were it your footman. Seek always tor 
the beſt words and the happieſt expreſſions you 
can find. Do not content yourſelf with being 
barely underſtood ; but adorn your thoughts, 
and dreſs them as jou would dreſs your perion ; 

' which, however well proportioned it might be, 
it would be very improper and indecent to exhi- 
bit naked, or even Sor drefled than | ear xe of. 


your: ſort are. 


I have ſent you Lined Bolivgbrikee? 8 bak 5 


on the Spirit of Patriotiſm. | I defire that you will 


read it over and over again, with par ticular at- 
tention to the ſtyle, and to all thoſe beauties of 


Oratory with which it is adorned. Till 1] read 


that book, 1 confeſs 1 did not know all the extent 


and powers of the Engliſh language. Lord Bol 


ingbroke has both a tongne and a pen to perſuade ; 
bis manner of ſpeaking in private converſation, is 
full as elegant as his writings ; whatever ſubject 
he either ſpeaks or writes e he adorns with 


the 
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the moſt ſplendid eloquence; not a ſtudied or la- 
boured eloquence, but ſuch a flowing bappineſs 
of diction, which (from care perhaps at firſt) is 
become ſo habitual to him, that even his moſt 
familiar converſations, if taken down in writing, 
would bear the Preſs, "without the leaſt correction. 
either as to method or ſtyle. If his conduct, in 
the former part of his life, had been equal to all 
his natural and acquired talents, he would moſt 
juſtly have merited the epithet of all- accompliſhed. 
He is himſelf ſenſible of his paſt errors: thoſe 
violent paſſions, which ſeduced him in his youth, 
have now ſubſided by age; and, take him as he 
1s now, the character of all-accompliſhed is more 
his due than avy man's Jever knew in my life. 
„But he has been a moſt mortifying inſtance _ 
os the violence of human paſſions, and of the 
weakneſs of the moſt exalted human reafon. His 
virtues and his vices, bis reaſon and his paſſions, | 
did not blend themſelves by a gradation of tints, 
| bat formed a ſhining and ſudden contraſt. 5 
Here the darkeſt, there the moſt ſplendid = 
xelouts; and both rendered more ſhining from 
their proximity. Impetuoſity, exceſs, and al- 
moſt extravagancy, characteriſes not only his paſ- 
ſions, but even his ſenſes. His youth was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by all the tumult and ſtorm of pleaſures, 
in which he moſt licentiouſly triumphed, diſ- 
daiaing all decorum. His fine imagination has of- 
ten been heated and exhauſted wich bis body, in 
1 and deifying the proſtitute of the 
night; aud his convivial joys were puthed to all 
the extravagancy of frantic Bacchanals. Thoſe 
_ paſſions were interrupted but by a ſtronger, Am- 
bition. The former impaired both his conſtitution _ 
and his character, but the latter eee doth : 
bis kortune and his reputation. : 


66. He ; 
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He has noble and generous fentiments, rather 
than fixed reflected principles of good-nature and 
friendſhip; but they are more violent than laſting, 
and ſuddenly and often varied to their oppoſite 
extremes, with regard even to the ſame perſons. 
He receives the common attentions of civility as 
obligations, which he returns with intereſt; and 
reſents with paſſion the little inadvertences of hu- 
man nature, which he repays with intereſt too. 
Even a difference of opinion upon a Philoſophical 
labject, would provoke, and prove him no practi- 8 
cal Philoſopher at leaſt. _ 
< Notwithſtanding the diſſipation of his youth, 
and the tumultuous a agitation of his middle age, 
he has an infinite fund of various and almoſt uni- 
yerial knowledge, which from the cleareſt and 
quickeſt conception, and happieſt memory, that 
candy man was bleiled with, he always carries a- 
bout bim. It is his pocket. money, and he never 
has occalion to draw upon a book for any ſum. 
He excels more particularly in Hittory, as his 
hiſtorical works plainly prove. The relative Poli- 
tical and Commercial intereſts of every country 
in Europe, particularly of his own, are better 
known to him, than perhaps to any man in it; 
but how ſteadiſy he has purſued the latter, in his 
public conduct, his enemies, of all parties and de- 
nominations, tell with 07> 
He engaged young, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in buſineſs; and his penetration was almoſt _ 
Intuition. I am old enough to have heard him 
ſpeak in Parliament. And I remember, that, 
though prejudiced againit him by party, | felt all : 
the force and charms of his eloquence. Like Be- 
Hal, in Milton, „he made the worſe appear the 
- © the better canſe.” All the internal and exter- 
nal advantages and talents of an Orator are un- 
| e 


f 6 3 


doubtedly his. Figure, voice, elocution, know- 


ledge ; 1 above all, the pureſt and moſt flor id 


dich, Wich che julteſt metaphors, and happieſt 
images, had raiſed him to the poſt of Secretary at 


War, at four-and-twenty years old; an age at 
which others are hardly thought fit for the 


ſmalleſt employ ments. 


During his long exile in France, is applied : 
himſelt to ſtudy with characteriſtical ardour ; ; afd 
there he formed, and chiefly executed the plan of 
a great Philoſophical work. The common bounds 

of human knowledge are too narrow for his warin 

and aſpiring e He muſt go, extra 


 flammantia mænia Mundi, 4 and explore the un- 


known and unknowable regions of Metaphyfics ; 
Which open an unbounded field for the excur ſions 
of an ardent imagination; where endleſs conjec- 
tures ſupply the defect of unattainable knowledge, 
and too often uſurp both its name and its influence. 
He has had a very handſome perſon, with a 
moſt engaging addreſs in his air and manners : he 


has all the dignity and good-breeding which a 


man of quality ſhould or can have, and which ſo 


few, in this country at leaſt, really have. 


« He profetles himſelf a Deiſt; believing in * 


| general Providence, but doubting of, though by 


no means rejecting (as is commonly ſuppoſed) the 


_ immortality of the foul, and a future tate, 


„Upon the whole, of this extraordinary man, 
what can we ſay, but alas, poor human nature!“ 
To this ſtriking and maſtery character, in 
which his Lordſhip Uiſplays at once his judgment 


and his eloquence, he adds the following pathetic 
exhortation, with which I ſhall conclude what [ 
have taken the liberty to call the Hud po. of the 
Suyſtem of Education, | 


"ON In | 


b Beyond the flaming walls of the world, 
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In your deſtination,“ ſays he, © you. will 
have fręquent occaſions to ſpeak in public; to 
Princes and States, abroad; to the Houſe of 
Commons, at home; judge then, whether Elo- 
quence is neceſſary for you or not; not only 
common Eloquence, which is rather free from 
faults, than adorned by beauties ; but the Higheſt, 
the moſt ſhining degree of Eloquence. For God's 


ſake, have this object always in your view, and in 


your thoughts. Tune your tongue early to per- 
ſuaſion ; and let no jarring, diſſonant accents 


ever fall from it. Contract an habit of fpeiking 


well, upon every occaſion, and neglect yourſelf 


in no one. Eloquence and good-breeding, alone, 
with an exceeding {mall degree of parts and 


knowledge, will carry a man a great way; with 


your parts and Knowledge, then, how far will 
they not carry you! They are the wings upon 


- which you mult ſoar above other people; without 


them you will only crawl with the dull maſs of 
mankind. 85 


CHAP. vill. 


The fourth 1 Part of the 85 gen f Education. 5 ed 
in a Series of Letters From the Earl of Cheſterfield to 


"Dis r. with moral and critical e = 


T f H . Earl of Cheſterſield- methodical jultruc. 
tions, and conſequently the Syſtem of Edu— 
cation, may be ſaid to end with the character of 


Lord Bolingbroke; for Mr. Stanhope being now 


"IT years old, his Lordſhip atterwards gives 


him 


* 


E 


did the appellation of friend, and treats him as 
ſuch : but, as theſe friendly letters have for ſome 
time a particular relation to the Syſtem, I ſhall 


conſider them as part of it; and a not the 


leaſt valuable, as they introduce thoſe precepts in- 
to life and buſineſs, which had been formerly de- 


| hivered as the reſult of experience and reflection. 
In the two foregoing chapters, I have omitted 


every thing but the effential matter, which I diſ- 
poſed in ſuch order as I thought would contribute 


molt to the pleaſure and improvement of the rea- 


der; to have preſerved the dates would therefore 

have produced confulion and perplexity. But in 

this chapter, for the lake of elucidation, I ſhall fre- 
quently retain the dates, and as many other partt- 5 


culars as are conſiſtent with my plan; omitting, 


however, ſuch letters and circumſtances as 1 


judge foreign to it. 


By the date of the following letter, the reader ö 
will obſerve, that the inſtructions contained in the 


two foregoing chapters occupied about two years 
of his e life. 


« MY DEAR FRIEND, 


« THE New-year is the ſeaſon, in which cuſ- | 


tom ſeems more particularly to authoriſe civil and 


harmleſs Lies, under the name of compliments. 


People reciprocally profeſs wiſhes, which they 
ſeldom form; and concern, which they ſeldom 


feel. This is not the caſe between you and me, 


where truth leaves no room for a" 
M m 8 Di 
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* Di; tibi dent annos, de te nam caterd fumes * 
was laid formerly to one, by a man who certain- 
ly did not think it. With the variation of one 
word only, I will with great truth ſay it to you. 
I will make the firſt part conditional, by changing, 
in the ſecond, the nam into ſi. May you live, as 
Jong as you are fit to live, but no longer! or, 
may you rather die, before you ceaſe to be fit to 
live, than after! My true tenderneſs for you, 
makes me think more of the manner, than of the 
length of your life, and forbids me to wiſh it pro 
longed, by a ſingle day, that ſhould bring ont, 
reproach, and ſhame upon you. I have not ma- 
lice enough in my nature, to wiſh that to my 
greateſt enemy. You are the principal object of 
all my cares, the only object of,all my hopes: 1 
have now reaſon to believe, that you will reward 
. the former, and anſwer the latter; in that caſe, 
may you live long, for you muſt live happy; ae: 
te nam cætera ſumes. Conſcious virtue is the only 
ſolid foundation of all happineſs ; for riches, pow- 
er, rank, or whatever, in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute hap- 
pineſs, will never quiet, much leſs cure, the in- 
Ward pangs of guilt, To that main wiſh, I will 
add thoſe of the good old nurſe of Horace, in his 
Epiſtle to Tibullus : Sapere, f you have it in a 
good degree already. Et fart ut paſſit que fentiat.\ 
Have you that? More, much more, is meant by 
it, than common ſpeech, or mere articulation. I 
fear that ſtill remains to be wiſhed for, and I ear- 
_ neſtly with it you. Gratia and Fama will inevita- 
bly accompany the above-mentioned qualifications. 
The Paletude|| 1 is the . one e that 18 not in your | 
en 


3 May the gods give you length of life, but all the reſt, you yy take 
from yourſelf, 


t Wiſdom, ; A power to ſpeak or expreſs all he knows, | Health. 
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own power, Heaven alone can grant it you, and 
may it do ſo abundantly ! As for the mundus vic- 
tus, non deficiente crumend,* do you deſerve, and 1 


will provide them. 


« It is with the greateſt pleaſure that I conlidhr 


the fair proſpect which you have before you. You 
have ſeen, read, and learned more, at your age, 


than moſt young fellows have done at two or three 


and twenty. Your deſtination is a ſhining one, 


and leads to rank, fortune, and diſtinction. 


Your education has been calculated for it ; ; and, 


to do you juſtice, that education has not been 
thrown away upon you, You want but two. 


things, which do not want conjuration, but only 


care, to acquire; Eloquence and Manners. That 
is, the graces ot ſpeech, and the graces of beha- 


viour. You may have them; they are as much 
in your power, as powdering your hair is: and 


will you let the want of them obſcure (as it cer- 


tainly will do) that ſhining proſpect which pre 


| ſents itſelf to you? I am ſure you will not. They 
are the ſharp end, the point, of the nail that you 
are driving, which muſt make way firſt, for the 
larger and more ſolid parts to enter. Suppoſing 5 


your moral character as pure, and your know- 


ledge as ſound, as I really believe them both to 
be, you want nothing for that perfection, which 1 


have ſo conſtantly wiſhed you, and taken ſo much 
pains to give you, but Eloquence and Politeneſs. 


A man, who is not born with a poetical genius, 
can never be a Poet, or, at beſt, an extreme bad 


one: but every man, who can ſpeak at all, can 


| ſpeak elegantly and correctly, if he pleaſes, by 


attending to the beſt Authors and Orators ; and, 


indeed, I would adviſe thoſe, who do not ſpeak | 
clegantly, not to ſpeak at all; for, 1 am ſure, 


Fo TO V 


| „Clean or benteel living wich a full purſe. 
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7. 268 | 
they will get more by their ſilence than by their 
ſpeech. As for Politeneſs, whoever keeps good 
company, and is nog polite, muſt have formed 4 
reſolution, ani take ſome pains not to be ſo; 
other wiſe he would naturally and inſenſibly take 
the air, the addiels, and the turn of thoſe he con- 
+ verſes with. You will, pr obably, in the caurſe 


of this. Ye ſee as great a variety of good compa- 185 


ny, in the ſeveral Capitals you will be at, as in 
any one year of your lite ; and conſequently mult 


( {hould hope) catch ſome ot their manners, al- 


moſt Whether you will or not; but, as dare ſay, 
. that you will endeavour to doi it, 1 am convinced 
you will ſucceed, and that I ſhall have the pleaſure 
of finding you, At your return here, one of. the 
 beſi-bred men in Europe. 
N l imagine, that when you receive my ee, 
and come to thoſe parts of them which relate to 
Eloquence and Politeneſs, you ſay. or at leaſt 
think, What, will he never have done upon thoſe - 
two ſubjects : ? Has he not faid all he can fay upon 


them? Why the fame thing over and over a- 


gain; Dm you do think or fay ſo, it muſt proceed 
from your not yet knowing the infinite import 

ance of thoſe two accompiiſhments; which l can- 
not recommend to you too often, nor inculcate 
too ſtrongly. But if, on the contrary, you are 
convinced of the utility, or rather the neceſſity, 
_ of thoſe two accompliſhments, and are determined 
to acquire them, my repeated admonitions are on- 
ly unneceſſary; and | grudge no trouble, which 
can poſſibly be of the leaſt uſe to you. 

II flatter mylelf, that your ſtay at Rome will 
go a great way towards antwering all my VIEWS : 
J am ſure it will, if you employ your time, and 
your whole time, as you ſhould.” Your firſt 
Morning ure, 1 would have you devote to your 
E 8 1 


269 J = 
graver ſtudies, with Mr. Harte; the middle part 
of the day, I would have employed in ſeeing 
Things; and the evenings, in fleeing People. You 
are not, 1 hope, of a lazy, inactive turn, in either 
- body or mind; and, in that caſe, the day i is full 


long enough for every thing; eſpecially at Rome, 


- Where it is not the faſhion, as it is here, and at 
Paris, to imbezzle at leaſt half of it at table. 


But it, by accident, two or three hours are ſome- 


times wanting for ſome uſeful purpoſe, borrow 
them trom your ſleep. Six, or at moſt ſeven 


me ſleep is, for a conſtancy, as much as you or 
y body can want: more is only lazineis and. 


e and is, I am perſuaded, both unwhole- 
fond and ſtupefying. If, by chance, your buſi- 
neſs, or your pleatures, ſhould keep you up till. 


four or five o'clock in the morning, I would ad- 


viſe, you, however, to riſe exactly at your uſual. 
time, that you may not lole the precious morning 
| hours; and that the want of ſleep may force you 
to go to bed earlier the next night. This is what 


1] was adviſed to do, when very young, by a very | 


wile man; and what, I affure you, 1 always did, 
in the molt diſſipated part of my lite. I have very 
often gone to bed at ſix in the morning, and roſe, 
ö notwithitanding, at eight ; by which means I got. 


many hours in the morning, that my companions 


4 loſt; and the want of fleep obliged me to keep 


good hours the next, or at leaſt the third nigkt. 


To this method 1 owe the greateſt part of my 
reading; for, from twenty to forty, I ſhouid | 
certainly have read very little, if J had not been 
up while my acquaintances were in bed. Know 
the true value of time; f{natch, ſcize, and Ny 
every moment of it, No idlen: |, no lazineſs, 


' procraſtination * never put off till to morrow what 


you can do to-day. 
{40 ; 3 | | | | | 55 adieu, 
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% Adieu my dear friend (for ſuch I ſhall call you, 
and as ſuch I ſhall, for the future, hve with you.) 
Fpr I difclaim all titles which imply an authority, 
that, lam perſuaded, you will never gie me oc- 
caon to. exerciſe.” 

The following letter is upon the delicacy of 
moral character, and cannot be too much attend- 

60 to, even by the Man OF THE WorLD. 


London, Jan. A 0. 8. 1750. 
. DE AR BOY, 


9 9 5 15 HAVE ſeldom or never written to you 
upon the ſubject of Religion and Morality : 
your own reaſon, Iam perſuaded, has given you 
true notions of both; they ſpeak bet for them- 
| elves; but if they nanted. aſſiſtance, you have 
Mr. Harte at hand, both for precept and exam- 
ple: to your own reaſon, therefore, and to Mr. 
Harte, {hall | reter you, for the Reality of both; 
and confine myſelf, in this letter, to the decency, 
the utility, and the neceſhty, of ſcrupulouſy 
_ preſerving the Appearances of both. When I jay 
the Appearances of religion, I do not mean that 
2 ſhould talk or act like a Miſſionary, or an 


Enthuſiaſt, nor that you thould take up a con- 


troverſial cudgel againſt whoever attacks the ſect 
you are of; this would be both uſeleſs, and un- 
becoming your age: but I mean that you ſhould 
by no means ſeem to approve, encourage, or 
applaud, thoſe libertine notions, which ſtrike at 
religions equally, and which are the poor thread- 
bare topics of half Wits, and minute Philoſo— 
phers. Even thoſe who are ſilly enough to laugh 
at their jokes, are ſtill wiſe enough to diſtruſt 
and deteſt their characters: for, putting moral 
W at the highelt, and religion at the loweſt, 
religion 


BET 
religion muſt Rill be allowed to be a collateral ſes 


curity, at leaſt, to Virtue; and every prudent 
man will Coe: truſt to two ſecurities than to one. 


Whenever, therefore, you happen to be in com- 
pany with thoſe pretended E/pr:ts forts, F or with 


thoughtleſs libertines, who laugh at all religion 


to ſhow their wit, or diſclaim it to complete their 


mot; let no word or look of yours intimate the 
leaſt approbation; on the contrary, let a ſilent 


_ gravity expreſs your diſlike : but enter not into 
the ſubject, and decline ſuch unprofitable and in- 
decent controverſies. Depend upon this truth, 
That every man is the worſe looked upon, and 


the leſs truſted, for being thought to have no reli— 


gion; in ſpite of all the pompous and ſpecious e- 


pithets he may aſſume, of £/prit fort, Free-thinker, 


or Moral Philoſopher; and a wiſe Atheiſt (if ſuch 
a thing there is) would, for his own intereſt, and 
character in this world, pretend to ſome religion. 5 
„ Your moral character muſt be not only pure, 


but, like Cæſar's wife, unfuſpected. The leaſt 


ſpeck, or blemiſh, upon it, is fatal. Nothing 


degrades and vilifics more, for it excites and 


unites deteſtation and contempt. There are, 


however, wretches in the world profligate enough 
to explode all notions of moral good and evil; 


to maintain that they are merely local, and de. 
perd entirely upon the cuſtoms and faſhions of 
different countries: nay, there are ſtill, if poſſi- 
ble, more unaccountable wretches; Imean, thoſe 
who affect to preach and propagate ſuch abſurd 
and infamous notions, without believing them 
themſelves. Theſe are the devil's hypocrites. 
Avoid, as much as poſſible, the company of ſuch. 
people ; who reflect a degree of diſcredit and in- 
famy upon all who converſe with them. But as 


be you 
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5 you may ſometimes, by accident, fall into ſuch 
company, take great care that no complaiſance, 


no good- humour, no warmth of feftal mirth, 


ever make you ſeem even to acquieſce, much lels 25 


to approve or applaud, ſuch infamous doctrines. 


On the other hand, do not debate, nor enter into 

ſerious argument, upon a ſuhject ſo much below 
it: but content yourſelf with telling theſe Apoſtles, 

that you know they are not ſerious ; that you 
have a much better opinion of them than they 
would have you have; and that, you are very 


ſure, they would not practiſe the doctrine they 


preach. But put your private mark upon them, 


and ſhun them for ever afterwards, 


here is nothing ſo delicate as your Moral 


character, and nothing which it is your intereſt 


ſo much ro preſerve pure. Should you be ſuſ- 


pected of Injuſtice, Malignity, Pertidy, Lying; 


c. all the parts and knowledge in the world will 
never procure you eſteem, friendſhip, or reſpect. 


A ſtrange concurrence of EONS VETS: has ſome- 


times raiſed very bad men to high ſtations ; but 
they have been raiſed like criminals to a pillory, 
where their perſons and their crimes, by being 
more conſpicuous, are only the more known, the. 


more deteſted, and the more pelted and inſulted. 
If, in any caſe whatſoever, affectation and often- 


tation are pardonable, it is in the caſe of mo- 
rality; though even there, I would not adviſe you 
toa phariſaical pomp of virtue. But I will re- 
commend to you a moſt ſcrupulous tenderneſs 


for your moral character, and the utmoſt care 


not to ſay or do the leait. thing, that may ever 
ſo flizhtly, taint it. Show yourſelf, upon all 
occaſions, the friend, but not the bully, of virtue. 
Colonel Chartres, whom you have certainly heard 
of, e was, | Vale , the molt notorious blaſt- 


ed 
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ed raſeat in the world, and who had by all forts. 
of crimes, amaſſed OE FINK wealth) was ſo ſenſi- 
ble of the diſadvantage of a bad character, that 
| he ard him once fay, in his impudent, profligate 
m2Ccr, that though he would not give one far- 
thing for Virtue, he would give ten thouſand, 
pounds for a character; becauſe he ſhould get a 
hundred thouſand pounds by it: whereas he was 
ſo blaſted, that he had no longer an opportunity 
of cheating people. Is it poſſible then that an 
honeſt man can neglect, what a wiſe rogue would : 
Pede ſo dear? . 
There is one of the vices e mentioned, - 
into which people of good education, and, in 
the main of good principles, ſometimes fall, "Won | 
miſtaken notions of ſkill, dexterity, and ſelf. de- 
tence; | mean Lying: though it is inſeparably 
attended with more infamy and loſs than any 
other. The prudence and neceſſity of often con- 
cealing the truth, inſenſibly ſeduces people to 
violate it. It is the only art of mean capacities, 
and the only refuge of mean ſpirits. Whereas 
concealing the truth, upon proper occaſions, is 
as prudent and as innocent, as telling a lie, upon 
any occaſion, is N and fooliſh. I will 
{tate you a caſe in your own department. Sup- 
pole you are employed at a foreign Court, and 
that the Miniſter of that Court is abſurd or im- 
pertinent enough to alk you what your inſtruc- 
tions are; will you tell him a lie; which as ſoon 
as found out, and found out it certainly will be, 
mult deſtroy your credit, blaſt your character, 
and render you uſeleſs there? No. Will you tell 
him the truth then, and betray your truſt? As 
certainly, No. But you will anſwer, with firm 
neſs, That you are ſurpriſed at ſuch a queſtion ; 5 
chat you are perſuaded he does not expect an an- 
N ſwer : 
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ſwer to it; but that, at all events, he certaibly wilt 
not have one. Such an anſwer will give him 
confidence in you; he will conceive an opinion 


of your veracity, of which opinion you may at- 


terwards make very honeſt and fair advantages, 


But if, in negociations, you are looked upon as 
a hiar, and a trickſter, no confidence will be placed 
in you, nothing will be communicated to you, and 
you will be in the ſituation of a man who has been 


burnt in the cheek; and who, from that mark, 
cannot afterwards get an honeſt livelihood if he 
would, but muſt continue a thief. 


Lord Bacon, very juſtly, makes a itim 

on between Simulation and Diſſimulation; and 
allows the latter rather than the former: hot: ſtill 
obſerves, that they are the weaker ſort of Politi- 

cians, who have recourſe to either. A man Who 
s ſtrength of mind, and ſtrength of parts, wants 
neither of them. Certainly (ſays he) the ableſt 
men that ever were, have all had an openneſs ans 
Frantneſs of dealing, and a name of certainty and ve- 


racity; but then, they were like horſes well managed ; 
for they could tell, paſſing well, when to ſtop, or turn: 
and at ſuch times, when they thought the caſe — 
required ſome diſſimulation, if then they uſed it, 
came to paſs, that the former opinion ſpread Bra ry 
of their good faith and clearne/s of dealing, made 


them almoſt inviſible. There are people who in- 


dulge themſelves in a fort of lying, which they 


reckon innocent, and which in one ſenſe is ſo; 


for it hurts no body but themſelves. This ſort 


of lying is the ſpurious offspring of vanity, be- 


gotten upon folly : theſe people deal in the mar- 
vellous ; they have ſeen ſome things that never 
exiſted; they have ſeen other things which they 


never really ſaw, though they did exiſt, only be- 


_ eanle they were thought worth ſeeing, Has any 


thing | 
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thing remarkable been ſaid or done in any place, 
or in any company; they immediately preſent 
and declare themſelves eye or ear witneſſes of it. 
They have done feats themſelves, unattempted, 
or leaſt unpertormed, by others. They are al- 
ways the heroes of their own fables ; and think 
that they . conſideration, or at leaſt preſent 
attention, by it. Whereas, in truth, all that 
they get is ridicule and contempt, not without a 
good degree of diſtruſt: for one muſt naturally 
conclude, that he who will tell any he from idle 
vanity, will not ſcruple telling a greater for in- 
tereſt. Had I really ſeen any thing ſo very extra- 
ordinary as to be almoſt incredible, I would . 


it to myſelf, rather than, by telling it, give any 


one body room to doubt for one minute of my 
veracity. It is moſt certain, that the reputation 
of chaſtity is not ſo neceſſary for a woman, as 
that of veracity is for a man: and with reaſon ; 
for it is poſſible for a woman to be virtuous, 
though not ſtrictly chaſte : but it is not polubie . 
for a man to be virtuous without ſtrict veracity. 
The {lips of the poor woman are ſometimes mere 
| bodily frailties; but a lie in a man is a vice of the 
mind, and of the heart. For God's ſake, be 
ſcrupulouſly jealous of the purity of your moral 
character, keep it immaculate, unblemithed, un- 
ſullied; and it will be unſuſpected. Defamation 
and calumny never attack, where there is no weak 

PREY they magnify, but they do not create.“ 
The next letter which I ſhall give is a gallant 
one, on the ſubject of gallantry, and contains 
ſome elegant verſes by his Lordſhip, on the means 
of pleaſing the ladies. It is dated the twenty. kiſth 

of January. _ 

How go your pleatares at Rane Are you 
in ion a that is, do vou live with the 
5 e 


1 * 
zeaple who are? The only way of being ſo your. 
Elf in time. Are you domeſtic enough in any 
conſiderable houſe to be called /e petit Stanhope £* 
Has any woman of faſhion and good-breeding ta- 
ken the trouble of abuſing and laughing at you a- 
micably to you face? Have you found a good 
dc rotteuſe? f Vof thoſe are the ſteps by which you 
muſt riſe to politeneſs, I do not preſume to aſk if 


you have ary attachment, becauſe I believe you 
will not make me your Confident ; but this Lill 


ſay eventually, that if you have one, f/ faut bien 
| 2 d attentions et de petits foins,j if you would 
ave your ſacrifice propitiouſly received. Women 


are not ſo much taken by beauty as men are, but 


prefer thoſe men who ſhow them the moſt atten- 
tion. 


Would you engage the lovely fair? 
With gentleſt manners treat her; 

With tender looks and graceful air, 
In ſofteſt accents greet: her. 


Verſe were but vain, the Muſes fail, 
Without the Graees' ard ; 

The God of verſe could not prevail 
To top the fly ing male: 


| Attention by attentions gain, 
And merit care by cares 
So ſhall the nymph reward your pain, 
And Venus crown your prayers. 


« A man's 3 and manner, weighs much 


more with them than his beauty; and, without 


em; the Abbati and the "ug . will get the 


better 55 


: * The little Stanhope. 6 A woman that would take the trouble ts | 


poliſh his manners, - Pay with care and attention, Th 
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better of you. This addreſs and manner ſhould 
be exceedingly reſpectiul, but at the tame time 
_ eaſy, and unembarratſed. Your chit-chat or en- 
tregent* with them, neither can, nor ought to be 
very ſolid; but you thould uke care to Kun and 
dreſs up your trifles prettily, and make them 
every now and then convey indirectly ſome little 
piece of flattery. A tan, a ribband, or a head- 
dreſs, are great materials for gallant diflertations, 
to one who has got Je ton leger et aimable de la bonne 
Compagnie At all events, a man had better talk 
too much to women, than too little ; ; they take 
ſilence for dullneſs, unleſs. where they think that 
the paſſion they have inſpired, occaſions it; and 
10 that caſe they adopt the notion, that 


Silence in love betrays more woe, 
Than words, though ne'er ſo witty z 

The beggar that is dumb, we know, 
Deſerves a double Pye” 


The following letter contains an approbation of 
Mr. Stanhope's conduct, exhortations how to 
roceed when Mr. Harte leaves him, and his 
Lordilup's ſentiments on the gallantry of high 
life; which are, at leaſt, ſufficiently favourable. 
But as he afterwards explains himſelf more fully 
on that ſubject, I thall delay my animadverſi ons 
till! rank they are more wanted. | 


London "Merck the 8th, O. S. 1750. 

* Young as you are, I hope you are in haſte to 
live; by living, I mcan living with luſtre avd 
honour to yourſelf, with utility to ſociety; do- 
ing, What may deſerve to be written, or writing 
; - what 


+ *.Rchaviour. ES: A delicate and amiable way ae EXPTre ion, ſuir able t« 
the politeſt campaniohe 
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what may deſerve to be read: I ſhould wiſh both. 


ee who conkider life in that light, will not idly 

yiſh one moment. The pretent moments are the 
are ſure of, and as ſuch the molt va- 
At y 


ble} 


pleature of all your future moments, depend up- 
on the uſe you make of your preſent ones. 

1 am extremely fatisfied with your preſent 
manner of employing your time; but will you al- 
ways employ it as well? I am far from meaning 


always in the ſame. way; but | mean as well in 
proportion, in the variation of age and circum- 
ſtances. You now ſtudy five hours every morn- 
ing; 1 neither ſuppoſe that you will, nor deſire 


that you ſhould, do fo for the reſt of your life. 


Both buſineſs and pleaſure will juſtly and equally 


break in upon thoſe hours. But then, will you 
always employ the leifure, they leave you, in 


_uſetul ſtudies? If you have but an hour, will you 
improve that hour, inſtead of idling it away? 
"0 hile you have fick a friend and monitor with 


ou as Mr. Harte, 1 am ſure you will. But, ſup— 


poſe that buſineſs and ſituations ſhould, in fix or 


ſeven months, call Mr. Harte away from you; 


tell me truly, what may J expect and depend up- 
or. from you, when left to yourſelf? May I be 


ſare that you will employ ſome part of every day, 


in adding ſomething to that ſtock of knowledge 
which he will have left you? May I hope that 
you vill allot one hour in the week to the care of 
your own affairs, to keep them in that order and 
method which every prudent man does ! But, a- 


bove all, may I be convinced that your pleaſures, 


whatever they may be, will be confined within 

the circle of good company, and people of faſhion? 

Thoſe pleaſures 1 recommend to you; I will pro- 
Mete 


rs are doubly ſo, at your age; 
for the credit, the dignity, the comfort, and the 
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mote! them, I will pay for them : brit I will nei · 
ther pay for, nor ſuffer, the unbecoming, dif- 
graceful, and degrading pleaſures (they cannot be 
called pleaſures) of low and profligate company. 
I confels, the pleaſures of high life are not always 
ſtrictly philoſophical; and, I believe, a Stoic 
would blame my indulgence: but Jam yet no 
Stoic, though turned of Ave. and. fifty; and I am 


apt to think that you are rather leſs ſo, at eigh- 


teen. The pleaſures of the table, among people of 
the firſt faſhion, may, indeed, ſometimes, by ac- 


cident, run into exceſſes; but they will never 


tink into a continued courſe of gluttony and 
drunkenneſs. The gallantry of high life, though 
not ſtrictly juſtifiable, carries, at leaſt, no exter- 
nal marks of infamy about it. N either the heart 


nor the conſtitution is corrupted by it; neither 


noſe nor character loſt by it: manners, poſſipiy, 
improved. Play, in good company, is only play, 
and not gaming; not deep, and, conſequently, 
not dangerous, nor diſlionourable. It is only the 


interacts of W amuſements. 


This, I am tare, 18 not talking like an old 
man, though: it is talking to you "like an old 
triend : theſe are not hard conditions to aſk of 


you. I am certain you have ſenſe enough tb 


know how reaſonable they are un my part, how 
advantageous they are on yours; but have you 
reſolution enongh to perform them? Can you 
withſtand the examples, and the invitations, of 
the profligate, and their infamous miflionaries ? 
For I have known many a young tellow ſeduced 


by a mauvaiſe honte, & that made him aſhamed to 


refuſe. Theſe are refolutions which you muſt 
form, and ſteadily execute, tor yourſelf, when-. 
ever you loſe the friendly care and alliitance of 
your 

An ill judged ſhame. 
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your Mentor. In the mean time, make a greedy uſe 


of him; exhautt him, if you can, of all bis 
knowledge; and get the Prophet's mantle from 


him, before he is taken away himſelf.” 


As Mr. Stanhope was ſoon to be at Paris, his 


friendly and attectionate father gives him uch in— 
ſtructions as he judged neceſſary for his conguct 
in that place: and, as the ſame inſtructions are, 


in ſome degree, neceſſary for every young gen— 


tleman who vilits Haris, they cannot ſurely be 


improper in a book intended to form the Man of 


the WorLD ; particularly as they tend to elu- 
cidate his Lordſhip's life, by the anecdotes with 


which they are mixed, and diſcover his ſenti- 
ments on a Vat iety of ſubjects. 


London, April 26, ©. 8 1750. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
“ AS vour journey to Paris approaches, and as 


that per 1d will, one way or another, be of  in- 
finite conſequence to you, my letters will hence- 


forwards be principally calculated for that meri- 


dian. You will be left there to your own diſcre- 
tion, inſtead of Mr. Harte's; and you will allow 


me, Iam fare, to diſtruſt a little the diſcretion of 


: eighteen. Lou will find in the Academy a num- 
ber of young fellows much leis diſcreet than your- 
ſelf; theſe will all be your acquaintances ; but 


look about you firſt and inquire into their reſpec- 


tive characters, before you form any connections 
among them; and, cœberis paribus, ſingle out 
_ thoſe of the moſt. conſiderable rank and family. 
Show-them a diſtinguiſhing attention, by which 
means you will get into their reſpective houſes, 
and Keep | the beſt nt wed All thoſe French 


young 


* Other 1 being equal, | 


in 
young fellows are exceſſively &tourdis, * be upon 
your guard againſt ſcrapes and quarrels ; ; have no 
corporal pleaſantries with them, no yjeux de main, 
no coups de chambrieref, which frequently bring on 
quarrels. Be as lively as they, if you pleaſe, but 
at the ſame time be a little wiſer than they. As 
to letters, you will find moſt of them ignorant; 
do not reproach them with that ignorance, nor 
make them feel your ſuperiority. It is not their 
faults, they are all bred up for the army; but, 
on the other hand, do not allow their Ignorance 
and idleneſs to break in upon thoſe morning hours 
which you may be able to allot to your fterious 
ſtudies. No breaktaſting with them, which con- 
ſumes a great deal of time; but tell them (not 
magiſterially and ſententiouſſy) that you will read 
two or three hours in the morning, and that for 
the reſt of the day you are very much at their 
ſervice. Though, by the way, I hope you will 
keep wiſer company in the evenings. | 
* I mult inſiſt upon your never going to what 
is called the Engliſn coffee-houfe at Paris, which 
is the reſort of all the ſcrub Engliſh, and alſo of 
the fugitive and attainted Scotch and Iriſh: party- 
quarrels, and drunken {quabbles are very frequent 
there; and I do not know a more degrading place 
in all Paris. Coffee-houſes and taverns are by no 
means creditable at Paris. Be cautivully upon 
your guard againſt the infinite number of tine- 
dreſſed and fine-ipoken chevaliers d' induſtrie|| and 
avanturiers, $ which ſwarm at Paris; and keep 
every body civilly at arms length, whoſe real 
character or rank you are not pr evioully informed 
of. Monſieur le Comte, or Monſicur le Chevalier 
O 0 pe in 
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in a handſome laced coat, et 47e, bein 1 mis, | ac- 
coſts you at the play, or ſome other public place ; ; 


he conceives at firſt ſight an infinite regard for 


you, he ſees that you are a ſtranger of the firſt 


diſtinction, he offers you his ſervices, and wiſhes 


nothing more ardently than to contribute as far 
as may be in his little power to procure you Jes agre- 
mens de Paris.] He is acquainted with ſome ladies 
of condition, ui preſerent une petite ſociete agre- 


able, et des petits ſou pers aimables d' honnetes gens, au 


tumulle et a la diſſipation de Paris ;F and he will 
with the greateſt pleaſure imaginable have the 
honour of introducing you to theſe ladies of qua- 
lity. Well, if you were to accept of this kind 


offer, and go with him, you would find au troifi- 


eme I a handſome, painted, and pd ſtrumpet, 


in a tarniſhed ſilver or gold ſecond-hand robe; 
playing a ſham party at cards for livres, with three 
or tour ſharpers well 'drefled enough, and digni- 


fied by the titles of Marquis, Comte, and Che- 
valier, The lady receives you in the molt polite 


and gracious manner, and with all thoſe compte 


ments de routine || which every French woman has 
cqually. 


to the Marquis for having procured her ſo in- 


eſtimable, ſo accompliſhed an acquaintance as 
yourſelf; but her concern is how to amuſe you, 
for ſhe never ſuffers play at her houſe for above a 
livre; if you can amuſe yourſelf with that low. 
play till ſupper à /a bonne heure. 1 Accordingly you 
ſit down to that little play, at which the good 
nde takes care that you ſhall win fifteen 


"DE. 


+ And very —_ dreijed. 1 The pleaſures of Paris. 
$ Who prefer a ſmall cd compoſed of amiable perſons and delicate 


luppers, to all the tumult and diſſipation of Paris, 


4 The third Story 


Cuſto mary or uſual compliments. 
#+ People of quality. 


fr It's very well. 


Though ſhe loves retirement and ſhuns 
le grand monde, ++ yet the confeſſes herſelf ob! iged 
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or fixteen livres, which gives them an opportuni- 


ty of celebrating both your good luck, and your 


good play. Supper comes up, and a good one it 
is, upon the ſtrength of your being to pay for it. 
La Marquiſe en fait les honneurs au mieux,X* talks 


ſentiments, maurs, et morale ;, interlarded with 


enjouement,} and accompanied with ſome oblique 
ogles, which bid you not deſpair in time. After 
ſupper pharaon, lanſquenet, or quinze happen 


| accidentally to be mentioned: the Chevalier pro- 


poles playing at one of them for half an hour; 


the Marquiſe exclaims againſt it, and vows ſhe 


will not ſuffer it, but is at laſt prevailed upon by 


being aſſured que ce ne ſera que pour des riens||. 


Then the withed-for moment is come, the opera- 


tion begius; you are cheated, at beſt, of all the 


money 1n your pocket, and Ty you ſlay late, very 
probably robbed of your watch and ſnuff-box, 
poſſibly murdered for greater ſecurity. 

„ This, I can aſſure you, is not an exaggerat- 


ed, but aliteral deſcription of what happens every 
day to ſome raw and inexperienced ſtranger at 
Paris. Remember to receive all theſe civil gen- 
tlemen, who take ſuch a fancy to you at firſt ſight, 
very coldly, and take care always to be previouſ- 


ly engaged, whatever party they pr opoſe to you. 
You may happen ſometimes in very great and 


good companies to meet with ſome dexterous gen- 


tlemen, who may be very deſirous, and alſo very 


ſure, to win your money, if they can but engage 
you to play with them. Therefore lay it down as 


an invariable rule never to play with men, but 


only with women of faſhion, at low play, or with 
women and men mixed. But at the ſame time 
whenever you are aſked to play deeper than you 


o 2 Would. 
by The Marchioneſs heads the table in the heſt manner. | 
Mauners aud Morals, t Chearfulneſs. 


That it will be only for trifes, 
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would, 46 not refuſe it gravely and ſententiouſly, 
alledging the. folly of ſtaking what would be very 
inconvenient to one to loſe, againſt what one 
does not want to win; but parry thoſe invitations 
ludicroufly, ef en badinant.* Say, that if you 
were {ure to loſe you might poſſibly play, but that 
as you may as well win, you dread embaras des 
 Ficheſſes+ ever ſince you have ſeen what an incum- 
brance they were to poor Harlequin, and that 
therefore you are determined never to venture the 
winning above two Louis a day. This fort of 


light trifling way of declining invitations to vice 


and folly, is more becoming your age, and at the 
ſame time more effectual, than grave philoſophi- 
cal refuſals. A young fellow who ſeems to have 
no will of his own, and who does every thing 
that is aſked of him, is called a good-natured, but 
at the ſame time 1s thought a very filly young tel- 
low. Act wiſely, upon ſolid principles, and from 
true motives, but Keep them to yourſelf, and ne- 
ver talk fententioutly.” 

A great many letters follow upon the Cas ſub. 


ject, and much to the ſame purpoſe, all which I 
ſhall omit. and proceed to one more general, and 
not leſs neceſſary fora young gentleman going to 


Paris, It is dated the ſeventeenth of "Mays" The 
ſubject 1 is vanity. 


« Be extremely on your guard,” 575 his 


Lordſhip, „ againſt vanity, the common tailing 
of inexperienced youth ; but particularly againit 
that kind of vanity that dubs a man a cox comb: 
a character which, once acquired, is more indeli- 


ble than that of the prieſthood. It is not to be 


imagined by how many different ways vanity de- 
feats its own purpoſes. One man decides peremp- 
torily upon ery: ſubject, betrays his ignorance 
| upon 

» In a joking ſtrain, + The trouble $f riches. 


E 


upon many, and ſhews a diſguſting preſumption 


upon the reſt: another deſires to appear ſucceſs- 


ful among the women ; he hints at the encourage— 
ment he has received EA thoſe of the moſt Mit; 
tinguiſhed rank and beauty, and intimates a par- 
ticular connection with ſome one; if it is true, it 


18 ungenerous; ; it falſe, it is infamous: but in ei— 


ther caſe he deſtroys the reputation he wants to 
et. Some flatter their vanity, by little extianeous 
objects, which have not the leaſt relation to them 


ſelves; ſuch as being deſcended from, related to, 
or acquainted with people of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
and eminent characters. They talk perpetually 


of their grandiather {uch-a-one, their uncle ſuch— 
a-one, and their intimate fr iend; Mr. ſuch-a-one, 


whom, poſſibly, they are hardly acquainted with. 


But admitting it all to be as they would have it, 


what then f Have they the more merit for thote 


accidents ! Certainly not. On the contrary, their 
taking up adventitious, proves their want of in- 
trinſic merit; a rich man never borrows. Take 
this rule for granted, as a never-tailing one; that 


you mult never ſeem to affect the character in 


which you have a mind to fhine, Modeſty is the 
only ſure bait, when you angle for praiſe. The 
aftectation of courage will make even a brave man 
paſs only for a bully ; as the affectation of wit will 


make a man of parts pals for a coxcomb. By this 


3 do not mean timidity, and aukward 
balhfulneſs. On the contrary, be inwardly firm 


and ſteady, know your own value, whatever it 


may be, and act upon that principle; but take 
great care to let nobody ditcover, that you do 
know your own value. Whatever real merit you 
have, other people will diſcover; and people al- 
ways magnify their own Alcoweries, as ad leſſen 
thoſe of others. 
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For God's fake revolve all theſe things ſeri- 
oufly in your thoughts before you launch out a- 
lone into the ocean of Paris. Recollect the oh- 
{ervations that you have yourſelf made upon man- 
kind, compare and connect them with my 1n- 
ſtfudtions, and then act ſyſtematically and confe- 
quentially from them.” 


in a letter dated the fifth of June, his Lord- 


ſhip has the following ſingular paſſage, upon 
which | ſhall make ſome moral ſtrictures to pre- 
vent its contagious effects; which, I am ſorry to 


ſay, are but too much to be dreaded; though it. 


had not appeared in this publication. After telling 
his ſon, that his knowledge of the French lan- 
guage affords him the means of ſpending his time 
very agreeably at Paris, he proceeds thus: 

Our young countrymen have generally too 
little French, and too bad addrets, either to pre- 
ſent themſelves, or be well received in the beſt 


French companies; and as a proof it, there is no 


one inſtance of an Engliſhman's having ever been 


ſuſpected of a gallantry with a French w-man of 
condition, though every French woman of con- 


dition is more than ſuſpected of having a gallan— 


try. But they take up with the diſgraceful and 


dangerous commerce of proſtitutes, actreſſes, 


dancing-women, and that fort of traſh; though, 


it they had common addreſs, better thieves 
ments would be extremely eaſy. Un arrangement, 


which is in plain Englith a gallantry, is, at Paris, 


as neceſlary a part of a woman of faſhions efta- 
bliſhment. as her houfe, table, coach, &c. A 
young fellow mult therefore be a very awkward 
one, to be reduced to, or of a very ſingular taſte, 
to prefer drabs and danger to a commerce (in 
the courſe of the world not diſgraceful) with 2 


woman of health, education, and rank.” 


N lothing 


| E 197 ] 

Nothing can be more extraordinary than this 
ſentiment from a perſon of his Lordſhip's diſcern- 
ment, to omit principles; for, whatever may be 
the practice of the French ladies, ſuch a com- 

merce as is here mentioned ſtrikes at the tounda- 
tion of all ſociety, as it neceſlarily diſſolves the 


affection of huſband and wife, and conſequently 
that of parents to their children ; ; or, to ſpeak 
more properly, to the children of the marriage. 

But ſuppoſing it perfectly innocent, it ſeems a 
dangerous experiment; for, though it ſhould be 

allowed to poliſh more effectually than any other 
method, might it not divert the young gentle- 
man from all ſtudy and obſervation ? Whereas an 
extempore connection with a woman of pleaſure, 


which, however, I would by no means be thought 
to recommend, is an affair of a much lefs intereſt- 
ing nature, and ieldom interferes with any eflen- 
tial purſuit. What follows is leſs exceptionable. 
Nothing ſinks a young man into low com- 


pany, both of women and men,” continues his 


_ Lordſhip, © ſo ſurely as timidity, and diffidence 
of himſelf. If he thinks that he thall not, he may 


depend upon it, he will not pleaſe. But with 


proper endeavours to pleaſe, and a degree of per- 


ſuaſion that he ſhall, it is almoſt certain that he 


will. How many people does one meet with every 
where, who with very moderate parts, and very 


little knowledge, puſh tbemſelves pretty far, 


ingly by being ſanguine, enterprizing. and per- 


levering ? They will take no denial from man or 
woman; difficulties do not diſcourage them; re- 


pulled twice or thrice, they rally, they charge a- 


gain, and nine times in ten prevail at laſt. The 


| ſame means will much ſooner, and more certain— 
| ly, attain the ſame ends, with your parts and 
knowledge: You have a fund, to be ſanguine 
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288 ] 
upon, and good forces to rally. In buſineſ, (ta- 
lents ſuppoſed) nothing is more effectual, or ſuc- 
ceſsful, than a good, though concealed, opinion 
of one's ſelf, a firm reſolution, and an unwearied 
perſeverance. None but midrifen attempt impoſ- 
| fibilities ; and whatever is poſſible, is one way or 
another to be brought about. If one method 
tails, try another, and ſuit your methods to the 
characters you have to do with.“ 

I beſe inſtructions, as applied to the world in 
general, cannot be too much praiſed ; but under- 


ſtood of gallantry with married women, they are 


perfectly infamous. 

His Lordſhip continues the ſubject of pleaſure, 
Paris, and the world, in ſeveral ſubſequent let- 
ters, to which I ſhall affix the dates, ſtriking out 


ſuch paſſages, and making ſuch obſer vations as 
may be NECELAry. 


London, July 9, 0. S. 1150. 


"00 My dear Friend, 


„ PLEASURE is now the Rue remain- 
ing part of your education. It will ſoften and 
poliſh your manners; it will make vou purſue 
and at laſt overtake the graces. Pleaſure is necel- 
ſarily reciprocal ; no one feels, who does not at 
the fame time give it. To be pleaſed, one muſt 
_ pleaſe. What pleaſes you in others, will general- 
ly pleaſe them in you. Paris is indiſputably the 
ſeat of the graces ; they will even court you, if 
you are not roo coy. Frequent and obſerve the 
beſt companies there, and you will ſoon be natu— 
ralized among them; you will ſoon find how par- 
ticularly attentive they are to the correctneſs and 
elegancy of their language, and to the graces of 
their enunciation; ; they would even call the un- 
derſtandinę 
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derſtanding of a man in queſtion, who ſhould 


neyicct, or not know the infinite advantages 


anlng trom them. Narrer, reciter, declamer, bien ;* 
are ferrous ftudies among them, and well de- 


ſerve to be lo every where. The converſations 
even among the women, frequently turn upon 
the clegances, and minuteſt delicacies of the 


French language. 
an enmement, f a gallant t turn evils | in all 
their companies to women, with whom they 


neither are, nor pretend to be, in love; but ſhould 
you (as may very poſſibly happen) fall really in 
= e there, with ſome woman of faſhion and dig 


1 do not ſuppoſe you capable of falling in 


To with a (trumpet) and that your rival, with- 


out halt your parts or knowledge, ſhould get the 


| better of vou, merely by dint of manners, enjoue- 


ment, badinage, &c.j how would you regret not 


having {uſficiently attended to thoſe accompliſh- _ 
ments which you deſpiſed as ſuperficial and trifling, 
but which you would then find of real conſequence 
in the courſe of the world! And men, as well as 
women, are taken by thoſe external graces. Shut 
up your books then now as a buſineſs, and open 
| Ab only as a pleaſure: but let the great book of 
the world be your ſerious ſtudy; read it over and 
over, get it by heart, adopt its ſtyle, and make it 


: your own.” 


London, Auguſt 6, 0. 8. 1750. 


; cc My DEAR FRIEND, 


8. THE moſt general rule that I« can give you 


for the world, and which your experience will 


convince you of the truth cf, is, never to give the 
YM p de 


ö . Narrate, relate, or declaim well. 4 eren 
t Cheartulneſs, witty, wantonueſs. 
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tone to the company, but to take it from them; 
and to labour more to put them in conceit with 
themſelves, than to make them admire you. 
Thoſe whom you can make like themſelves bet- 
ter, will, I promiſe you, like you very well. 
66 A ſyRem - monger, who, without Kknow- 
ing any thing of the world by experience, has 
formed a ſyſtem of it in his duſty cell, lays it down, 
for example, that (from the general nature of 


mankind) flattery is pleaſing. He will therefore 


flatter. But how? Why, indiſcriminately. And, 
inſtead of repairing and heightening the piece 


judiciouſly, with ſoft colours, and a delicate pen- 


cil; with a coarſe bruſh, and a great deal of white- 


waſh, he daubs and beſmears the piece he means 


to adorn. His flattery offends even his patron ; 


and is almoſt too groſs for his miſtreſs. A man 


of the world knows the force of flattery as well 


as he does; but then he knows how, when, and 
where to give it; he proportions his doſe. to the 
_ conſtitution of the patient. He flatters by applica- 
tion, by inference, by compariſon, by hint; and 


| ſeldom directly. In the courſe of the world there 


is the ſame difference, in every thing, between 


ſyſtem and practice. 


. long to have you at Paris, which is to be 


your great ſchool ; you will be then in a Manner 
within reach of me.” 


5 London, Nov. 0. 8. 1750. 
„ MY DEAR FRIEND, 1 


40 CONVERSA TION in 1 if you have 
the addreſs and dexterity: to turn it upon uſeful 
lubjects, will exceedingly improve your hiſtorical 
knowledge; for people there, however claſſically 
ig norant hex may be, think it a ſhame to be ig- 

norant 
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„ 
norant of the hiſtory of their own countr 
read that, if they read nothing elſe, try: they 
often read nothing elſe, are proud of having end 
that, and talk of it willingly; ; even the women 
are well inſtructed in that fort of reading. | am 
far from meaning by this, that you ſhould always 
be talking wiſely, in company, of books, hiſtory, 
and matters of knowledge. There are many com- 
panies which you will, and ought to keep, where 
ſuch converſations would be miſplaced and ill- 
timed; your own good ſenſe muſt diſtinguiſh the 
company, and the time. You muſt trifle with 
trifters ; and be ſerious only with the ſerious, but 
dance to thoſe who pipe. Cur in theatrum | Cato 
ſevere veniſti? + was juſtly ſaid to an old man: how 
much more ſo would it be to one of your age? 
From the moment that you are dreſt, and go out, 
pocket all your knowledge with your watch, and 
never pull it out in company unleſs defired : the 
producing of the one unaſked, implies that you 
are weary of the company; and the producing of 
the other unrequired, will make the company 
weary of you. Company is a republic too jea- 
lous of its liberties, to ſuffer a dictator even for 
a quarter of an hour; and yet in that, as in all 
republics, there are ſome few who really govern z g 
but then, it is by ſeeming to diſclaim, inſtead of 
attempting to uſurp the power: that is the occaſi- 
on in which manners, dexterity, addreis, and 
the undeſineable je ne ais quot | triumph; if 
properly exerted, the conqueſt is ſure, and the 
more laſting for not being perceived. Remem-- 
ber, that this is not only your firit and greateſt, 
but ought to be almoſt your only object, while 
you are in France. 
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1 w: that many of ydur countrymen are 
apt to call the treedom and vivacity of the French; 
petulaucy and ill- breeding; but ſhould you think 
ſo, | deſire upon many accounts that you willi not 
ſay ſo: I admit that it may be fo, in ſome in- 
ſtances of petits maitres etourdis,* and in ſome 
young people unbroken to the world; but I can 
aſſure you, that you will find it much other wiſe 
with people of a certain rank and age, upon 
whoſe model you will do very well to form your 
ſelt. We call their ſteady aſſurance impuderc« ; 
Why? Only, becauſe what we call modeity is 
aukward baſhfulneſs, and nauvaiſe honte.+ For 
my part. 1 ſeeno impudence, but, on the contra- 
ry, infinite utility and advantage, in preſenting 
one's felt with the ſame coolneis and unconcern, 
in any, and every company; till one can do that, 
I am very ſure that one can never preſent one's 
ſelf well. Whatever is done under concern and 

embarraſſment, muſt be ill done; and, till a man 
is abſolutely eaſy and unconcerned in every com- 
| pany, he will never be thought to have kept 
good, nor be very welcome in it. A ſteady at- 

ſurance, with ſeeming modeſty, is poſſibly the 
moſt uſeful qualification that a man can have in 

every part of lite. A man would certainly make 
a very conſiderable fortune and figure in the 
world, whoſe modeſty and timidity thould-of ten, 


2s baſhfulneſs always doe, put him in the deplor- 


able and lamentable ſituation of the pious REucas, 
when, ob/tupuit MHeteruntque come ; it vx Jaucitus 8 
hafity Fortune (as well as women) = 
—— born to be controul'd, _ 
Stoops to the forward and the. bold. 
Aſſurance and intrepidity, under the white ban- 
555 | | | ner 


1 Giddy fas: | + An i ade ſhame, E 
1 He was amazed; his heir ſtood an end, and he could not utter one 
| word. | | | 
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ner of ſeeming modefty, clear the way for merit, 
that would otherwiſe be diſcouraged by difficul- 
ties in its journey; whereas barefaced impudence 
is the noiſy and bluſtering n of a worth- 
leſs and ſenſeleſs uſurper.“ 
The following letter is upon dreſs and cleanli- 


868, and trongly marks his ee s domeſtic 
character. 


London, Nov. 125, ©. . 1750. 
„ MY DEAR FRIEND, 


„ When you come to Paris, you muſt make 
care to be extremely well dreſt; that is, as the 
faſhionable people are; this does by no means 
conſiſt in the finery, but in the taſte, fitneſs, and 
manner of wearing your cloaths: a fine ſuit ill 
made, and latternly, or fiifly worn, far from 


__ adorning, only expoſes the aukwardneſs of the 


wearer. Get the belt French taylor to make your 
cloaths, whatever they are, in the faſhion, and 
to fit you, and then wear them, button them, or 
unbutton them, as the genteeleſt people you ſee 
do. Let your man learn of the beſt 7rijeur* to do 
your hair well, for that is a very material part of 
our dreſs. Take care to have your ſtockings 
well gartered up, and your ſhoes well buckled; 
for nothing gives a more oven air to a man 
than ill dreſſed legs. 
In your perſon you muſt be 8 1 
and your teeth, hands, and nails, ſhould be ſu- 
perlatively ſo: a dirty mouth has real ill conſe- 
quences to the owner, for it infallibly cauſes the 
decay, as well as the intolcrable pain of the teeth; 
and it is very offenſive to his acquaintance, for it : 
wil moſt inevitably ſtink. Tink, therefore, that 
1 5 . Jen 
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you waſh your teeth the firſt thing you do every 
morning, with a ſoft ſpunge and warm water, for 


four or ſi ve minutes; and then waſh your mouth 


five or ſix times. Mouton, whom I defire you 
will ſend {for at your arrival in Paris, will give 
you an opiate, and a liquor to be uſed ſometimes. 
Nothing looks more ordinary, vulgar, and illibe- 


ral, than dirty hands, and ugly, uneven, and 


ragged nails: I do not ſuſpect you of that ſhock- 
ing, aukward trick, of biting yours; but that is 
not enough; you muſt keep the ends of them 
ſmooth and clean, not tipped with black, as the 
ordinary people's always are. The ends of your 


nails ſhould be ſmail ſegments of circles, which, 


| by a very little care in the cutting, they are very 
caſily brought to; every time that you wipe your 
hands, rub the ſkin round your nails back wards, 
that it may not grow up, and ſhorten your nails 
too much. The cleanlineſs of the reſt of your 
perſon, which by the way will conduce greatly 
to your health, I refer from time to time to the 
bagnio. My mentioning theſe particulars ariſes 
(1 freely own) from ſome ſuſpicions that the hints 
are not unneceffary ; for when you was a ſchool- 
boy, you were flovenly and dirty, above your 
fellows. I muit add another caution, which 18, 
that upon no account whatever, you put your 
fingers, as too many people are apt to do, in your 
noſe or ears. It is the moſt ſhocking, naſty, vul- 
gar rudeneſs, that can be offered to company; it 
diſguſts one, it turns one's ſtomach; and, for my 
own part, I would much rather know that a man's 


finger were actually in his breech, than fee them 


in hisnole. Waſh your ears well every morning, 
and blow your noſe in your handkerchief when 
you have occaſion; but by the way, without : 
8 looking at it afterwards. 
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There ſhould be in theleaſt; as well as in the 
greateſt, parts of a gentleman les manieres nobles & 
Senſe will teach you ſome, obſervation others: 
attend carefully to the manners, the diction, the 
motions, of people of the firſt faſhion, and form 
your own upon them. On the other hand, ob— 
ſervea little thole of the vulgar, in order to avoid 
them: tor though the things which they tay o 
do may be the ſame, the manner is always totally 
different ; and in that, and nothing elſe, conſiſts 
the characteriſtic of a man of faſhion. The loweſt 
peaſant ſpeaks, moves, dreſſes, eats, and drinks, 
as much as a man of the firlt faſhion; but does 
them all quite differently; fo that by doing and 
ſaying moſt things in a manner oppoſite to that of 
the vulgar, you have a great chance of doing and 
ſaying them right. There are gradations in auk- 
wardneſs and vulgariſm, as there are in every 
thing elſe. Les manieres de robe, f though not 3 
right, are {till better than des manzeres Hour geolſes ; 71 
and theſe, though bad, are ſtill better than es ma- 
nieres de canipag ne. But the language, the air, 
the dreſs, and the manners of the court, are the 
only true ſtandard; des mantieres nobles, et dun 
honnete homme. H pede Herculeme is an old and 
true ſaying, and very applicable to our preſent 
ſubject ; for a man ot parts, who has been bred at 
courts, and uſed to keep the belt company, will 
diſtinguiſh himſelf, and is to be known trom the 
vulgar, by every word, attitude, geſture, and, 
even look. | cannot leave theſe ſeeming g minucies, If 
without repeating to you the neceffity of your 
carving well; which is an article, little as it is, 
that is uſeful twice every day of one's life; and 
VVUαff „„ the 
| » Noble manners. | + The manners of the gown. | 
+ The manners of the citizens. The country manners.“ 
y The maduers ot 4 noble and honeſt man. 4 II is Hercules by bis 
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the doing it ill 1s very troubleſome to one's ſelf, 
and very diſagreeable, often ridiculous, to others. 
« Having ſaid all this, I cannot help reflecting, 
what a formal dull fellow, or a cloiſtered pedant, 
would ſay, it they were to ſee this letter: they 
would look upon it with the utmoſt contempt, 
and ſay, that ſurely a father might find much 
better topics for ad vice to a ſon. 1 would admit 
it, if I had given you, or that you were capable of 
receiving no better; but if ſufficient pains have 
been taken to inform your heart and improve 
your mind, and, as | hope, not without ſucceſs, 
I will tell thoſe ſolid Gentlemen, that all theſe tri— 
fling things, as they think them, collectively form 
that plealing je ne ais quoi, + that enſemble, which 
they are utter ftrangers to both in themſelves _ 
and others. The word aimab/e\| is not known in 
their language, or the thing in their manners. 
Great uſage of the world, great attention, and a 
great deſire of pleaſing, can alone give it; and it 
is no trifle. It is from old people's looking upon 
thele things as trifles, or not thinking of them at 
all, that ſo many young people are ſo aukward, 
and ſo ill bred. Their parents, often careleſs and 
- unmindful of them, give them only the common 
run of education, as ichool, univerſity, and then 
travelling; without examining, and very often 
vithout being able tojudge, if they did examine, 
what progr els they make in any one of theſe itages. 


I ben they carelefsly comfort themſelves, and fay, 
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that their ſons will do like other people's ſons; 
and fo they do, that is commonly very ill. They 
correct none of the childs, naſty tricks, which 
they get at ſchool; nor the iliberal manners 
which they contract at the univerſity; nor the 
#rivolous and ſuper hicial pertneſs, which is com- 
monly 


1 1 don't know 1 } Able or | ColleQtion. N Amiable. 
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No 957 all that they acquire by their travels. As 
they As not tell them ot theſe things, nobody elſe 
can; 16 they go on in the practice of them, with- 
out ever hearing, or knowing, that they are un- 
becoming, indecent, and ſhocking. For, as 1 
have often formerly obſerved to you, nobody but 
a father can take the liberty to reprove a young 
fellow grown up, for thoſe kind of inaccuracies 
and improprieties of behaviour. The moſt inti- 
mate friendſhip, unaſſiſted by the paternal ſuperi- 
ority, will not authorize it. I may truly ſay, 
there ore, that you are happy in having me for a 


fincere, friendly, and quick-fighted monitor. 


Nothing will eſcape me; I ſhall pry for your de- 
fects, in order to correct them, as curiouſly as 1 
hall ſeek for your perfections, in order to ap- 
plaud and reward them; with this difference only, 
that I thall publicly mention the latter, and never 
hint at the former, but in a letter to, or a tte 4 
tete with you. 1 will never put you out of coun- 
tenance betore company; and I hope you will 
never give me realon to be out of countenance 
for you, as any of the above-mentioned defects 
would make me. Prater non curat de minimis,} was 
a maxim in the Roman law ; for cauſes only of a 
certain value were tried by him; but there were 
inferior juriſdictions, that took cognizance of the 
ſmalleſt. Now I ſhall try you, not only as Præ- 
tor in the greateſt, but as Cenſor in lefler, and as 
the loweſt magiſtrate in the leaſt caſes.” 

The next letter worthy of notice is in French, 
ad contains a ſhort hittory of the progrels of taſte 
in France. A tranſlation, I ſuppoſe, will ſuffice, 
as it is e valuable on account of its mat 


Gr. 
1 Q 9 London, 


+ A private converſation. f A great officer of ſtate does not concern 
himfclt about trifles. Ed e COS oj Ca Ik 
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London, Dec. 24, 1750. 


« MY DEAR FRIEND, 


« AT laſt you are, become a Pariſian, and of 
courſe muſt be addreſſed in French; you will 
likewiſe anſwer me in the ſame, that I may be able 
to judge of the degree in which you poſſeſs the 
elegancy, the delicacy, and the orthography 5 
that language, which is, in a manner, become 
the univerſal language of Europe. am aſſured 
that you ſpeak it well; but in that well there are 
better and worſe: and he who in the provinces 
might be thought to ſpeak correctly, would at 
Paris be conſidered as an ancient Gaul. In that 
country of faſhion, even language is ſubject to 
the mode, which varies almoſt as often as the cut 
of their clothes. 
« The affefed, the falta: the neological, or 
new and faſhionable ſtyle, are at preſent too much in 
vogue at Paris. Know, obſerve, and occaſional- 
ly converſe (if you pleaſe) according to thoſe dif- 
ferent ſtyles ; but do not let your taſte be infected 
by them. Wit too is there ſubſervient to the 
mode; and truly, at Paris, one muſt have wit in 
_ deſpite of Minerva. Every body runs after it ; 
but if it is not willing, it never can be overtaken ; 


and, unfortunately for thoſe who purſue, they 


ſcize upon what they miſtake for wit, and endea- 
vour to pals it for ſuch upon others. This is, at 
beſt, the lot of Ixion, who embraced a cloud in- 
ſtead of the Goddeſs he purſued. From this error 


proceed fine ſentiments, which were never felt, 


falſe and unnatural thoughts, obſcure and far- 
fetched expreſſions, not only unintelligible, but 
v hich it is even impoſſible to decypher or divine; 


and of all thele ingredients are compoſed two 
thirds 


1 29 1 
thirds of the new French books which now appear. 
It is the new cookery of Parnaſſus, in which the 
Still is employed inſtead of the pot and the ſpit, 
and where quinteſſences and extracts chiefly pre- 
vail. N. B. The Attic ſalt is prohibited.  _ 

< You will. now and then be obliged to eat of 
this new cookery ; but do not ſuffer your taſte to 
be corrupted by it: and when you, in your turn, 


are deſirous of treating others, ſtudy the good old 
cookery of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 


There were at that time admirable head cooks, 
ſuch as Corneille, Boileau, Racine, and la Fon- 
taine. Whatever they prepared was imple, whole- 
_ ſome, and ſolid. But metaphor apart; do not 
ſuffer yourſelf to be dazzled by falſe brilliancy, 
by unnatural expreſſions, nor by thoſe antitheſes 
ſo much in faſhion : as a protection againſt ſuch 
innovations, have recourſe to your own good 
ſenſe, and to the ancient authors. On the other 
hand, do not laugh at thoſe who give into ſuch 
errors; you are as yet too young to play the cri- 
tic, or to ſtand forth a keen avenger of the vio- 
| lated rights of good ſenſe. Content yourſelf with 
not being perverted, without attempting to con; 
vert others ; let them quietly enjoy their errors 
in taſte, as well as in religion. Within the courſe 
of the laſt century and an half, taſte in France 
has (as well as that kingdom itſelf ) undergone 
many viciſſitudes. Under the reign of (I do not 
ſay) Lewis the Thirteenth, but of Cardinal de 
Richelieu, good taſte firſt began to make its way. 
It was refined under that of Lewis the Fourteenth ; 
a great king at leaſt, if not a great man. Cor- 
neille was the reſtorer of true taſte, and the found- 
er of the French theatre; although rather inclin- 
ed to the Italian Concetti, and the Spaniſh Agudeze*. . 
e : Witneſs 
_* Quickneſs of "NS 
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Witneſs thoſe epigrams which he makes Chimene 
utter'in the greateſt excels ot grief. 
« Before his time thoſe kind of itinerant au- 
thors called Troubadours, or Romanciers +, were a 


ſpecies of madmen, who attracted the admiration 
of fools. Towards the end of Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu's reign, and the beginning of Lewis the Four- 
teenth's, the Temple of Taite was eſtabliſhed at 
the Hotel de R mbomillet |; but that taſte was not 
| yet pure: this Temple might more properly have 
been called a Labora ory of Wit, where good 
ſenſe was put to the torture, in order to extract 
from it the ſubril effence. There it was, that 
Voiture laboured hard, and inc: flancly. to pro- 
. duce wit. But at laſt Boi cau and Moliere fixed 
the ſtabdard of true taſte, in fpight of the Scude- 
rys, the Calprenees, &c.: they defeated and put 
to fligh: Artamenes, Fubu, Oroonaates, and all thoſe 
heroes of romance who were notwithitanding 


(each. of them) as good as a whole army. Thoſe 


viſionaries hen endeavoured to obtain an aſylum 


in libraries; this they could not accompliſh, but 
were under a neceſſity of taking thelter in the 


| chambers ot ſome few ladies. I would have you 
read one volume of Cleopatra, and one of Clelia, 
it will otherwiſe be impoſſible tor you to form 


any idea of the extravagancies they contain: but 


80d keep you” from ever perſevering to the 
tweltth. 


« During almoſt the wks reign of VANS the 


Fourteenth, true taſte remained in its purity, un- 
til it received (ome hurt, although undefignedly, 


from a veiy fine genius, [ mean Fontenelle ; who, 


with much genius, and great learning, ſacrificed 7 
rather too treely to che graces, whoſe moſt ta. 


vour ite 


nt} Names given t to the old 2 of provence, of France. | 
1 1 of Rambouillet. | | 
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vourite child and pupil he was. Ad mired with 
reaſon, others tried to imitate him: but unfortu- 
nately for us, the author of the Paſtorals, of the 
Hiſtory of Oracles, and of the French Theatre, 
found tewer imitators, than the Chevalier d'Her 
did. mimics. He has fince been copied by a 


thouland authors; but never really imitated by 


any one that | Know of. 
At preſent, the teat of true taſle in France ſeems 
to me not well eſtabliſhed. It {ubſiſts, indeed, 


but is torn by factions. There is one party of 
petits maitres*, one of half learned women, ano 
ther of inſipid authors, whoſe works are verba et 


_ woces et preterea nihil + ; and, in thort, a numerous 
and very tathionable pai ty of writers, Who, in a 
metayhy lical jumble, introduce their talle and 


ſubtil reafonings, upon the movements, and the 


ſentiments of the /orl, the heart, and the mind. 


Do not let yourſelf be ove: powered by faſhi- 


on, nor by particular ſets of people, with whom 


you may be connected ; but try all the different ; 


coins, before you receive any in payment. Let 
your own good ſenſe and reaſon judge the value 
of each; and be perſuaded, that nothing can be 
: beautiful unleſs true. Whatever brilliancy 1s not 


the reſult of the ſolidity and juſtneſs of a thought, 


is but a falſe glare. The Italian ſaying with re- 


gard to a diamond, is equally applicable here, 


; Nyanto più ſodezza, tanto piu ſp endore.“ 


Mr. Stanhope being now at Paris, (as the read. 
er would perceive by the foregoing letter) his 


Lordſhip's letters become ſo frequent, and abound 


with ſo many particulars that concern his ſon on- 
ly, that I ſhall omit the dates for ſome time, and 
confine myſelf folely to ſuch pallages as relate to 


T the _ al e 
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« Your great point at preſent at Paris,” ſays 
he, © to which all other conſiderations muſt give 


way, 1s to become entirely a man of faſhion ; to 
be well bred without ceremony, eaſy without 


negligence, ſteady and intrepid with modeſty, 
genteel without affectation, inſinuating without 


meanneſs, chearful without being noiſy, frank 
without indiſcretion, and ſecret without myſteri- 
outneſs; to know the proper time and place for 
whatever you ſay or do, and to do it with an air 
of condition: all this is not ſo ſoon nor fo eaſily 
learned as people imagine, but requires obſerva- 
tion and time. The world is an immenſe folio, 


which demands a great deal of time and attention 


to be read and underſtood as it ought to be: 2 15 
have not yet read above four or five pages of it; 

and you will have but barely time to dip now 
and then in other leſs important books. 


1 hope your colleges «ith Marcel [a celebrat- 


ed French dancing malter! go on proſperoully. 
In thoſe ridiculous, though, at the ſame time, 
really important lectures, pray attend; and defire 


your Profeſſor alſo to attend more particularly to 


the chapter of the arms. lt is they that decide of 


a man's being genteel or otherwiſe, more than 
any other part of the body. A twiſt, or ſtiffneſs 


in the wriſt, will make any man in Europe look 


aukward. The next thing to be attended to, is 


your coming into a room, and preſenting. y OUr- 


felf to a company. This gives the firſt impreſſi- 
on; and the firſt impreſſion is often a ſting one. 
Therefore, pray defire Profeſſor Marcel to make 
you come in and go out of his room fr equently, 


and in the ſuppoſition of different companies be- 


ing there; ſuch as miniſters, women, mixed com- 
panies, Oc. Thoſe who preſent themſelves wel, 
have a a certain dignity 1 in their air; Weh with- 


C 
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out the leaſt ſeeming mixture of pride, at once 
engages, and is reſpected, 


« Pleaſing, and governing women, may, in 
time, be of great ſervice to you. They often 


pleaſe and govern others. A propos ; & are you 1n 
love with Madame de Berkenrode ſtill, or has 


ſome other taken her place in your affections? 1 


take it for granted, that qua te cumque domat Venus, 


non er ubeſcendis. adurit ignibus. Un arrangement hon- 
nete ſied bien à un galant homme. In that caſe I 
recommend to you the utmoſt diſcretion, and 
the protoundeſt ſilence. Bragging of, hinting at, 
intimating, or even affectedl) diſclaiming, and 


denying ſuch an arrangement, & will equally diſcre— 
dit you among men and women, An unaf- 
fected ſilence upon that ſubject is the "up true 
medium. 
ln your commerce with women,” 


ol ſo much, and ſo juſtly value; ; I mean Pamable. A 
This deuceur ++ | is not fo eaſily deſcribed as felt. ja 
is the compound refuit of different things: 


complaiſance, a flexibility, but not a ſervility 85 
manners: an air of ſoftneſs in the countenance, 
geſture, and expreſſion; equally, whether you 

_ concur, or differ, with the perſon you converſe 


with. Obſerve thoſe carefully, thoſe who have 


that douceur, that charms you and others; and. 
your own good ſenſe will ſoon enable you to diſ- 
cover the different ingredients of which it is com- 
Poel. You mult be more 6 particularly attentive. 
to 


Now I think of it. 
does not burn you with finer you need be aſhamed of, 
A decent intrigue becomes a mau of gallantry. J Intrigue, 
JA certain ſweetneſs of temper. The amiable. . 
"IT Sw weernels of temper, 


continues | 
he, « and indeed with men too, une certaine 
douceur || 18 particularly engaging ; it is that which 
_ conſtitutes that character, which the French talk 


+ Whatever ores love 1 may hw e on you, yer | 
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to this douceur, whenever you are obliged to re« 
fuſe what is aſked of you, or to fav what, in itſecf, 
cannot be very agreeable to thoſe to whom you 
ſay it. It is then the neceſſary gilding of a dif- 
agreeable pill. L'amiable conſiſts in a thouſand 
of theſe little things aggregately. It is the ſuavr- 
ter in mos, 8 which | have lo often COMBA 
to you. _ 

. Tau have now,” adds his Lordlhip, $6 got a 
footing in a great many good houſes at Paris, in 
which I adviſe you to make yourſelf domeſtic, 
This is to be done by a certain eaſineſs of carriage, 
and a decent familiarity Not by way of putting 
yourſelt upon this irivolous footing of beings /ans 
conſequence, + but by doing, in ſome degree, the 
honours of the Lacks and 1 calling yourſelf 
en badinant le galepin d"ici | ſaying to the maſter 
or miſtreſs, cect, eft de mon department, je men 


charge que je nien acquitte a mervelle. $ This fort of 


badinage || has lomethiag engaging and an Q. 
in it, and begets that decent familiarity, which it 
is both agreeable and uſeful to eſtabliſh in good 
houſes, and with people of faſhion. Mere for- 


mal viſits, dinners and ſuppers, upon formal in- 


vitations, are not the thing; they add to no con- 
nection, nor information: but it is the eaſy, care- 
lels, ingreſs and egreſs, at all hours, that forms 
: the pleaſing and profitable commerce of life.“ 
Iheſe obſervations cannot be too much attend- 
5 co; as they are at once juſt, and of Sener ap- 
plication i in the ſcience of life, 
The earl of Cheſterfield reſames his inſtructi- 
ons, in a ſomewhat more general manner, in ſe- 
veral letters written during the ſprang. and ſum- 
mer 


» Sweetireſs of manners. + Without conſequence. 
+tInz merry ſtrain, the aſſiſtant of the Houle, 

98 This is my department, I will take charge of it and acquit myſelf of . 
-it ne I Sportive krecdom. : 7 Concilliating 
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mer of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred al 
fifty- one. 


I think yon are too much above being a a vain. 


coxcomb,“ ſays he, “ over-rating your own mer- 


it, and inſulting others with the ſuperabundance 
of it. On the contrary, I am convinced, that 
the conſciouſneſs of merit makes a man of ſenſe 


more modeſt, though more firm. A man who 


diſplays his own merit is a coxcomb, and a man 
who does not know it is a fool. A man of ſenſe 


knows it, exerts it, avails himſelf of it, but never 


| boaſts of it; and always /eems rather to under 
than over value it, though, in truth, he ſets the 
right value upon it. It is a very true maxim of 
la Bruyere's (an author well worth your ſtudying) 


qu'on ne vaunt dans ce monde, que ce que Pon veut 


_ valicr.* A man «ho is really diffident, timid, 
and baſhtul, be his merit what it will, never 
can puſh himſelf in the world; his deſpondency | 
throws him into inaction ; Td the forward, the 
| buſtling, and the petulant, will always get the better | 


ot him. The manner makes the whole difference. 
What would be impudence in one Manner, is on- 
iy a proper and decent aſſurance in another. A 
man of ſenſe, and of knowledge of the world, 
will affert his own rights, and purſue his own 
objects, as ſteadily and intrepidly, as the moſt 
impudent man living, and commonly more ſo ; 


but then he has art enough to give an outward 
air of modeſty to all he does. This engages and 
prevails, whilſt the very fame things ſhock and 
fail, from the over-bearing or impudent manner 
only of doing them. I repeat my maxim, Sa- 


viter in modo, ſed fortiter 1 in re. j—Would you Know 


Rr 1 the 


1 Our les | in this world egends on our bchaviour, 
+ $weetneſs of manners, but firmneſs in bulineſs. 
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the r modes, and manners, of the la- 
ter end of the laſt age, which are very like thoſe 

of the preſent, read La Bruyere. But would 
you know man, independently of modes, read 
La Rochefoucault, who, I am afraid, paints him 
very exactly. 5 
When you go to the play,” continues his 
— Lordſhip, « which I hope you do often, for it is 
a very inſtructive amuſement, you muſt certainly 
have obſerved the very different effects which the 
ſeveral parts have upon you, according as they 
are well or ill acted. The very beſt tragedy of Cor- 
neille's, if well ſpoken and acted, intereſts, engages, 
agitates, and affects your paſſions. Love, terror, and 
pity, alternately poſſes you, But if ill ſpoken and 
acted, it would only excite your indignation or your 
| laughter, Why? It is ſtill Corneille's ; it is the 
ſame ſenſe, the lame matter, whether well or ill. 
acted. It is then merely the manner of ſpeaking 
and acting that makes this great difference in the 
effects. Apply this to yourſelf, and conclude from 
it, that it you would cither pleaſe in a private 
company, or perſuade in a public aſlembly ; air, 
looks, geſtures, graces, enunciation, proper ac- 
cents, juſt emphaſis, and tuneful cadences, are 
full as neceſlary as the matter itſelf. Let auk- 

ward, ungraceful, inelegant, and dull tellows, 

1a) what they will in behalf of their ſolid matter, 
and ſtrong reaſonings; and let them deſpiſe all thoſe 
graces and ornaments, which engages the ſenſes 
and captivate the heart; they will find (though 
they will poſſibly wonder why) that their rough 
unpoliſhed matter, and their unadorned, coarſe, | 
but ſtrong arguments, will neither pleaſe nor 
| perſuade; but, on the contrary, will tire out at- 
tention, and excite diſguſt. We are ſo made, 
we love to be Pleated, better than to be inform 
0 a; | 
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; ed; information is, in a certain degree, mortify- 
ing, as it implies our previous ignorance ; it muy 
be ſweetned to be palatable. 
e bring this directly to you; know that no 
man can make a figure in this country, but by 
parliament. Your fate depends upon your ſucce 
there as a ſpeaker; and, take my word for it, 
that ſucceſs turns much more upon Manner than 
Matter. Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Murray, the ſolici- 
tor general, now lord Mansfield | are, be- 
yond compariſon, the beſt ſpeakers; why? Only 
| becauſe they are the beſt orators. They alone 
can inflame or quiet the houſe ; they alone are ſo 
attended to, in that numerous and noiſy aſſembly, 
that you might hear a pin fall while either of 
them is ſpeaking. Is it that their matter is bet- 
ter, or their arguments ſtronger, than other peo- 
| ples? Does the houſe expect extraordinary infor- 
mations from them? Not in the leaſt; but the 
| houle expects pleaſure from them, and "therefore 
attends; finds it, and therefore approves. « Mr. 
Pitt, particularly, has very little parliamentary 
knowledge; his matter is generally flimſy, and 
his arguments often weak: but his eloquence i is 
ſuperior, his action graceful, his enunciation juſt 
and harmonious ; his periods are well turned, and 
every word he makes uſe of is the very belt, and 
the moſt expreſſive, that can be uſed in that place. 
This, and not his matter, made him pay-maſter, 


| in ſpite of both King and Miniſters. From this, 


draw the obvious concluſion, The ſame thing 
holds full as true in converſation ; where even 
trifles, elegantly expreſſed, well looked, and ac- 
companied with graceful action, will ever pleaſe, 
beyond all the home-ſpun, unadorned ſenſe in 
the world. Reflect, on one ſide, how you feel 
within yourſelf, while you are forced to wy 
the 
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the tedious, muddy, and ill-turned narration of 


ſome aukward fellow, even though the fact may 
be intereſting; and on the other hand, with what 


pleaſure you attend to the relation of a much leſs 


intereſting matter, when elegantly expreflcd, gen- 


teely turned, and gracetully delivered. By at- 
tending carefully to all theſe agremens* in your 


daily converſation, they will become habitual to 
you, before you come into parliament ;z and you 
will have nothing then to do, but to raile 2 A 
little when you come there. I would with. 

to be ſo attentive to this object, that I would bak 


have you ſpeak to your footman, but in the very 


beſt words that the ſubject admits of, be the lan- 
guage which it will. Think of your words. and 
of their arrangement, before you ſpeak ; chuſe 
the moſt elegant, and place them in the beſt order. 
_ Conſult your own ear, to avoid cacophony ; and 
what is very near as bad, monotony. Think alſo 
of your gelture and looks, when you are ſpeak- 
ing even upon the molt trifling tubjects. The 
ſame. things, differently Rank. looked, and 
delivered, ceaſe to be the ſame things.” 


Every one muſt feel the force of this remark ; 


b ch is admirably ſupported and illuſtrated by 


the following epiſtolary fermun recommended by 
all the graces of eloquence, and all the beiti 


ty of method. 


8 I mentioned to you, ſome time ago,” ſays 


his Lordſhip, © a ſentence, which 1 would moſt 
_ earneſtly wiſh you always fo retain in your 
thoughts, and oblerve in your conduct. It is 
ſuaviter in modo, fortiter in ref. I do not know any 
one rule ſo unexceptionably uſeful and neceſſary 


in every part of life. I ſhall therefore take it for 
my text to day [| this letter has no date; and, as 
old 


? 8 sweet neſs of ee bun firmneſs i in bulmels. 


% 
old men love preaching, and I have ſome ri ght 
to preach to you, I here preſent you with my ker⸗ 


mon upon theſe words. To pr oceed then regu- 


| larly and puſpitically ; It firſt ſhew you, my 
| beloved, the neceflar y connection of the two meme 
bers of my text, /uaviter in modo ; fortiter in re. 
In the nxt place, I ſhall ſet torth the advantages 
and urility refuliing from a ſtrict oblervance of 
the precept contained in my text; and conclude 

with an application of the whole. The juaviter in 
modo alone would degenerate and liak into a mean, 
timid complaitance, and pathivenels, if not ſup— 


ported and dignified by the liter in re; which 
would alſo run into impetuoſity and brutality, if 


not tempered and ſoftened, by the /uavriter in modo: 


however, they are ſcldom united. "The warm, 
cholcric man, with ſtrong animal ipirits, defpiics. 
the /uaviter in modo, and thinks to carry all betore 
him by the fortiter in re. He may, poſlibly, by 
great accident, now and then ſucceed, when he 
has only weak aud timid people to dial „ich; 
but his general fate will be, to ſhock, offend, be 
hated, and tail. On the other hand, the cunning, 
: crafty: man, thinks to gain all his ends by the 
ſuaviter in modo only: he becomes all things to all 
men; he ſeems to have no Opinion of his own, 


and fervilely adopts the preſent opinion of the 


preſent perſon; he inſinuates himſelt only into the 


eſteem of fools, but is ſoon detected, and ſurely 
deſpiſed by every body elſe. The wife man (who 


differs as much from the cunning, as from the i 
choleric man) alone joins the /7 1 in modo with 
the fortiter in re. Now to the advantages artfing 


from the ſtrict obſervance of this precept. 


lt you are in authority, and have a right to 
command, your commands delivered Juaviter in 


modo will be willingly, cheartully, aud conſcquent- 


by 
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ly well obeyed; whereas, if given only fortiter, 


that is brutally; they will rather, as Tacitus ſays, 
be interpreted than executed. For my own part, 


if T bid my footman bring me a glaſs of wine, in 


a rough inſulting manner, I ſhould expect, chat 
in obeying me, he would contrive to ſpill ſome 


of it upon me; and I am ſure I ſhould deferve it. 


A cool ſteady reſolution ſhould ſhow, that where 
you have a right to command, you will be  obey- ; 
ed; but, at the ſame time, a gentleneſs in the 
manner of enforcing that obedience, thould make 
it a chearful one, and ſoften, as much as poſſible, 
5 the mortifying conſciouſneſs of inferiority. 


If you are to aſk a favour, or even to ſoli- 


eit your due, you muſt do it ter in meds, or 


you will give thoſe, who have a mind to refuſe 
you either, a pretence to do it, by reſentigg the 


manner; but, on the other band, you muſt, by 
- ſteady perleverance and decent tenaciouſneſs, 
ſhow the fortiter in re. The right motives are 


ſeldom the true ones, of men's actions, eſpecially 


of kings, miniſters, and people in high ſtations; 
who often give to importunity and fear, What 
they would refuſe to juſtice or to merit. By 
the /uaviter in modo engage their hearts, if you can; 
atleaſt, prevent the pretence of offence : : but take 


care to ſhow enough of the fortiter in re to extort 


from their love of eaſe, or their fear, what you 
might in vain hope for from their juſtice or good- 
nature. People in high life are hardened to the 
Wants and diſtreſſes of mankind, as ſurgeons are 


to their bodily pains; they ſee and hear of them 


all day long, and even of ſo many ſimulated ones, 
5 that they do not know which are real, and which 
not. Other ſentiments are therefore to be applied 
to, than thoſe of mere juſtice and humanity ; 


their favour mult be captivated by” the ſuaviter in 
* mods : 


1 371 3 
mode. a their love of eaſe diſturbed by unwearied 
importunity, or their fears wrought upon by a 
decent intimation of implacable, cool, retentment; 
this is the true fortiter in re. This precept is the 
only way I know in the world, of being loved 
without being deſpiſed, and feared without being 
| hated. It conſtitutes the dignity of character, 
which every wiſe man muſt endeavour to eſta- 


bliſh. 


% Now to apply what has been ſaid, and ſo 
conclude. LD 
If you find that you have a Bani in your 
temper, which unguardedly breaks out into in- 
diſcreet ſallies, or rough expreſſions, to either 
your ſuperiors, your equals, or your inferiors, 
watch it narrowly, check it carefully, and call 
the ſuaviter in modo to your afliftance : at the firſt 
impulſe of paſſion, be ſilent, till you can be ſoft. 
Labour even to get the command of your coun- 
| tenance ſo well, that thoſe emotions may not be 
ig it: moſt unſpeakable advantage in buſi- 
neſs! On the other hand, let no complaiſance, no 
gentleneſs of temper, no weak deſire of pleaſing 
on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor flat- 


tery, on other people's, make you recede one jot _ 


from any point that reaſon and prudence have bid 
you purſue; but return to the charge, perlitt, 
. perſevere, and you will find moſt things attain- 
able that are poſlible. A yielding timid meekneſs 
is always abuſed and inſulted by the unjuſt and the 
| unfeeling ; 3 but when ſuſtained by the 251 in re, 
is always reſpected, commonly ſucceſsful. 5 
ln your friendſhips and connections, as well 
nas in your enmities, this rule is particularly uſeful; 
let your firmneſs and vigour preſerve and invite 
attachments to you; but, at the ſame time, let 
Your. manner hinder the enemies of your friends. 
and 
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and dependants from b- coming yours: let your 


enemies be diſarmed by the gentleneſs of your 


manner; but let them feel, at the ſame time, the 


ſteadineſs of your juſt Feen ent; ; for there is 
great difference between bearing malice, which is 

always ungenerous, and a reſolute ſelf defence, 
which is always prudent and juſtifiable. 


la negociations with foreign miniſters, re— 


: me! uber the fortiter in re ; give up no point, accept 
Of no expedient, till the utmoſt neceſſity reduces 
vou toit, and even then dilpute the ground inch 
by inch; but then, while you are contending 


with the miniſler fortiter in re, remember to gain 
the man by the ſuaviter in modo. If you engage 


his heart, you have a fair chance for impoſing up- 
on his underſtanding, and determining his will. 


Teil him, in a frank gallant manner, that your 


nünitterial wrangles do not leſſen your perfonal 
regard for his merit; but that, on the contrary, 
his zeal and ability, in the ſervice of his maſter, 
 inereaſe it; and that, of all things, you deſiſe to 
make a good friend of ſo good a ſervant. By 
theſe means you may and will very often be a 
| garner, you never can be a loſer, 


Some people cannot gain upon themſelves t to 


be eaſy and civil to thoſe who are either their r1- 
vals, competitors, or oppoſers, though, indepen- 


dently of thole accidental. circiraitheol they 


would like and eſteem them. They betray a hy 

neſs and an aukwardnets in company with them, 
and catch at any little thing to expole them; and 

ſo, from temporary and only occalional opponents, 


make them their verſonal, enemies. This is ex- 
ceedingly weak and detrimental, as, indeed, is all 


humour in buſineſs; which can only be cad. 
on fucceſsfully, by unadulterated good policy and 
right. reaſoning. In ſuch ſituations I would be 


more 


1 


more particularly and nob/ement *, civil, eaſy, and 
frank, with the man whoſe deſigns 1 trave ſed; 
this is commonly called generoſity and magnani- 


mity, but is, in truth, good ſenſe and policy. 


The manner is often as important as the matter, 
ſometimes more fo; a favour may make an ene- 
my, and an injury may make a friend, according 
to the different manner in which they are ſeve- 
rally done. The countenance, the addreſs, the 

words, the enunciation, the graces, add great. 
efficacy to the /uaviter in modo, and great dignity 
to the fortrter in re; and conſequently They de- 


ſerve the ut moſt attention. 
« From what has been ſaid, I cnchide with 


this obſervation, that gentleneſs of manners, with 
firmneſs of mind, is a ſhort, but full deſcription 


of human perfection, on this ſide of religious and 


moral duties: that you may be ſertoully convinc- 
ed ot this truth, and ſhow it in your lite and con- 
verſation, is the moſt ſincere and ardent with of : 


yours.” 


The Grieg letter is e uſeful in 


ſuch a work as this : it at once throws light on 


his Lordſhip's life, and carries on the Syltem of 


Education. ; 


London, March 18, 0. 5 1751. 


„ MY DEAR FRIEND, 
] Acquainted you in a former letter. that I 


| had brought a bill into the Houle of Lords for 


correcting and reforming our prefen: calendar, 


| which is the Julian; and for adopting the Gre- 
gorian. | will now give you a more particular 
account of that affair; from which reflections will 
naturally occur to you, that J hope may be uſe- 
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ful, and which I fear you have not made. It was 
notorious, that the Julian calendar was erroneous, 
and had overcharged the ſolar year with eleven 
days. Pope Gregory the 13th corrected this er- 
ror ; his reformed calendar was immediately re- 
ceived by all the Catholic powers of Europe, and 
afterwards adopted by all the Proteſtant ones, 
except Ruſſia, Sweden, "Ks England. It was not, 
in my opinion, very honourable for England to 
remain in a groſs and avowed error, eſpecially in 
ſuch company; the inconveniency of it was like 
wiſe felt by all thoſe who had foreign correipon- 
dents, whether political or mercantile. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to attempt the reformation ; 1 
i conſulted the beſt lawyers, and the moſt ſkiltol 


aſtronomers, and we cooked up a bill for that 


purpoſe. But then my difficulty began: I was 
Wi bring in this bill, which was neccflarily com- 


poſed of law jargon and aſtronomical calculations, 


to both which lam an utter ſtranger. However, 


it was abſolutely neceſſary to make the Houſe of 


Lords think that I knew ſomething of the matter ; 
and alſo, to make them believe that they knew 
ſomething of it themſelves, which they do not. 
For my own part, I could juſt as ſoon have talk- 


ed Celtic or Sclavonian to them, as aſtronomy, 


and they would have underſtood me full as well: 
ſo I reſolved to do better than ſpeak to the pur- 
| Poſe, and to pleaſe inſtead of informing them. I 


ave them, therefore, only an hiſtorical account 


of calendars, from the Egyptian down to the 


Gregorian, amuſing them now and then with little 


epiſodes; but I was particularly attentive to the 


choice of my words, to the harmony and round- 


neſs of my periods, to my elocution, to my ac- 


tion. This facceeded, and ever will ſucceed ; 
Ne: thought | informed, becauſe | Fenn them: 
I and 


- 


wor 3} bitt de | 315 1 
and many of them ſaid, that I had made the 
whole very clear to them ; when, God knows, I 


had not even attempted it. Lord Macclesfield, 


who had rhe greateſt ſhare in forming the bill, 
and who is one of the greateſt mathematicians 


and aſtronomers in Europe, ſpoke afterwards, 


with infinite knowledge, and all the clearneſs 
that ſo intricate a matter would admit of: but as 


his words, his periods, and his utterance, were 
not near ſo good as mine, the preference was una- 
nimoufly, though moſt unjuſtly, given to me. 


This will ever be the caſe; every numerous aſ- 


ſembly is mob, let the individuals who compoſe it 


be what they will. Mere reaſon and good ſenſe is 


never to be talked to a mob: their paſſions, their 


(ſentiments, their ſenſes, and their ſeeming 1n- 


tereſts, are alone to be applied to. Underſtanding 
they have collectively none; but they have ears 


and eyes, which muſt be flattered and ſeduced ; 
and this can only be done by eloquence, tuneful 


periods, gracetul ow; and all the various parts 
ot oratory, 


When you come into the Houle of Com- 
mons, if you imagine that ſpeaking plain and un- 
adorned ſenſe and reaſon will do your buſineſs, 


you will find yourſelf moſt grolly miſtaken. As 
a ſpeaker, you will be ranked only according to 
your eloquence, and by no means according to 
your matter; every body knows the matter al- 


moſt alike, but few can adorn it. I was early 
convinced of the importance and powers of elo- 


quence; and from that moment I applied myſelt 
to it. 1 reſolved not to utter one word, even in 
common converſation, that ſhould not be the 
molt expreſſive, and the moſt elegant, that the 
language could ſupply me with for that purpoſe; 
by which means! have acquired ſuch a certain de- 
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pres of habitual ence, that I muſt now. reat- 
ly take ſome pains, if | would expreſs myſelf very 

inelegantly. 1 Want to inculcate this known 

truth into you, which you ſeem by no means to 
be convinced of yet, that ornaments are at pre- 
ſent your only objects. Your tole buſineſs now, 

is to ſhine, not to weigh. Weight without luſtre 


is lead. You had better talk trifles elegantly, to 


the moſt trifling woman, than coarſe inelegant 
ſenſe, to the molt ſolid man: you had better re- 
turn a dropped fan genteclly, than give a thouſand 
pounds awkwardly : ar.d you had better refuſe a 


favour gracefully, than grant it clumſily. Man- 5 1 


ner is all, in every thing: it is by Manner only 
that you can pleaſe, and conſequently riſe. All 
your Greek will never advance you from ſecreta- 
Ty to envoy, or from envoy to ambailador ; but 
your addrel>, your manner, your air, it good, 
very probably may. Marcel can be of much more 
_ uſe to you than Ariſtotle. I would, upon my 
word, much rather that you had Lord. Boling- 
broke? 5 ſtyle and eloquence, in ſpeaking and writ» 
ing, than all the learning ot the Academy of Sci- 
| ences, the Royal Society, and che two Univerli- 
ties united,” 
In conſequence of this ſentiment, his Ledig | 
adds, TH "IF 
What a happy neriod of your life. i is, this“ 
Pleaſure is now, and ought to be, your buſineſs. 
While you were younger, dry rules, and uncon- 
nected words, were the unpleaſant objects of 
your labours. When you grow older, the anxie- 
ty, the vexations, the difappointments, inſepara- 
ble from public buſineſs, will require the greateſt 
ſhare of your time and attention; your pleaſures 
may, indeed, conduce to your buſineſs, and your 
bulineſs will quicken your F 9 but till 
e 


1 
your time muſt, at leaſt, be divided: whereas 
' now it is Wholly your own, and cannot be ſo well 
employed as in the plcaſures of a gentleman. The 
world is now the only book you want, and almoſt 
the only one you ought to read : that neceſſary 
book can only be read in company, in public 
places, at meals, and in rzelſes. You muſt be in 
the pleaſures, in order to learn the manners of 
good company. In premeditated, or in formal 
| buſineſs, people conceal, or at leaſt endeavour to 
conceal, their characters ; whereas pleaſures diſ- 
cover them, and the heart breaks out through 
the guard of the underſtanding. Thoſe are often 
Propitious moments, for ſkilful negociators to 

improve. In your deſtination. particularly, mY 
able conduct of pleaſures is of infinite uſe : 
| keep a good table, and to do the honours of it 
>ricefilly, and ſur le ton de la bonne compagnie,* is 
abſolutely neceſſary for a foreign miniſter. There 
is a certain light table chit- chat, uſeful to keep off 
improper and too ſerious ſubjects, which is only 
to be learned in the pleaſures of good company. 
In truth, it may be tritling ; but, crifling as it is, 
2 man of parts, and experience of the world, will 
give an agreeable turn to it. L'art de badiner a- 
1 ee is by no means to be deſpiſed.“ 
A variety of letters here follow, that relate to 
Mr. Stanhope ſolely, or treat of ſuch things as 
are of importance only between father and ſon; 
after which we find one of a more general nature, 
and which is a happy ſupplement to the elegant 


lerfon on the ſuaviter' n modo, fortiter i in re. 


Ae ” 


, ak to the taſte of good « com pany. n The art of ailling = a= 
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« MY DEAR FRIEND, 


"LES bienſeances* are a moſt neceſſary part 
of the knowledge of the world. They conſiſt in 
the relations of perſons, things, time, and place; 
$206 ſenſe points them out, good company per- 
ects them, (ſuppoſing always an attention and a 
delire to pleaſe) and £909; policy recommends 
n 
« Were you to " converts with a King, you 
ought to be as eaſy, and unembarraſſed as with 
your own valet de chambre: but yet every look, 
word, and action, thould imply the utmoſt re- 
ſpect. What would be proper and well-bred with 
others, much your ſuperiors, would be abfurd 
andill-bred with one ſo very much ſo. You muſt 
wait till you are ſpoken to; you muſt receive, 


not give, the ſubject of converſation ; and you 


muſt even take care that the given ſubject of ſuch 
converſation do not lead you into any improprie- 

ty. The art would be to carry it, if poſſible, to 
ſome indirect flattery : ſuch as commending thoſe 
virtues in ſome other perſon, in which that Prince 
either thinks he does, or at leaſt would be thought 
by others to excel. Almoſt the ſame precautions, 
are neceſſary to be uſed with Miniſters, Generals, 
&'c. who expect to be treated with very near the 
fame reſpect as their maſters, and commonly de- 
ſerve it better. There is, however, this differ- 
_ ence, that one may begin the converſation with 
them, it on their {ide it ſhould happen to drop, 
provided one does not carry it to any ſubject, up- 
on waich it is improper either for them to ſpeak 
or be ſpoken to. In theſe two caſes, certain atti- 
tudes and actions would be extremely abſurd, be- 


cauſe 
* Modes of behaviour, | 


TE. 
eanſe too eafy, and conſequently diſreſpectful. 
As for inſtance; if you were to put your arms a- 


- eroſs in your boſom, twirl your ſnuft-box, Aw. 


ple with your feet, ſcratch your head, Ge. 
would be hockingly ill-bred in that e 
and, indeed, not extremely well-bred in any 
other. The great difficulty in thoſe caſes, tbough a 
ery ſurmountable one by attention and euſtom, 


is 3d to join pertect inward eaſe with perfect outward 


reipect. 


© In mixed companies with your equals (for in 


mixed companies all people are to a certain degree 


| equal) greater eaſe and liberty are allowed; "bur | 


they too have their bounds within bien/ance 4 
There is a ſocial reſpect neceſſary: you may {tart 
your own ſubject of converſation with modeſty, 


taking g great care however, de ne jamais parler le 


Cordes F 19 la maiſon Pun pendi.t Your words, 


geſtures, and attitudes, have a greater degree of 


latitude, though by no means an unbounded one. 
Vou may have your hands in your pockets, take 
fnuff, fit, ſtand, or occaſionally walk, as you 


like: but Ie you would not think 1 it very bt-_ 


anſtant} to whiſtle, put on your hat, looſen your 
garters or your buckles, lie down upon a couch, 


or go to bed, and welter in an eaſy chair. Theſe 
are negligences and freedoms which one can only 


take when quite alone: they are injntious to ſu— 


periors, ſhocking and offenlive to equals, brutal 


and inſulting to inferiors. That ealineſs of car- 
riage and behaviour, which is exceedingly engag- 


ing, widely differs from negligence and inatten- 


tion, and by no means implies that one may do 
whatever one pleaſes: it only means that one is 
not to be Riff, formal, embarraſſed, diſconcerted, 


and aſhamed, like country bumpkins, and people 
Who have never becn in good company; but it 
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requires great attention to, and a ſcrupulous obs 
ſervation of /es bien/#ances : whatever one ought 
to do is to be done with eaſe and unconcetn 
whatever is improper muſt not be done at all. In 
mixed companies alſo, different ages and ſexes are 
to be differently addrefled. You would not talk 
of your pleaſures to men of a certain age, gravity, 
and dignity ; they juſtly expect, from young peo- 
ple, a degree of deterence and regard. You 
| ſhould be full as'ealy with them, as with peo- 
ple of your own years : but your manner mult be 
different; more reſpect mult be implied; and it 
is not amiſs to inſinuate, that from them you ex- 
pect to learn. It flatters, and comforts age for 
not being able to take a part in the joy and titter 


of youth. To women you ſhould ale ays addreſs 


_ yourſelf with great out ard reſpe& and attention, 
Whatever you feel inwardly ; their fex 1s by long 
preſcription intitled to it; and it is among the 
duties of b:en/eance & at the ſame time, that re- 
ſpect is very properly, and very agreeably, mixed 
with a degree of enjouement,+ if you have it: but 
then, that hadinage] mutt either directly or indi- 
rely tend to their praiſe, and even not be liable 
to a malicious conſtruction to their diſadvantage, 
But here too, great attention muſt be had to the 
difference of age, rank, and ſituation. A Maré- 
_ chal, of fifty muſt not be played with like a_ 
young coquette of fifteen : reſpect and ſerieux en- 


jouement,{ if I may couple thoſe two words, 


muſt be uſed with the former, and mere badinage, 
zeſté meme d'un peu de polr Mae ie, is pardonable 
with the latter. 
„ Another important point of les bien/tances, 89 
: ſeldom enough attended tO, is not to run your 


own. 


0 Good behaviour. Deceney. + Chearfalneſs. t Sportiveneſs. 
$ A general officer's lady. J Serious chearfulneſs. 
W Sportiveneſs mixt with a lüttle wagcery. 989 Behaviour. 
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own preſent humour and diſpoſition TRE. 
but to obſerve, con- 


ately againſt . every body: 
op to, and adopt theirs. For example: if you 


happen to be in high good humour, and a flow of 
„ would you go and ſing a pont neuf | a bal- 


lad, ! or cut a caper, to la Marechale de Coigny, 
the Pope” s Nuncio, or Abbe Sallier, or to any 


perſon of natural gravity and melancholy, or Who 
at that time ſhould be in grief? I believe not; as, 


on the other hand, I ſuppoſe, that if you were in 


low ſpirits, or real grief, you would not chuſe to 
bewail your ſituation with Ia petite Blot [a lady of 
If you 
cannot command your preſent humour and diſpo- 
ſition, ſingle out thoſe to converſe with, who 


whom Mr. Stanhope was enamoured J. 


happen to be in the humour the neareſt to your 
Own. 


ts bienſeances, + as it is only the liberal and noiſy 


teſtimony of the joy of the mob, at ſome very ſil- 
ly thing. A gentleman is often ſeen, but very 

feldom heard to laugh. Nothing is more contrary 
to les bren/eances than horſe- play; or jeux de maint 
of any kind whatever, and has often very ſerious, 
| fometimes very fatal conſequences. Romping, 

ſtruggling, throwing things at one another's head, 
are the becoming pleaſantries of the mob, but de- 
grade a gentleman ; giuoco di mano, giuco di villano, 


is a very true ſaying, among the fow true ae, 
of the Italians. 


An Peremptorineſs and deciſion in young peo- 
ple is contraire aux bienſeances :* they ſhould. 


ſeldom ſeem to aſſert, and always ue ſome 
ſoſtening mitigating. expreſſion ; ; ſuch as £7! ne e 


Per mis de le dire, a croirois e hi 17 'ofe n 4 


2 


. A ger . 5 Perener of manners. 


4 Handy cuffs, | 
3 Bann! to good behaviour. 


„ Loud laughter i is extremely inconſiſtent with 
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quer, which ſofter the manner, without giving 
up or even weakening the thing. People of 
more age and experience expect, and are intitled 
to that degree of deference. - X 
„ There is a bienſeance} alſo vith regard to 
people of the loweſt degree; a gentleman obſerves 
it with his footman, even with the beggar in the 
ſtreet. He conſiders them as objects of compaſ- 
ſion, not of inſult; he ſpeaks to neither d' un ton 
brujque, $ but corrects the one cooly, and refuſes 
the other with humanity. There is no one occa- 
caſion in the world, in which /e fon bruſque is 
becoming a gentleman. In ſhort, /es bienſeances 
are another word for manners, and extend to 
every part of life. They are propriety : the graces 
ſhould attend in order to complete them: the graces 
enable us to do, genteelly and pleatingly, what 
les bien/eances require to be done at all. The lat- 
ter are an obligation upon every man; the former 
are of infinite advantage and ornament to any man. 
May you unite bot! 
„ Though you dance well, hs not - think that | 
you dance well enough, and conſequently not 
endeavour to dance ſtill better. And though you 
ſhould be told that you are genteel, ſtill aim at 
being genteeler. If Marcel ſhould, do not you 
be ſatisfied. Go on, court the graces all your 
lite-time; you will find no better friends at court: 
they will ſpeak in your favour, to the hearts of 
Princes, Miniſters and Miſtreſſes 
Nov that all tumultuous paſſions and qui k : 
ſenſations have ſubſided with me, and that I have 
no tormenting cares nor boiſterous pleaſures to 
agitate me, my greateſt joy is to conſider the fair 


proſpect you have before you, and to hope and 


believe you will enjoy it. Lou are already in the 
5 world, 


" If I may be allowed to Gy fo, 1 would I believe, if I Mare 
— ä 4 Decency, f With a on and hapghty tone. 
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world; at an __ when others have e hardly heard 
of it. Your character is hitherto” not only 

| blemiſhed in its moral part, but even unfullied 
by any low, dirty, and ungentlemanlike n 
and will, I hope continue ſo. Ie 


4 Your knowledge is ſound, extenſive, and 
avowed, eſpecially in every thing relative to your 


diſtination. With ſuch materials to begin with, 


what then is wanting? Not fortune, as you have 
found by experience. Vou have had, and ſhall 
have fortune ſufficient to aſſiſt your merit and 
your induſtry ; and, if I can help it, you never 


ſhall have enough to make you negligent of either, 
You have too mens /ana in corpore ſano, * the great- 
eſt bleſſing of all. All therefore that you want, 
is as much in your power to acquire, as to eat 
your breakfaſt when ſet before you : 1t 1s only 
that knowledge of the world, 


with the leaſt attention on your part, give you. 
Vour foreign deſtination leads to the 
things, and your parliamentary ſituation will faci- 


liate your progreſs; conſider then this pleaſing 


proſpect as attentively for yourſelf, as I conſider 


it for you. Labour on your part to realize it, as 
I will on mine ta aſſiſt and enable you to do it. 


Nullum numen abeft, fi fit pradentia.” + 


Mx. Stanhope came over to England in Auguſt 
one (thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-one, and 
Raid with his father till the December following; 
dy which means the correſpondence was for a 


time diſcontinued. Soon after Mr. Stanhope's 


dean to Paris, we have the Tollowang ſtriking 


_ account 


a found Mind! in a a ſound body, 
ten is | ace a 


Un- 


that elegancy of 
manners, that univerſal politeneſs, and thoſe 
graces, which keeping good company, and ſeeing 
variety of places and characters, muſt inevitably, 


greateſt 


+ No tary is abſent when pro | 
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account of two extraordinary religious ſocieties; 
where we diſcover his Lordſhip's knowledge and 
penetration in a little expected branch: but he 
appears to have been Igorant of ng in the 
hiſtory of man, 


London, January 6, 0. 8. 1752. 


wo. MY DEAR FRIEND, 


5.06 I RECOMMENDEDto you, in my laſt, ſome 
Inquiries into the conſtitution of that famous ſo- 
ciety the Sorbonne; but as I cannot wholly truſt 
to the diligence of thoſe mquiries, 'I «iil. give 10u 
here the out-lines of that eſtabliſhment; which may : 
poſſibly excite you to inform yourſelf of particu- 
lars, which you. are more 4 e to know than 
Lam. 
e wi foutded- by Robert de Serben, in the 
year 1256, for ſixteen poor ſcholirs in divinity; ; 
four of each nation, of the univerſity ; of which 
it made a part; ſince that it hath been much ex- 
| tended and: enriched, eſpecially by the liberality 
and pride of Cardinal Richelieu; who made it a 
magnificent building, for fix and thirty doctors 


of that ſociety to live in; beſides which, there are 


fix profeſſors and ſchools for divinity. © This ſo- 
ciety hath been'long tamous for theological know- 
ledge, and exercitations. There unintelligible 
points are debated with paſſion, though they can 
never be determined by reaſon. Logical ſubtilties 
ſet common ſenſe at defiance; and myſtical re- 
finements di figure and diſguiſe the native beauty 
and ſimplicity of true natural religion; wild ima- 


ginations form ſyſtems, which weak minds adopt 
implicitly, and which ſenſe and reaſon oppoſe in 


vain : their voice is not ſtron 5 enou ugh to be heard 


7 On OR ſpot. | | e 


in 5 
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in ſchools of divinity. Political views are by no 
means neglected in thoſe ſacred places; and ques 
ſtions are agitated and decided, according to the 
| degree of regard, or rather ſubmiſſion, which the 
Sovereign is pleaſed to ſhow the Church. Is the 
King a {lave to the church, though a tyrant to 
the laity, the leaſt reſiſtance to his ail ſhall be de- 
clared damnable. But if hela ill not acknowledge 
the ſuperiority of their {piritual, over his tempo- 
ral, nor even admit their imperium in imperio c. 
Sich is the leaſt they will compound for, it be— 
comes meritorious, not only to reſiſt, but to de- 
poſe him. And 1 ſuppole, that the bo! d propoſi- 
tions in che Theſis you mention, are a return for 
the valuation of /es biens du C erge 
„ would adviie you, by all means to attend 
two or three of their public diſputations, in order 
to be informed both of the manner and the ſub- 
ſtance of thoſe {ſcholaſtic exerciſes. Pray remem- | 
ber to go to all thoſe kind of things. Do not put 


-It off, as one is too apt to do 7 88 tlings which 


one knows can be done every day, or any day; 
for one afterwards repents extremely, when too 
late, the not having done them. 
But thereis another (ſo called) religious ſoci- 
| ety, of which the minuteſt circumſtance deſerves 
attention, and furniſhes great matter for uſeful 
reflections. You ealily gueſs that I mean the ſo- 
ciety of les R. R. P. P. Feſuites, eſtabliſhed but in 
the year 1540, by a Bull of Pope Paul III. Its 
rogreſs, and I may ſay its victories, were more 
rapid than thoſe of ths Romans; for within the 
ſame century it governed all Europe; and in the 
next it extended it's influence over the whole 
world. Its founder was an abandoned profligate | 
Spaniſh officer, Ignatius Loyola; who in the year 
1521, 


Ears An empire within an empire. + The wealth of the clergy. 
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7 521, being Jud" in the leg at t the lege of 


Pampelona, went mad from the ſmart of his 
wound, the reproaches of his conſcience, and his, 


cn ement. during which he read the Lives of 


the Saints. Conſciouſneſs of guilt, a fiery tem- 
per, and a wild imagination, the common ingre- 


 dients of enthuſiaſm, made this madman devote 
himſelf to, the particular ſervice of the Virgin 
x Mary 3 whoſe Knight errant he declared himſelf, 
in the very ſame form, in which the old knight 
errants in romances uſed to declare themſelves 
the knights and chanipions of certain beautiful 
and incomparable princeſſes, whom ſometimes 
they had, but oftener had not ſeen. For Dulci- 
nea del Toboſo was by no means the firit Princeſs, 
whom her faithful and valorous knight had ne- 
ver ſeen in his life. The enthuſiaſt went to the 
Holy Land, from whence he returned to Spain, 
where he began to learn Latin and Philoſophy at 
three- and- thirty years old, ſo that no doubt but 
he made a great progreſs in both. The better to 
carry on his mad and wicked deſigns, he choſe 
four Diſciples, or rather Apoſtles, all Spaniards, 
viz. Laynes, Salmeron, Bobadilla, and Rodriguez, 
He then compoſed the rules and conſtitutions of 


his order; which, in the year 1547, was called 


the Order of Jeſuits, from . church of Jeſus in 
- Rome, which was given them. Ignatius died in 


1556, aged ſfixty- five, thirty- five years after his 
converſion, and ſixteen years atter the eftabliſh- 


ment of his ſociety. He was canonized the year 
1609, and is doubtleſs now a ſaint in heaven. 


elf the religious and moral principles of this 


| ſociety are to be deteſted, as they juſtly are; the 
wiſdom of their political principles i is as juſtly to 


be admired. Sulpected, collectively as an order, 


of the greateſt crimes, and convicted of many, 


| | = they | 


E in Þ 
they have either eſcaped puniſhment, or triumph- 
ed after it; as in France, in the reign of Henry 


IV. They have, directly or indirectly, governed 
the conſciences and the councils of all the Catho- 
lic Princes in Europe: they almoſt governed 
China, in the reign of Cang-ghi; and they are 
now actually in poſſeſſion of the Paraguay, in 


America, pretending, but paying no obedience 


to the crown of Spain. As a collective body they 
are deteſted, even by all the Catholics, <A ex- 
cepting the clergy, both ſecular and regular; and 
yet as individuals, they are loved, reſpected, and 


ey govern wherever they are. 


« Two things, I believe, chiefly contribute to 


their ſucceſs. The firſt, that paſſive, implicit, 
unlimited obedience to their General (who al- 


ways reſides at Rome) and to the ſuperiors of 


their ſeveral houſes, appointed by him. This o- 
bedience is obſerved of them all, to a moſt aſto- 
niſhing degree; and, 

ſociety in the world, of which ſo many individu- 
als ſacrifice their private intereſt to the general 
one of the Society itſelf, The ſecond is, the edu- 


cation of youth, which they have in a manner 
ingroſſed; there they give the firſt, and the firſt 
at the laſting impreſſions : thoſe impreſſions are 


alwas calculated to be favourable to the lociety. 


I have known many Catholics, educated by the 
Jeſuits, who, though they deteſted the fociety, 
from reaſon and knowledge, have always remain- 


ed attached to it, from habit and prejudice. The 


Jeſuits Know, better than any ſet of people in the 
world, the importance of the art of pleaſing, and 
ſtudy it more: they become all things to all men, 


In Aſia, 


in order to gain, not a few, but many. 
Africa, and America, they become more than 


95 half Pagans, in order to convert the Pagans to 


de 


believe, there is ng one 
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de leſs than half Chriſtians, In private families 

they begin by inſinuating themſelves as triends; 
they grow to be favourites, and they end direc7ors; 
Their manners are not like thoſe of any other re- 
gulars in the world, but gentle, polite, and en- 
gaging. They are all carefully bred up to that 


particular deſtination, to which they ſeem to have 


A natural turn; for which reaſon one ſees moſt 
leſuits excel in ſome particular thing. They even 
breed up ſome for martyrdom, in caſe of need 
as the Superior of a Jctuit ſeminary at Rome told 


| Lord Bolingbroke: EE abbiamo anche martiri my al 


martirio, ſe bijogna. 

AIntorm yourſelf minutely of every thing con- 
cerning this extraordinary eitab'iſhment : go into 
their houſes, get acquainted with individuals; 

hear tome of them preach. The fineſt preacher I 
| ever heard in my life is le Pere Neufvilly, who. 

1 believe, preaches ſtill at Paris, and is ſo much 
in the beſt company, that you wy cally: get per 
ſonally acquainted «ith him. 
If you would know their morale®; read Paſ. 
chal's Lettres Provincialesf, in hich it is very truly 

diſplayed from their own writings. 

Upon the whole, this is certain, that a ſoci⸗ 
ety, of which ſo little good 1s ſaid, and fo much 
in believed, and that till, not only ſubſiſts but 
flouriſhes, mutt be a very able one. It is always 
mentioned as a proof of the ſuperior abilities of 
the Cardinal Richelicu, that, though hated by all 
the nation, and ſtill more by his maſter, he Kept 
his power in ſpight of both. 5 
el would earneſtly wiſh you to do every thing 85 
now, which I wiſh that I had done at your age, 
and did not do. Every country hath its peculia- 
rities, which one can be much better informed of 
| - 71 during : 


% Doctrine. | + Paſchal's 1 
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during one's reſidence there, than by reading all 


the books in the world afterwards. While you 


are in Catholic countries, inform yourſelt of al 


the forms and ceremonies of that tawdry church: 
ſee their convents, both of men and women, 
know their ſeveral rules and orders; attend their 


molt remarkable ceremonies ; have their terms of 


art explained = you, their trerce, ſexte, nones,“ 


matines, f vepres,7 complies, their breviarres, Heures, 
roſaires, chapelets, Agnus, &c. things that ma- 


ny people talk of from habit, though few know 
the true meaning of any of them. Converſe with, 
and ſtudy the characters of ſome of thoſe incarce- 
rated enthuſiaſts. Frequent ſome are rs, ff and 


ſee the air and manners of thoſe Recluſe, who are 


a diſtinct nation themſelves, and like no other.” 
We have next his Lordſhip's ſentiments with 
regard to the French and Englith theatres. | 

I could with,” ſays he, “ that there were a 


treaty made hetwech: the French and the Engliſh 


theatres, in which both parties ſhould make con- 


ſiderable conceſſions. The Knglith ought to give 
up their notorious violations of all the unities 3 
and all their maſſacres, racks, dead bodies, and 
mangled carcaſes, which they ſo fr equently exhi- 


bit upon their ſtage. The French ſhould engage 
to have more action, and leſs declamation; and 
not to cram and crowd things together, to almoit 
a degree of impoſſibility, from a too Icrupulous 


| er ena to the unities. The Eugliſh ſhould re- 


ſtrain the licentioufneſs of their poets, and the 
French enlarge the liberty of theirs ; their poets 
are the greatelt llaves in their country, and that is 
a bold word; ours are the moſt tumultuous ſub- 
„%% | | Jets 

* 1 Morning prayers. þ Fwening prayers. 
The laſt or cloſiug prayer. § Prayer books 1 Roſa 1 S 


ſtring of beads. - ff "Ar znus Dei. tt A room where. the nun 
_ triars converſe with thoſe who vilit them. | | 


* 
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jects in England. and that is ſaying a good deal. 
Under ſuch regulations, one might hope to ſee a 


play, in which one ſhould not be lulled to fleep 
by the length of a monotonical declamation, nor 
frightened and ſhocked by the hirbarity of the ac- 


8. The unity of time extended occaſionally to 
three or four days, and the unity of place broke 
into, as far as the ſame ſtreet, or ſometimes the 


ſame town ; both which, 1 will affirm, are as pro- 


bable, as four- and- tae hours and the ſame 
10om. | 


More indulgence too, in my mind: ſhould 


be ſhown, than the French are willing to u! ow, f 


to bright thoughts, and to ſhining images; for | 


though, 1 confeſs, it is not very natural tor a Hle- 
To or a Princeſs to ſay fine things, in all the vio- 
lence ot grief, love, rage, Oc. yet, I can as will 
ſuppoſe that, as I can that they ſhould talk to 
themſelves for half an hour; which they muit ne- _ 
ceſſarily do, or no tragedy. could be carricd on, 


unleſs they bad recourſe to a much greater abſur 4. 


ity, the choruſſes of the ancients. Tragedy is 
of a nature, that one muſt ſee it with a degy ee of 
ſelt-deception; we mult lend ourſelves. a little, 
to the deluſion; ; and I| am very illiug to cany 


that complaiſance ſomething. farther than the 
French do. 


Tragedy muſt be ſomething bigger than life, 
or it would not affect us. In nature, the moſt vi- 


olent paſſions are ſilent; in Tragedy they muſt 


ſpeak, and ſpeak with dignity too. Hence the 


neceſſity of their being written in verſe, . 
fortunately for the French, from the weakneſs of 
their language, in rhymes. And for the ſame 


reaſon, Cato the Stoic, expiring at Utica, rhymes 


| maſculine and feminine, at Paris; and fetches his 
laſt breath at London, in molt harmonious | and 


correct blank verſe. 8 „ It. 


„ 1 * 


E ; 


ce It 18 quite otherwiſe with Comedy, which 


mould be mere common life, and not one jot big- 
ger. Every character ſhould {peak upon the 


tage, not only what it would utter in the ſitua- 
tion there repreſented, but in the ſame manner in 
For which reaſon, 1 
cannot allow rhy mes in Comedy, unleſs they were 
put into the mouth, and came out of the mouth 
But it is impoſſible to deceive one's 
ſelf enough (nor | is it the leaſt neceſſary in Come» 
dy) to ſuppoſe a dull rogue of an uſerer cheating, 
or gros Jean] Wee in the haelt rhymes in 


which it would expreſs it. 


of a mad poet. 


the world. 


« As for Operas, they are efſentially too abſ' as 5 


and extravagant to mention: I look upon them 


as a magic ſcene, contrived to pleaſe the eyes and 
the ears, at the expence of the underſtanding ; 


and 1 conſider finging. rhyming, and chiming 


Heroes and Princefles and Philoſophers, as Ido 
and the beaſts, 
ho amicably joined in one common country 
dance, to the irreſiſtible tune of Orpheus's lyre. 
Whenever ] go to an Opera, leave my ſenſe and 
reaſon at the door with my half guinea, and de- 


the hills, the trees, the birds, 


5 Ber myleit up to my eyes and my ears. 


Thus I have made you my poetical confeſſion, 


in hich | have acknowledged as many fins againſt 
the eſtabliſhed taſte in both countries. as a frank 


| Heretic could have owned againſt the eſtabliſhed 
church in either; but, I am now privileged by 
my age to taſte and think for mylelt, and not to 


care what other people think of me in thoſe re- 


ſpects; an advantage which youth, among its ma- 
ny advantages, hath not. It muſt occaſionally and 
outwardly conform, to a certain degree, to eſta- 
A young 


bliſhed taſtes, faſhions, and deciſions. 
Vu z: 


A lack-pudding. 
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man may, with a becoming modeſty, diſſent, in 
private companies, from public opinions and pre- 


judices: but he muſt not attack them with 


warmth, nor magiſterially ſet up his own ſenti— 


ments againfl them. Endeavour to hear and know 


all opinions; receive them with complaiſance ; 


form your own with coolneſs, and give it with 


modeſty.” 
The tranſition from the ſtage to the world was 


eaſy, and his 8 makes it with his uſual ad- 
dreſs. . 
« How do you go on, 0 he, <« with the = 

moſt uſeful and moſt neceſſary of all ſtudies, the 
ſtudy of the world? Do you find that you gain 
Knowledge! And does your daily experience at 
once extend and demonſtrate your improvement; 


You will poſſibly aſæ me how you can judge of 


that yourſelt. I will tell you a ſure way of Know- 
ing. Examine yourſelf, and fee whether your 
notions ot the world are changed, by experience, 
from what they were two years ago in theory; 
for that alone i is one favourable [ymptom of im- 
provement. At that age (Il remember it in my- 
ſelf) every notion that one forms is erroneous; 
one hath teen few models, and thoſe none of the 
| beſt, to form one's ſelf upon. One thinks that 


every thing is to be carried by ſpirit and vigour ; 
that art is meanneſs, and that verſatility and 
complaiſance are the retuge of puſillanimity and 


weakneſs. This mott miſtaken opinion gives an 
indelicacy, a bru/querie,* and a roughneſs, to the 


manners. Fools, who can never be undecerved, 

retain them as long as they live: reflection, with 
a little experience, makes men of ſenſe ſhake them 
off ſoon. When they come to be a little better 


acquainted with themſelves, and with cheir Own 


 Ipecies, 
* Þluntnefs, 


E 3 


ſpecies, they diſcover, that plain right reaſon 


nine times in ten, the fettered and ſhackled rene 


dant of the triumph of the heart and the paſſions; 


and, conſequently, they addreſs themſelves nine 


times in ten to the conqueror, not to the con— 


uered: and conquerors, you know, mult be ap- 
plied to in the gentleſt, the moſt engaging, and 


the moſt inſinuating manner. Have you found 
out that every woman is infallibly to be gained by 


every ſort of flattery, and every man by one ſort 
or other? Have you diſcovered what variety of 
little things affect the heart, and how ſurely T5 
collectively gain it! It you! have, vou have made 


ſome progreſs. 


« I would try a man's knowledge of the: world, = 
as 1 would a {chool-boy's knowledge of Horace; 5 


not by making him conſtrue Mecanas atavis edite 
regibus,* which he could do in the firſt form; bur 


by examining him as to the delicacy and curioſa 


felicitasſꝶ of that poet. A man requires very little 
knowledge and experience of the world, to un- 
derſtand glaring, high-coloured, and decided 


characters ; they are but few, and they ſtrike at 
frſt: but to diftinguith the almoſt 11nperceptible 
ſhades, and the nice gradations of virtue and vice, 


ſenſe and tolly, ſtrength and weakneſs (of which 
characters are commonly compoſed) demands 


3 experience, great obſervation, and minute 


attention. In the fame caſes moſt people do the 
ſame things, but with this material difference, 
upon which the ſucceſs commonly turns—A man 


who hath ſtudied the world knows when to time, 


and where to place them; he hath analyſed the 
characters he applies to, and adapted his addreſs 
and his arguments to them : but a man, of what 


is called plain good lenſe, who nath only reaſoned 


by 


A Mecznas ſpruny from antient things, + Peculiar happineſs, 
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T 334 | 
by himſelf, and not acted with mankind, mit. 

times, miſ- places, runs precipitately and bluntly 
at the mark, and falls upon his noſe in the way. 
ln the common manners of ſocial life, every 
man of common ſenſe hath the rudiments, the 
ABC of civility ; the means not to offend ; and 
even wiſhes to pleaſe: and, if he hath any real, 
merit, will be received and tolerated in good 


company. But that is far from being enough; 


for though he may be received, he will never be 
deſired; though he does not offend, he will never 
be loved, but, like ſome little, inſignificant, neu- 
tral pho ſurrounded by great ones, he will 
neither be feared nor courted by any; but, by 
turns, invaded by all, whenever it is th-ir in— 
tereſt, A inolt contemptible lituation! Whereas, 
a man who hath caretully attended to, and expe- 
rienced, the various workings of the heart, and 
the artifices of the head; and who, by one ſhade, 
can trace the. progreſſion of the whole colour; 
| who can, at the proper times, employ a the ſe- 
veral means of perſuading the underſtanding, and 
engaging the heart; may and wall have enemies; 
but will and muſt have friends: he may be op- 
polcd, bat he will be ſupported too; his talents 
may excite the jealouly of tome, but his engaging 
arts will make him be loved by many more; he 
will be conſiderable, he will be conſidered. Many 
different qualifications mult conſpire to form ſuch 
a man, and to make him at once reſpectable and 


amiable, and the leaſt muſt be joined to the 


greateſt ; the latter would be unavailing, without 
the former; and the tormer would be futile and 
| frivolous, without the latter. Learning is ac- | 
quired by reading books; but the much more ne- 
ceſſary learning, the knowledge of the world, is 
only to be acquired by — men, and "— "i | 
1 
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all the various editions of them. Many words in 
every language ere generally thought to be ſyaont- 
mous ; but thoſe who ſtudy the language atien- 


tively will find, that there is no ſuch thing; they 


will diſcover ſame little difference, ſome diltinc- 
tion, between all theſe words that are vulgarly 
called ſynonimous ; one hath always more energy, 
extent, or ese than another: it is the fame 


with men; all are in general, and yet no two in 
N particular, exactly alike. 1Thoc who have not 


accurately ſtudied, perpetually miſtake them: 
toe; do not diſcern the ſhades and gradations 
a diſtinguiſh characters ſeemingly alike.” 


Tue lame ſubject is continued in the following 
letter, with much peripicuity, accuracy, and 


projound obſer vation. 


London, April 30, O. 8. 
« MV DEAR FRIEND, 


AVO R du monde i is, in my Opinion, a very 


juſt and happy expreſſion, for having addreſs, 
manners, and for Knowing how to behave pro- 


perly in all companies; and it implies very truly, 
that a man, who hath not thoſe accompliſhments, 


is not of the world. Without them, the beſt parts 

are inefficient, civility is abſurd, and freedom of- 
fenſive. A learned parſon, ruſting in his cell, at 
Oxford or Cambridge, will reaſon admirably well 
upon the nature of man; will profoundly analyſe 


the head, the heart, the reaſon, the will, the paſ- 
f ſions, the lenſes, the ſentiments, and all thoſe {ub- 


diviſions of we know not What; ; and yet, untor- 


tunately, he knows nothing of man: for he hath 


not lived with him; and is ignorant of all the va- 


rious modes, habits, prejudices, and taſtes, that 
7 5 influence, and often determine him. He 


views 
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views men as he does colours in Sir Haac Newton's 


priſm, where only the capital ones are ſeen; but 


an experienced dyer knows all the various ſhades 
and gradations, together with the reſult of their 
ſeveral mixtures. Few men are of one plain, 
decided colour; moit are mixed, ſhaded, and 


_ blended; and vary as much, from different ſitua- 
tions, as changeable litks do from diflcrent lights. 


The man qu: @ du monde knows all this from his 
own experience and obſervation : the conceited, 
cloiſtered philoſoper knows nothing of it but 


from his own theory ; his practice is abſurd and 
improper; and he acts as aukwardly as a man 
would dance, who had never ſeen others dance, 
nor learned of a dancing- -maſter; but who had 


only ſtudied the notes by which dances are now | 
precked down, as well as tunes. 1 
Obſerve and imitate, then, the ares. the. 


"Mw and the manners of thote qui ont du monde: 
lee by what methods they firſt make, and after- 
Wards pr oV impreſſions 1 in their favour. Thoſe 


impr eſlious arc much ottener owing to little cauſes, 
than to intrinſic merit; which is leſs volatile, and 
hach not ſo ſudden an effect. Strong minds have 
undoubtedly an afcendant over weak ones, as 


_ Galigai Maréchale d'Ancre very juſtly obſerved, 
. when, to the diſgrace and reproach of thoſe times, 


the was. exccuted for having governed Mary of 
Medicis by the arts of witchcraft and magic. But 
then aſcendant is to be gained by degrees, and by 


thoſe arts only which expericuce; and the know- 
ledge of the world teaches; for few are mean 


enough to be bullied, though moſt are weak 
enough to be bubbled. I have often ſeen people 
of ſuperior, governed by people of much inferior 
parts, without Knowing or even ſuſpecting that 


they were ſo governed. This can only happen, 


when 


11 


when thoſe people of inferior parts have more 


worldly dexterity and experience, than thoſe they 


govern. They lee the weak and unguarded part, 


and apply to it: they take it, anc all the reſt 


follows. Would you gain either men or women, 


and every man of ſente defires to gain both, al 


faut du monde. X You have had more opportunt- : 


ties than ever any man had, at your age, of aC- 


quiring ce monde; you have been in the belt com- 


Panies of moſt countries, at an age when others 
have hardly been in any company at all. You 
are maſter of all thoſe languages, which John 


Trott ſeldom ſpeaks at all, and never well; con- 


ſequently you need be a {ranger no where. This 
is the way, and the only way, of having du monde; 
but if you have it not, and have fill any coarſe 


ruſticit Y A 200 Ut vou, may not one apply to Feng the 


ruſticus expeftat + of Horace? 


« This knowledge of the world teaches us 
More particularly two things, both which are of 
infinite conſequence, and to neither of which na- 
ture inclines us; I mean, the command of our 
temper, and of our countenance. A man Who 
has no monde is inflamed with anger, or annihi- 
lated with ſhame, at every diſagreeable incident: 


the one makes him act and taik like a madman, 


the other makes hun look like a fool, But a man 
who has du monde, feems not to underitand what 


he cannot or ought not to reſent. If he makes 


2 flip hiaſelf, he recovers it by his coolneſs, in- 


_ Kead of plunging deeper by his confuſion, like a 
ſtumbling horſe. He is firm, but gentle; and 


_ practiſes that moſt excellent maxim, /xaviter in 
modo, fortiter in re. The other is the volto ſcroltae 


el zert ſtretti. People, unuſed to the world, have 


* You muſt have a knowledge of the world. 
9 The countryman waits. 


X 3 babbling 
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babbling countenances; and are unſkilful 6h wh 
to ſhow what they have ſenſe enough not to tell. 
In the courſe of the world, a man muſt very often 
put on an eaſy, frank countenance, upon very diſa- 
greeable occaſions; he muſt ſeem pleaſed, when he is 
very much otherwiſe; he muſt be able to accoſt and 
receive with ſmiles, thoſe whom he would much ra- 


ther meet with ſwords. In courts he muſt not turn 


himſelf inſide out. All this may, nay muſt be done, 


without falſehood and treachery : for it 


muſt go 


no farther than politeneſs and manners, and muſt 
ſtop ſhort of aſſurances and profeſſions of ſimu- 
lated friendſhip. Good manners, to thoſe one 
does not love, are no more a breach of truth, 
than your humble ſervant at the bottom of a chal- : 
lenge is; they are univerſally agreed upon and 


underſtood, to be things of courſe. T 


hey are 


neceſſary guards of the decency, and peace of 
ſociety : they muſt only act defenſively; ; and then 


not with arms poiſoned by perfidy. Truth, but 


not the whole truth, muſt be the invariable prin- 
ciple of every man, who hath either religion, 
_ honour, or prudence. Thoſe who violate it, may 
be cunning, but they are not able. Lies and perfi- 
dy are the refuge of fools and cowards. Adieu!“ 
S8con after the date of this letter, Mr. Stanhope 
left Paris, to viſit the German courts ; his Lord- 
ſhip's letters, therefore, during the remaining 
part of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


_ hfty-two, are almoſt entirely particular. 


We find 


| however two of a different kind, and which have 
nan evident relation to the general ſyſtem. _ 


London, Sept. 26. 1752. 


« MV DEAR FRIEND, 


0 AS you chiefly employ, or rather wholly 
7 * my thoughts I lee every day, with in- 


creaſing 
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creaſing pleaſure, the fair proſpect which you have 
before you. I had two views in your education; 
they draw nearer and nearer, and I have now very 


little reaſon to diſtruſt your anſwering them fully. 


Thoſe two, were Parliamentary and Foreign af- 
fairs. In conſequence of thoſe views, I took care 
firſt to give you a ſufficient ſtock of ſound learn- 


ing, and next, an early knowledge of the world, 


Without making a figure in Parliament, no man 


can make any in this country ; and eloquenee = 
alone enables a man to make a figure in Parlia- 


ment, unleſs it be a very mean and contemptible 
one, which thoſe make there who ſilently vote, 
and who do pedibus ire in ſententiam.“ Foreign 


affairs, when ſkilfully managed, and ſupported 


by a parliamentary reputation, lead to whatever 


is moſt conſiderable in this country. Vou have 
the languages neceſſary for that purpoſe, with a 


ſuſlicient fund of hiſtorical and treaty knowledge; 


that is to ſay, you have the Matter ready, and 
only want the Manner. Your objects being thus 
fixed, I recommend to you to have them con- 
ſtantly in your thoughts, and to direct your read- 
ing. your actions, and your words, to thoſe 


views. Moſt people think only ex re nata, f and 


few ex prgſeſſo: I I would have you do both, but 


begin with the latter. I explain myſelf: Lay 


down certain principles, and reaſon and act con- 
ſequentially from them. As for example; ſay 
to yourſelf, I will make a figure in parliament, 
and 1n order to do that, I mult not only ſpeak, 
but ſpeak very well, Speaking mere common 
ſenſe will by no means do; and I muſt ſpeak not 


only correctly but elegantly ; ; and not only elgant- 
ly but 6 In . to this, I will firſt 
„%%% oY take 
* Give their opinions as directed. 6 on the preſent oecaſſon 

| } Of ſet Axreſt. 
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take pains to get an habitual, but unaffected, pu- 
rity, correctneſs, and elegancy of ſtyle in my 
common converſation; I will ſeek for the beſt 
words, and take care to reject improper, inex- 


preſſive, and vulgar ones. F will read the greateſt 


maſters of ora ory, both ancient and modern, 
and | will read them ſingly in that view, | will 


ſtudy Demoſthenes and Cicero, not to diſcover 


an old Athenian or Roman cuſtom, nor to puz- | 
zle myſelt with the value of talents, mines, 
drachms, and ſeſterces, like the learned: blocks 
heads in ws ; but to obſerve their choice of words, 
their harmony of diction, their method, their 


diſtribution, their exordia, to engage the favour 
and attention of their audience ; and their pero- 
rations, to enforce 'v hat they have ſaid, and to 
leave a ſtrong impreſſion upon the paſtions. Nor 


will 1 be pedant enough to neglect the moderns ; 
for | will likewiſe ſtudy Atterbury. Dryden, Pope, 


and Bolingbroke; nay, | will read every thing 
that I do read, in that intention, and never ceaſe 
improving and refining my ſtyle upon the beſt 


models, till at laft 1 become a model of eloquence 


mylelf, which it is in every man's power, by care, 


Kobe. IF you ſet out upon this principle, and 
keep it conſtantly in your mind, every company 
you go into, and every book you read, will con- 


tribute to your improvement, either by ſhov ing 
you what to imitate, or what to avoid. Are you 
to give an account ot any thing to a mixed com- 


pany? or are you to endeavour to perſuade ei- 
ther man or woman? This principle, fixed in 
your mind, will make you carefully attend to the 
choice of your words, and to the clearneſs and 
harmony of your diction. 5 


So much for your parliamentary object; now 
to the foreign one. 


7 lay 
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„ Lay down firſt thoſe principles which are 


abſolutely neceſſary to form a 
ful negotiation, and form yourſelf accordingty. 
What are they? Firſt, the clear hiſtorical know- 
ledge of paſt tranſactions of that kind. That you 


{kiltul and {uccets- 


have pretty well alrcady, and will have daily 
more and more; for, in conſequence of that prin- 


ciple, you will read hiſtory, menos, anecdotes, 
ec. in that view chiefly. The 


talents for negotiation are, the great art of pleaf- 


Ing, and engaging the affection and confidence, 
not only of thoſe with whom you are to co-ope- 


rate, but even of thoſe whom you are to oppote : 
to conceal your own thoughts and views, and to 
diſcover other people's: to engage other people's 
| confidence, 
openneſs, without going a ſtep too far: to get 
the perſonal favour of the King, Prince, Mini- 


Kers, or Miſtreſs, of the Court” 46 which you are 
ſent: to gain the ab! olute command over your tem- 


per and your countenance, that no heat may pro- 
voke you to fay, nor change of countenance to be- 
- ray; what ſhould be a ſecret, To familiarize and do- 
meſticate Fourier in the houſes of the moſt conſi- 
derable people of the place, ſo as to be received 


there rather as a friend to the family, than as a 4 


reigner. Having theſe principles conftantly i 


your thoughts, every thing you do and 7 


thing you ſay, will tome way or other tend to 
your main view : 


gradually fit you for it. You will get an habit 
of checking any riſing heat; 


tenance, ſo as not to change it upon any 


moſt ſudden accident: and you will, above all 


things, labour to acquire the great art of pleaſing, 


without which nothing is to be done. 
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by a teeming cheartul frankneſs and 


and common converſation will 


you will be upon 
your. guard againſt any indiſcreet expreſſion ; you 
will by degrees get the command of your coun- 


the 
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is, in truth, a conſtant ſtate of negotiation ; and, 
if you attend to it in that view, will qualify you 
for any. By the ſame means that you make a 
friend, guard againſt an enemy, or gain a miſ- 
treſs; you will make an advantageous treaty, baf- 
fle thoſe who counteract you, and gain the Court 
you are {ent to. Make this uſe of all the com- 
pany you keep, and your very pleaſures will make 
you a ſucceſsful Negotiator. Pleaſe all who are 
Worth pleaſing; offend none. Keep your own ſe— 
cret, and get out other people's. Keep your 
own temper, and artfully warm other people's. 
Counterwork your rivals with diligence and dex- 
terity, but at the ſame time with the utmoſt per- 
ſonal civility to them: and be firm without heat. 
Meſſieurs d' Avaux and Servien did no more than 
this. I muſt make one obſervation, in confirma- 
tion of this affertion ; which is, that the moſt 
eminent Negotiators have always been the politeſt | 
and beit-bred men in company ; even what the 
women call the prettieſt men. For God's ſake, - 
never loſe view of theſe two, your capital objects; 
bend every thing to them, try every thing by 
their rules, and calculate every thing for their 
purpoſes. What is peculiar to theſe two objects 
is, that they require nothing, but what one's 
__ own yanity, intereſt, and pleaſure, would make 
one do independently of them. If a man were never 
to be in bulineſs, and always to lead a private 
life, would he not deſire to pleaſe and to per- 
N ſuade ? So that, in your two deſtinations, your 
fortune and figure luckily conſpire wich your 
vanity and your pleafures. Nay more; a foreign 
| miniſter, I will maintain it, can never be a good 
man of buſineſs, if he is not an agrecable man of 
pleaſure too. Half his buſineſs is done by the 
| belp ot his pleaſures; his views are carried on, 


aud 


„ 
and perhaps beſt, and moſt unſuſpectediy, at balls, 
ſuppers, alfemblies, and parties of pleaſure; by 
intrigues with women, and connections inſenſibly 


formed with men, at thoſe unguarded hours of 
amuſement.” 


The next letter 1s e on foreign negotia- 
tion, and contains an anecdote of his Lordſhip” 3 
| addreſs, well worth preſerving. 


London, Sept. 29, 1783. 
6c MY DEAR FRIEND, 


„ THERE is nothing ſo neceſſary. but, at the 


ſame time, there is nothing more difficult ( know 


it by experience) for you young fellows, than to 
know how to behave yourſelves prudently to- 


wards thoſe whom you do not like. Your paſh- 


ons are warm, and your heads are light; you 
hate all thoſe who oppole your views, either or --- 
ambition or love; and a rival in either is almoſt 
Whenever 


a ſynonimous term for an enemy. 
you meet ſuch a man, you are aukwardly cold to 


him, at beſt ; but often rude, and always deſirous 


to give him ſome indirect flap. This is unrea- 
ſonable; for one man has as good a right to pur- 


ſue an employment, or a miſtreſs, as another; 


but it is, into the bargain, extremely imprudent ; 


| becauſe you commonly defeat your own purpoſe 
by it, and while you are contending with each 
other, a third often prevails. I grant you, that 
the lituation i is irkſome ;z a man cannot help think- 
ing as he thinks, nor feeling what he feels; and 
it is a very tender and ſore point to be thwarted 


and counterworked in one's purſuits at Court, or 


with a miſtreſs : but prudence and abilities muſt 
check the effects, though they cannot remove the 
cauſe. Both the c Pretenders make themſelves diſ- 

agreeable 
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agreeable to their miſtreſs, when they ſpoil the 
company by their pouting, or their ſparring z_ 
whereas, if one of them has command 8 | 
over himſelf (whatever he may feel inwardly) to 


 bechearful, gay, and eaſily and unaffectedly civil 
e the other, as if there were no manner of com- 


petition between them, the Lady will certainly 
like him the beſt, and his rival will be ten times 
more hembled ant diſcouraged ; for he will look 
upon ſach a behaviour as a a proof of the triumph 
and ſecurity of his rival; he will grow outrage- 
ous with the Lady. and the warmth of his re- 
proaches will probably bring on a quarrel between 
them. it is the fame in buhnels; where he who 
Can command lis temper and his countenance the 
beſt, will always have an infinite advantage over 
the other, This is what the French call un pro- 

cede honnete et galant *, to pique yourſelf upon 
ſhowing particular civilities to a man, to whom 
leſſer minds would, in the fame caſe, ſhow diſlike, 

or perhaps rudeneſs. I wil give you an inſtance 
ot this, in my own caſe; and Bray remember it, 
whenever you come to be, as | hope Iu: will, 
in A like ſituation. 
6: When 1 went to the Hague, in 1744. it was 
to engage the Dutch to come roundly into the 
war, and to ſtipulate their quotas of troops, &c. z 
your acquaintance, the Abbe de 1a Ville, was 
there on the part of France, to endeavour to 
hinder them from coming into the war at all. I 
Was informed, and very ſorry to hear it, that 
he had abilities, temper, and induſtry. We could 
not viſit, our two maſters being at war; but the 
firſt time 1 met him at a third place, I got ſome- 
body to preſent me to him; and I told him, that 
though we were to be national enemies, 1 flatter- 


ed 


An honeſt and gallant proceeeding. 


1 


ed myſelf we might be, however, perſonal friends; 
with a good deal more of the ſame kind; which 


he returned in full as polite a manner. Two days 
afterwards 1 went, early in the morning, to ſolicit 


the Deputies of Amiterdam, where I found 


' Abbe de la Ville, who had been before-hand with 


me; upon which I addrefled myſelf to the De- 


puties, and ſaid, ſmilingly. Fe /i, bien fache Meſ- 


ſieurs de trouver mon Ennem avec vous, je le connows 


deja afſez pour le craindre, la partie n et pas egale, 


mais je me fie d vos propres interets contre les talens de 


mon Ennemi. et au moms fi je nat pas eu le premier 


mot f aura! le dernier aujourd” hut. © ham ſorry, 
Gentlemen, to find my adverſary with you; I 
know him already ſufficiently to fear him; we 
are not on a footing : but I traſt to your true in- 


tereſt, againſt the talents of my enemy; and if I 
have not to- day had the firſt word, I ſhall at leaſt 
have the laſt.” They ſmiled; the Abbe was 


: pleaſed with the compliment, and the manner of 
it, ſtayed about a quarter of an hour, and then 


left me to my Deputies, with whom I continued 


upon the ſame tone, though in a very ſerious 
manner, and told them that 1 was only come to 
Kate their own true intereſts to them, plaiply and 


fimply, without any of thole arts, which it Was 


very neceflary for my friend to make uſe of to 
_ deceive them. Icarried my point, and continued 
my procede* with the Abbé; and by this eaſy and 


polite commerce with him, at third places, I often 


1 ound means to fiſh out from him whereabouts 


« ende, there are but two procedes i in the 
world for a gentleman and a man of parts: either 


extreme politeneſs, or knocking down. Ita man, 


notoriouſly. and delignedly inſults and affronts 
FFF 


N Way of ag. 
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you, knock him down; but if he only injures 
you, your beſt revenge is to be extremely civil to 


him in your outward behaviour, though at the 
ſame. ume you counterwork him, and return 
him the compliment, perhaps with intereſt. This 
is not perſidy nor diſſimulation; it would be fo, 


if you were, at the ſame time, to make profeſſi- 
ons of eſteem and friendſhip to this man; which 
I by no means recommend, but, on the contrary, 


abhor. But all acts of civility, are, by common 


_ conſent, underſtood to be no more than a con- 
formity to cuſtom, for the quiet and conveniency 
of ſociety, the agremens} of which are not to be 

_ diſturbed by private diſlikes and jealoufies. Only 
women and little minds pout and ſpar for the en- 
tertainment of the company, that always laugh 
at, and never pities them. For my own part, 
though I would by no means give up any point 

to a competitor, yet I would pique myſelf upon 

ſhowing him rather more civility than to another 
man. In the firſt place, this procedej infallibly 
makes all /es rieurs $ of your fide, which is a con- 

_ fiderable party; and in the next place, 1t certain- 
ly pleaſes the object of the competition, be it ei- 


ther man or woman; who never fail to ſay, upon 


ſuch an occaſion, that they muſt own you have be- 
 haved yourſelf very handſomely in the whole affair. 
The world judges from the appearances of things, 
and not from the reality, which few are able, and 
ſtill fewer are inclined to fathom; and a man, 
| who will take care always to be in the right in 
thoſe things, may afford to be ſometimes a little 
wrong in the more eſſential ones: there is a wil- 
lingneſs, a deſire to excuſe him. With nine peo- 
ple in ten, good- breeding paſſes for good- nature, 
and 9580 take attentions for mou offices. At 
. courts 


- + Convemences, Þþ Way of proceeding $ The laughers. 
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courts there will be always coldnefles, diſlikes, 

f jealouſies, and hatred; the harveſt being but ſmall, 

in proportion to the number of labourers; but | 
then, as they ariſe often, they die ſoon, unleſs. 
they are perpetuated by the manner in which 
they have been carried on, more than by the 
8 which occaſioned them. The turns and 
viciſſitudes of courts frequently make friends of 
enemies, and enemies of friends; you muſt la- 
bour, therefore, to acquire that great and uncom- 
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mon talent, of hating with good-breeding, and 
loving with prudence; to make no quarrel irre- [| 
concileable, by filly and unneceſſary indications of mh 
anger; and no friendſhip dangerous, in caſe it "hb 
breaks, by a wanton, indiſcreet, and unreſerved 1 ö 
confidence. _ 0 
I ſhall conclude the Syſtem of Kauen witk e 
the following Letter, and the Maxims that ac- . 
company it; which are properly nothing more 00 
than a recapitulation, or epitome, of the leading iy 
ſentiments in the Syſtem. I have taken the ſame _ —_— 
liberty with the Maxims which I took with the - ll 
Letters, rejecting ſuch as I judged of little con- = | 
| ſequence; and that I might not have the trouble 1 
of controverting ſentiments a ſecond time, I have 0 
inſerted none that I thought diſputable. . I 
a+ London, Jan. 15, 1753: 
XX 5 MV DEAR FRIEND, 


40 I NEVER think my time fo well 3 
as when I think it employed to your advantage. 
You have long had the greateſt thare of it; you 
now engroſs it. The moment is now deciſive; 

the piece is going to be exhibited to the public; 
the mere out-lines, and the general colouring, 
are not ſufficient to attract the eyes, and to ſe— 
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cure applauſe ; but the laſt finiſhing, artful; and 
dehcate ſtrokes, are neceſſary. Skiltul Judges Will 
diſcern and acknowledge their merit; the igno- 
rant will, without knowing why, feel their pow- 
„ that view, | have thrown together, for 
your uſe, the iucloſed Maxims; or, to ſpeak more 
- properly, ,obfervations on men and things; for I 
Poe no merit as to the invention; L am no {yi 2 
tem- monger; and, inſtead of giving way to my 
imagination, I have only conſulted my memory; 
and my concluſions are all drawn from facts, not 
from fancy. Moſt maxim-mongers have prefer- 
ed the prettineſs to the juſtneſs of a thought, 
and the turn to the truth; but I have refuſed 
mylelt to every thing that my own experience 
did not juſtify and confirm. I wiſh you would 
conſider them ſeriouſly, and ſeparately, and recur 
to them again pro re natd“ in limiliar cafes, | 
VPoung men are as apt to think themſelves 
wiſe enough, as drunken men are to think them 
| ſelves ſober enough. They look upon ſpirit to 

be a much better thing than experience; which 
they call coldneſs. They are but half miſtaken; : 
for though ſpirit without experience is dangerous, 
experience without ſpirit is languid and detective. 
Their union, which is very rare, is perfection: 
you may join them, if you pleaſe; for all my 
experience is at your ſervice; and I do not deſire 
one grain of your ſpirit in return. Uſe them 
both; and let them reciprocally animate and check 
each other. I mean here, by the ſpirit of youth, 
only the vivacity and preſumption of youth; 
Which hinder them from ſeeing the difficulties, 
or dangers of an undertaking ; but I do not mean, 
what the filly vulgar calls ſpirit, by which they 
are captious, jealous of their rank, ſuſpicious BE : 
being 


» On the preſone occaſion, | 


| „ 
being undervalued, and tart (as they call it) in 
their repartees, upon the flighteſt occaſions. This 


is an evil, and a very filly tpirit, which ſhould be 
driven out, and transferred to an herd of ſwine. 
This is not the ſpirit of a man of fathion, who 


has kept good company. People of an ordinary, 


lo education, when they happen to fall into good 


company, imagine themſelves the only object of 
its attention; if the company whiſpers, it is, to 
be ſure, concerning them; if they laugh, it is at 


them; and if any thing ambiguous, that by the 


moſt forced interpretation can be applied to them, 
happens to be ſaid, they are convinced that it was 
meant at them; upon which they 
countenance firſt, and then angry. This miſtake 
is very well ridiculed in the Stratagem, where 
Scrub ſays, I am ſure they talked of me, for they 


laughed confumedly. A weil-bred man ſeldom thinks, 


but never ſeems to think, himſelf llighted, un- 


dervalued, or laughed at in companv, unleſs where 
it is ſo plainly marked out, that his honour ns, 


mais les 


him to reſent it in a proper manner z 
 honnetes gens ne fe boudent jamais. 


I will admit, that it is ver y difficult to com- 
mand ones-ſelf enough, to behave with eaſe, frank- 


neſs, and good- breeding towards thoſe, who one 


__ knows dillike, {hyht, and injure one, as far as 
they can without perſonal confequences; but 1 
aſſert, that it is abſolutely neceſlary to do it: you 
muſt embrace the man you hate, if you cannot 
be juſtified 3 10 knocking him down ; for otherwiſe 


you avow the injury, which you cannot revenge. 


A prudent Cuckold (and there are many ſuch at 
Paris) pockets his horns, when he cannot gore 
With them; and will not add to the triumph of 
; his maker, by only butting with them ineffectu- 


ally. | 


+ But people wallkbred never pout. 
ö | 4 
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ally. A ſeeming ignorance is very often a moſt 
neceſſary part of worldly knowledge. It is, for 
inftance, commonly adviſeable to ſeem ignorant. 
of what people offer to tell you; and, when they 
ſay, Have not you heard of ſuch a thing? to an- 
wer, No, and to let them go on, though you 
know it already. Som? have a pleaſure in ee 
it, becauſe they think that they tell it well; 
thers have a pride in it, as being the e e 
diſcoverers; and many have a vanity in ſhowing 
that they have been, though very undetervedly, 
_ truſted : all theſe would be diſappointed, and con- 
Hequently diſpleaſed, if you ſaid, Les. 
« Seem always ignorant (unleſs to one moſt in- 
timate friend) of all matters of private ſcanda} 
and defamation, though you mould hear them a 
_ thouſand times; for the parties affected always 
look upon the receiver to be almoſt as bad as the 
| thief : and, whenever they become the topic of 
converſation, ſeem to be a ſceptic, though you 
are really a ſerious believer ; and always take the 
extenuating part. But all this ſeeming ignorance. 
ſhould be joined to thorough and extcn live pri- 
vate informations: and, indeed, it is the beſt 
method of procuring them; for moſt people have 
ſuch a vanity in ſhowing a luperionity over others, 
though but for a moment, and in the mereſt tri- 
fles, that they will tell you what they ſhould not, 
rather than not ſhow that they can tell what you 
did not know : beſides, that ſuch teeming igno- 
rance will make you paſs for incurious, and con— 
ſequently undeſigning. However, fiſli for facts, 
and take pains to be well informed of every thing 
that paſſes ; bat fiſh judicioully, and not always, 
nor indeed often, 1n the thape of direct queitions ; 
which always put people upon their guard, and, 
often repeated, grow tireſome. But ſometimes 
„ 5 e 
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take the things that you would know, for grant- 


ed; upon which ſomebody will, kindly and ofli- 
ciouſly, ſet you right: ſometimes fay, that you 


have heared ſo and ſo; and at other times ſeem 


to know more than you do, in order to know all 


that you want : but avoid direct een as 


Wen as you can. 
All theſe neceſſary arts of the world require 


er attention, preſence of mind, and coolneſs. 
Achilles, though in vulnerable, never went to bat 
tle, but completely armed. Courts are to be the 
theatres of your wars, where you ſhould be al- 


ways as completely armed, and even with the 
addition of a heel-piece. The leaſt inattention, 
the leaſt diſtraction, may prove fatal. I would 


fain ſee you what pedants call omnis homo}, _ 


what Pope much better calls al accompliſhed : y 


have the means in your power, add the will, and 
you may bring it about.“ 


All the may, or an accompliſhed man. 


M A 1. 


inen 


By the : Earl of CHES TER F 1E I D. 


A Proper ſecrecy is the only myſtery of able 
7 men; myſtery is the 25 ſecrecy of weak 
and Cunning ones. 
„A Man who tells nothing, or who tells all 
will equally have nothing told him. 
elt a fool knows a ſecret, he tells it becauſe he 
is a fool: it a knave knows one, he tells it where- 
ever it is his intereſt to tell it. But women, and 
young men, are very apt to tell what ſecrets they 
know, from the vanity of having been truſted. 
Truſt none of theſe, wherever you can help it, 
e Inattention to the preſent buſineſs, be it what 
it will; the doing one thing, and thinking at the 
fame time of another, or the attempting. to do 
two things at once; are the never- failing ligns ot 
a little frivolous mind. ; 
« A man who cannot command his temper, 
bis attention, and his countenance, ſhould not 
think of being a man of buſinets. The weakeſt 
man in the world can avail himſelf of the paſſion 
of the wiſeſt. The inattentive man cannot know _ 
the buſineſs, and conſequently cannot do it. And 
he who cannot command his countenance, may 


Even as well tell his thoughts. as ſhow them. 
5 = Diſtruſt | 


11 
© Difſtruſt all thoſe who love you extremely 
upon a very {light acquaintance, and without any 
viſible reiſon. Be upon your guard, too, againſt 
thoſe, who confeſs, as their weaknefles, all the 
Cardinal virtues. 
la your triendſhips, and in your enmities, 
let your confidence, and your hoſtilities have cer- 
tain bounds : make not the former dangerous, nor 
the latter irreconcileable. There are ſtrange vi- 
ciſſitudes in buſineſs! 
Smooth your way to the head through the 
heart. The way of reaſon is a good one; but it 
is commonly ſomething Wngers and perhaps not 
ſo ture. 
«Spirit is now a very Ffalliogable word: to 1 5 
with Spirit, to ſpeak with Spirit, means only, to 
act raſhly, and to talk indifcreetly. An able man 
ſhows his Spirit, by gentle words and relolute ac- 
tions: he is neither hot nor timid. „„ 
„Patience is a molt neceſſary qualification for 


| bulineſs: many a man would rather you heared 


his ſtory, than granted his requeſt. One muſt 
ſeem to hear the unreaſonable demands of the pe- 
tulant, unmoved, and the tedious details of the 
dull, untired. That is the leaſt price that a man 
* pay for a high ſtation. 
E lt 18 always right to detect a fraud, ah to 
_ perceive a folly ; but it is often very wrong to ex- 
poſe either. A man of bulineſs ſhould always 
have his eyes open; but mult often ſeem to have 
them ſhut. 
e n Courts, acbady mould be below your 
management and attention: the links that form 
the Court-chain are innumerable and inconceiva- 
ble. Vou muſt hear with patience the dull griev- 
ances of a Gentleman Uſher, or a Page of the 
Back- ſtairs 3 ; ho, very 3 lies with ſome 
2 near 


1 


near relation of the favourite maid, of the Fitogr- 


ite Miſtreſs, of the favourite Miniſter, or perhaps 


_ the King himſelf; and who, conſequently, 
do you more dark and indirect good,” or 


roo than the firſt man of quality. 


6A young man, be his merit what it will, 
can never raiſe himſelf; but muſt, like the ivy 


round the oak, twine himſelf round ſome man of 


great power and intereſt. Yon muſt belong to a 
Miniſter ſome time, before any body will belong 
to you. And an inviolable fidelity to that Mini- 
ſter, even in his diſgrace, will be meritorious, 


and recommend you to the next. Miniſters love 


a perſonal, much more than a party attachment. 


* As Kings are begotten and born like other 


men, it is to be preſumed that they are of the 
human ſpecies ; and, perhaps, had they the ſame 
education, they might prove like other men. But, 
flattered from their cradles, their hearts are cor- 
rupted, and their heads are turned, fo that they 


ſeem to be a ſpecies by themſelves. No King 


ever ſaid to himſelf, Homo Jour, niit humant a me 


alienum puto*, 
. Flattery cannot het too ſtrong for wem 


drunk with it from their INTancys like old drink- 
ers, they require drams. 


« They prefer a perſonal Attachment to a pub- . 
lic ſervice, and reward it better. They are vain 


and weak enough to look upon it as a free-will 


offering to their merit, and not as 2 burnt ſacri- 


fice to their power. 


„In Courts, (and every bers 6 y baſhfulneſs = 

and timidity are as prejudicial on one hand, as 
impudence and raſhneis are on the other. A 
ſteady aſſurance, and a cool intrepidity, with an 
exterior. PEP are the true and neceſſary me- 


dium. e | „ Never 


»I am a man, and 1 think no part of Humanity: foreign from ms. 
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Never apply for what you ſee very little pro- 


bability of obtaining; for you will, by aſking im- 


proper and unattainable things, accuſtom the Mi- 


niſters to refuſe you ſo often, that they will find it 


eaſy to refuſe you the propereſt, and moſt reaſon- 


able ones. It is a common, but a moſt miſtaken 


rule at Court, to aſk for every thing in order to 
get lomething: you do get ſomething by it, it is 


true; but that ſomething is, refuſals and ridi- 


_ cule,” —This maxim, like the former, f is of . 


ral application. 
lt is hard to ſay, which is the vrentelt fool 


he who tells the whole truth, or he who tells no 


truth at all, Character is as "neceſſary i in bulineſs 


as in trade. No man can deceive often in either, 


At Court, people embrace without acquaint- 


ance, ſerve one another without friendſhip, and 
injure one another without hatred. Intereſt, not 


ſentiment, is the growth of that ſoil. 
A chearful, eaſy countenance and behavious, 
are very uſeful at Court: they make fools think 


you a good-natured man; and they make deſign- 


ing men think you an undeſigning one. | 
There are ſome occaſions in which a man 


muſt tell half his ſecret, in order to conceal the 
reſt; but there is {ſeldom one in which a man 


| ſhould tell it all. Great ſkill is necellary to Know 
how far to go, and where to ſtop. 


Ceremony is neceſſary in Courts, as the out- 


work and defence of manners. 


c Flattery, though a baſe coin, is the 98 


pocket · money at Court; where, by cuſtom and 
conſent, it has obtained ſuch a currency, that it 
is no longer a fraudulent, but a legal payment. 

lt a Miniſter refuſes you a reaſonable requeſt, 


and either {lights or injures you; if you have not 


the your to gratify your reſentment, have the 
wiſdom 


1 


wiſdom to conceal and difſemble it. Seeing 
_ good-humour on your part inay prevent rancour 
on his, and, perhaps, bring things right again: 
but if you have the power to hurt, hint modeſtly, 
that if provoked, you may, poſſibly, have 1 
will to. Fear, when real, and well founded, 1 
perhaps, a more prevailing motive at Courts ths 
JOVG a 
— Awkwardneſs is a more real diſadvantage, 
than it is generally thought to be; it often occa- 
ſions ridicule, it always lefſens dignity. 
A man's own good-breeding is his beſt ſecuri- 
ty againſt other people's ill manners. 
Good breeding carries along with it a digni- : 
ty, that is reſpected by the moſt petulant. It: 
breeding invites and authorizes the familiarity ot 
the molt timid. No man ever ſaid a pert thing to 
the Duke of Marlborough. No man ever ſaid a 


civil one (though many a  Hattering one) to Sir 
Robert Walpole. 


<« Knowledge may give weight, but Wee _ 


pliſhments only give luſtre; and many" more on 

ple ſee than weigh. 

___ « Moſt arts require long ſtudy and enen ; 
but the moſt uſetul art of all, that of Fieafiag, 
requires only the deſire. 

&« It is to be preſumed, that a man of common 

ſenſe, who does not deſire to pleaſe, defires no- 

thing at all; ſince he muſt know that he cannot 
obtain any thing without it. 

A ſkilful Negociator will moſt cirafolly diſ- 

3 tinguiſh between the little and the great objects of 
bis buſineſs, and will be as frank and open in the 
former, as he will be ſecret and pertinacious in the 

latter.“ —This maxim Wal , true in com- 
mon life. | „ 


« He | 


* 
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+6 He will, by his manners and addreſs; endea- 
vour, at leads, to make his public adverſaries his 
per ſonal friends. He will flatter and engage the 
Man, while he counterwoiks the Miniſter ; and he 
will never alienate people's minds from him, by 
wrangling for points, either abſolutely unattain- 
able, or not worth attaining. He will make even 
a merit of giving up, what he could not or would 
not carry, and fei a trifle for a 'thouland times 
its value. 

« Both ſimulation and difſimulation are abfo- 
lately neceſſary for a foreign Miniſter ; and yet 
they muſt {top ſhort of fallchood and perkdy : 
that middle point is the difficult one: there abili— 
ty conſiſts. He mutt often ſeem pleaſed, when 
he is vexed; and grave, when he is pleated ; but 
he mutt never lay either: that would be falle- 
Hoady an indelible {tain to character. 

A foreign Miniſter {hould be a moſt 8 
008 ; an expence proportioned to his ap- 
pointments and fortune is neceſſary: but, on the 
other hand, debt is inevitable ruin to him. It 

fioks him into diſgrace at the court where he re— 
ſides, and into the moſt ſervile and abject depend- 
ance on the Court that ſent him. As he cannot 
reſent ill uſage, he is {ure to have enough of it. 
he Duc de Sully obſerves very juitly, in his 
ec that nothing contributed more to his 
riſe, than that prudent ceconomy which he had 
obſerved from his youth ; and by which he had 
always a ſum ot money beiore hand, in Cale of 
| emergencies. 
It is very difficult to fix the particular point 
of economy ; the beſt error of the two, is on the 
parſimonious fide, That may be corrected, the 
other cannot. 


„ The 
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The reputation of generoſity is to be pur- 
chaſed pretty cheap ; it does not depend ſo much 
upon a man's general expence, as 1t does upon his 
giving handfomely where it is proper to give at 
all. A man, for inſtance, who ſhould give a ſer— 
vant four ſhillings, would paſs for covetous, 
while he who gave him a crown, would be 
reckoned generous: ſo that the difference of 
thoſe two oppolite characters, turns upon one 
ſhilling. A man's character, in that particular, 
depends a great deal upon the report of his own | 
ſervants; a mere trifle above common wages, 
makes their report favourable. 

Take care always to form your eſtabliſhment 
fo much within your income, as to leave a {fuffi- 
cient fund for uncxpected contingencies, and a 
prudent liberality. There is hardly a year, in any 
man's lite, in which a ſmall ſum of 1 cady money 
ay not be Spier d to great advantage.” 


CHAP. . 
uh — 0 100 e Eſſays in the Paper called 


the WokLD. His Poems. An Account of the lat- 
ter Part of his Life. His Death and Character. 


HE Earl of Cheſterfield having now com- 
| pleted his ſon's education, his next care 
was to procure him a ſeat in the houſe of com- 
mons. This he effected, tor the borough of Liſ- 
keard, in the parliament that met in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-four; and, 

notwithſtanding Mr. Stanhope's natural bafhful- 
neſs, he ipoke very ſoon after he took his feat. 
On that occaſion his Lordſhip ſent him the follow- 
ing Letter. 


Bach, 


[ 359 ] 


Bath, Nov. 27; 754. 
ec MY DF AR FRIEND, 


« I HEARTILY congratulate you upon 2 


loſs of your political maiden-head, of which 1 have 
received from others a very good account. U hear, 


that you were ſtopped for ſome time in your ca- 


reer; but recovered breath, and finiſhed it very 


well. Jam not ſurpriſed, nor indeed concerned, 
at your accident; tor I remember the dreadful 
feeling of that ſituation i in mylelf; and as it muſt 
require a moſt uncommon ſhare of impudence to 


be unconcerned upon ſuch an occaſion, | am not 


ſure that | am not rather glad you ſtopped. You 
muſt therefore now think of hardening yourlelf 
by degrees, by uſing yourſelf inſenlibly to the 


ſound of your own voice, and to the act (trifling 


as it ſeems) of riſing up ind ſitting down again. 


| Nothing will contribute ſo much to this as com- 
mittee. works, of elections at night, and of pri- 
vate bills in the morning. There aſking ſhort 


queſtions, moving for witneſſes to be called in, 
and all that kind of ſmall ware, will ſoon fit you 
to ſet up for yourſelf, Iam told that you are 
much mortified at your accident; but without 
reaſon; pray, let it rather be a four than a curb 
to you. Perſevere, and, depend upon it, it will 
do well at laſt. When I ſay perſevere, I do not 


mean that you ſhould ſpeak every day, nor in 


every debate. Moreover, 1 would not adviſe you | 
to ſpeak again upon public matters for ſome time, 
perhaps a month or two; but I mean, never loſe 


view of that great object: purſue it with diſcretion, 
but purſue it always. Pelotez en attendant partie. * 
5 You Know T have Wane told you, that Pry 


in 
=. Amuſe yoilrſelf until you meet ohh a match. 
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in public was but a knack, which thoſe who apply 
to the moſt, will ſucceed in the beſt. Two old 
members, very good judges, have fent me com- 
pliments upon this occaſion ; and have aſſured 
me, that they plainly find 7 will do, though they 
perceived, from that natural contuſion you were 
in, that you neither ſaid all, nor perhaps what 

you intended. Upon the whole, you have ſet out 
very well, and hve {uflicient encouragement to 
go on. Attend therefore aſſiduouſſy, and obſerve 
carefully all that paſſes in the Houſe; for it is on- 
ly knowledge and experience that can make a de- 
bater. But if you ſti] want comfort, Mrs. ——, 
1 hope, will adminitter it to you ; for, in my 
opinion, ſhe may, if he will, be very comfort- 
able; and with women, as with ſpeaking in Par- 
liament, perſeverance wil moſt. certainly proving 
ſooner or later. 

„What little I have played for here, I have 
won; but that is very far from the conſiderable 
ſum which you have heared of. I play every 
evening from ſeven till ten, at a crown whilſt 
party, merely to ſave my eyes from reading or 
writing for three hours by candle- light. I propoſe 
being in town the week after next, and hope to 
carry back with me much more health than | 
brought down here. Good night.” 

Mr. Stanhope continued in England till the 
winter of the year one thouſand feven hundred 
and fifty-lix, when he was appointed Britiſh reſi- 

dent at Hambur gh, and afterwards envoy extra- 
ordinary to the court of Dreſden. Thus the Earl 
of Cheſterſield accomplithed the two great objects 
which he had in view for his ſon, a ſeat in the 
| houſe of commons, and a miniſterial department 
at a foreign court; but he never could make him, 

what he o ardently wiſhed, and ſo ſtrenuouſly 
. endeavoured, 


E 


endeavoured, the all-accompliſhed man. His Li 


| ſhip's diſappointment on this account, does not 


however appear to have hurt him ſo. much as 
might have been expected, if we may judge by 


his Letters. But he had temper for every thing. 


During Mr. Stanhope's reſidence in England, 
we cannot doubt but his fond father was as aſſi- 
duous in giving him ver bal inſtructions, as he had 
formerly been in giving him written ones. His 
Lordſhip however found leiſure to write many ele- 


gant eſſays in a periodical paper called the WorLD, 


publiſhed about that time. Several of them are 
upon ſubjects ſimilar to choſe treated in the Syſ- 
tem, and nearly in the ſame words, conſequently 
theſe would be improper here: others are upon 
temporary ſubjects, and thoſe would be equally 
improper : but ſuch as are affected by neither of 


| theſe objections (which, however, happen to be 


very few) I ſhall give to the reader, in the form 


in As: they firſt . 


The W 0 R L D. 
Numb. 120. Tavzzpar, April 17, I755- 


« MOST people complain of fortune; few of 
nature: and the kinder they think the latter has 
been to them, the more they murmur at what 


they call the injuſtice of the former. 

Why have not I the riches, the rank, the 
power of ſuch and fuch, is the common expoſtu- 
lation with fortune: but why have not I the me- 


. Tit, the talents, the wit, or the beauty of ſuch. 
and ſuch others, is a reproach rarely or never 


made to nature. 


„The truth is, that nature, ſeldom cs 
and ſeldom niggardly, has diſtributed her gifts 


more 3 than ſhe is generally ſuppoſed to 
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have done. Education and fituation make the 
great difference. Culture improves, and occa- 


lions elicit natural talents. I make no doubt but 
that there are potentially (if I may uſe that pe- 


dantic word) many Bacons, Lotkes, Newtons, 


Cæſars, Cromwells, and, Marlboroughs, at the 
0 plough- tail, behind counters, and, perhaps, even 


among the nobility; but the ſoil muſt de culti- 


vated, and the ſeaſons favourable, for the fruit 


to have all its ſpirit and flavour. 


If ſometimes our common parent has Lees: a 


little partial, and not kept the ſcales quite even; 


if one preponderates too much, we throw into the 
lighter a due counterpoiſe of vanity, which never 
fails to ſet all right. Hence it happens, that hard- 
ly any one man would, without reſerve, and in 
every particular, change with any other. 

Though all are thus ſatisfied with the diſpen- 


lations of nature, how few liſten to her voice? 


How few follow her as a guide ? In vain ſhe points 
out to us the plain and direct way to truth; vani- 


: ty, fancy, affectation, and faſhion, ms her 
ſhape, and wind us through fry” GR to folly 


and error. 


„ Theſe deviations from nature are often at⸗ 


tended by ſerious conſequences, and always by 


ridiculous ones: for there is nothing truer than 
5 the trite obſervation, © that people are never ri- 


* diculous, for being what they really are, but 
"Sor affecting what they really are not.” Affec- 


tation 1s the only ſource, and, at the Eh time, 
the only juſtifiable object of eien No man 
Whatſocver, be his pretenſions what they will, 

has a natural right to be ridiculous : it is an 3 
quired right, and not to be acquired without ſome 


induſtry: which perhaps is the reaſon why fo ma- 
ny people are 0 |ealous and tenacious of it. 


6 Even 


* 

Even ſome people's victs are not their own, 
but affected and adopted (though at the ſame time 
unenjoyed) in hopes of ſhining in thoſe faſhion- 
able focicties, where the reputation of certain vices 


gives juſtre. In theſe caſes, the execution is 


commonly as aukward, as the deſign is abſurd; 
an the ridicule equals the guilt. 

This calls to my mind a thing that really 
depp not many years ago. A young fellow 
of ſome rank and fortune, juſt let lo ſe from the 
univerſity, reſolved, in order to make a figure in 


the world, to aſſume the ſhining character of, 


what he called, arake, By way of learning the 


rudiments of his intended profeſſion, he fre- 


quented the theatres, where he was often drunk, 


and always ys Being one night at the repre- 


ſentation of that moſt abſurd play, the Libertine 
deſtroyed, he was ſo charmed with the profligacy 


of the hero of the piece, that, to the edification of 
the audience, he {wore many oaths that he would 


be the Libertine deſtroyed, A diſcreet friend of his, 


who fat by him, kindly repreſented to him, that 


to be the Libertine was a laudable deſign, which he 


greatly approved of; but that to be the Libertine 
deſtroyed, ſeemed to bim an unnecefſary part of his 


plan, and rather raſh. He perſiſted, however, in 


his firſt reſolution, and inſiſted upon being the Li- 
bertine, and deſtroyed. Probably he was ſo; at 
leaſt the preſumption is in his favour. There are, 


Tam perſuaded, fo many caſes of this nature, that 
for my own part [ would defire no greater ſtep to- 
wards the reformation of manners for the next 
twenty years, than that people ſhould have no 
vices but heir own. 


«© The blockhead who affects oh decauſe 


nature has given him dulneſs, becomes ridicutond 
ny by! his 9 character; whereas he might 
e have 
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have ſtagnated unobſerved in his native mud, or 
perhaps have engrofled deeds, collected ſhells, 
and ſtudied heraldry, or logic, with ſome ſucceſs. 
„ The ſhining coxcomb aims at all, and de- 
cides finally upon every thing, becauſe nature has 
given him pertneſs. The degree of parts and ani- 
mal ſpirits, neceſſary to conſtitute that character, 
if properly applied, might have made him uſeſul 
in many parts of life; but his affectation and pre- 
ſumption make him uſeleſs in moſt, and ridiculous | 
im all. 
„The ſeptuagenary fine gentleman might pro- 
bably, from his long experience and knowledge 
of the world, be eſteemed and reſpected in the ſe- 
veral relations of domeſtic life, which, at his age, 
nature points out to him: but he will moſt ridicu- 
louſly ſpin out the rotten thread ot his former gal- 
lantries. He dreſſes, languiſhes, ogles, as he did 
at five-and- twenty; and modeſtly intimates that 
he is not without a bonne fortune; which bonne for- 
tune at laſt appears to be the proſtitute he had long 
kept (not to himſelf), whom he marries and owns, 
| becauſe the poor girl was ſo fond W him, and jo defere rous 
to be made an honeſt woman. 
The ſexagenary widow remembers that . 
was handſome, but forgets that it was thirty years 
ago, and thinks herſelt fo, or at leaſt, very Ie 
able ſtill. The pardonable affectations of her youth 
and beauty, unpardonably continue, incrèaſe 
even with her years, and are doubly exerted, in 
hopes of concealing the number. All the gaudy 
glittering parts of dreſs, which rather degraded 
than adorned her beauty in its bloom, now ex- 
poſe to the higheſt and juſteſt ridicule, her ſhri- 
velled or her overgrown carcaſe. She totters or 
ſweats under the load of her jewels, embroideries, 


77 and brocades, which, like ſo many Egyptian hie- 
. 1 e 


„ 
roglyphics, ſerve only to authenticate the vene— 
Table antiquity of her auguſt mummy. Her eyes 


dimly twinkle tenderneſs, or leer deſire: their 


language, however inclegant, is intelligible ; and 
the halt-pay captain underſtands it. He addreſſes 
his vows to her vanity, which aſſures her they are 
ſincere. She pities him, and preters him to credit, 
decency, and every ſocial duty. He tenderly 


prefers her (though not without foie helitation) o 


2 jail. 

Self. love, kept within due bounds, is 2 na- 
tural and uſeful ſentiment. It is, in truth, ſocial 
love too, as Mr. Pope has very juſtly obſerved: 


it is the ſpring of many good actions. and of no 


ridiculous ones. But fſelf- Hattery | is only the ape 


or caricatura of ſelf.love, and refembles it no 


more than 1s abſolutely neceflary to heighten the 
ridicule. Like other llattery, it is the moſt pro- 
fuſely beſtowed, and greedily ſwallowed, where it 


is the leaſt deferved. I will conclude this ſubject 
with the ſubſtance of a fable of the ingenious mon- 
fieur De La Motte, which ſcems not unapphcable 


-" it. 


tickets. The prize was WisDoM ; and Minerva 


ot it. The mortals murmured, and accuſed the 


gods of foul play. Jupiter, to wipe off this aſper- 


ion, declared another lottery, for mortals ſingly, 
and excluſively of the gods. The prize was Fol- 


Ly. They got it, and ſhared it among them- 
ſelves. All were ſatisfied. The loſs of Wiso 
was neither regretted nor remembered; Forry 


ſupplied its place, and thoſe who had the largeſt 


ſhare of it, thought themſelves the wiſeſt.“ 


3 „ Sabo 
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„Jupiter ade a lottery'i in haves, in which 
mortals, as well as gods, were allowed to have 
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The WORLD. 


Howb, 196. 3 Sept. zo, 1756. 


e IT is 2 vulgar notion, and worthy of the 
vulgar, for it is both falſe and abſurd, that paſh- 
onate people are the beſt- natured people in the 
world. They are a little haſty, it is true; a trifle 
will put them in a fury; and while they are in that 
fury, they neither know nor care what they jay or do: 
but then as ſoon as it is over, they are extremely ſorry 
and penitent for any injury or miſchief they did. This 
panegyric on theſe choleric good-natured peo- 
ple, when examined and ſimplified, amounts in 
plain common ſenſe and Englith to this: that they 
are good-natured when they are not ill-natured ; 
and that when in their fits of rage they have faid 
or done things that have brought them to the 
| goal or the gallows, they are extremely ſorry for 
it. It is indeed highly probable that they are; 
but where is the reparation to thoſe whoſe reputa- 
tions, limbs, or lives, they have either wounded 
or deſtroyed? This concern comes too late, and 
and is only for themielves. Self-love was the 
cauſe of the injury, and is the n motive of the 
repentance. 
Had theſe furious people real ob nature, 
their firſt offence would be their lati, and they 
would reſolve at all events never to relapſe. The 
moment they felt their choler riſing, they would 
enjoin themſelves an abſolute ſilence and inaction, 
and by that ſudden check rather expoſe themſelves 
to a momentary ridicule (which, by the way, 
would be followed by univerſal applauſe) than 
run the leaſt riſk of being irreparably miſchiev- 
ous. 


60 1 kn ow, _ 
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c | know it is ſaid in their behalf, that this 


impulſe to wrath is conſtitutionally ſo ſudden and 
ſo ſtrong, that they cannot ſtifle it, even in its 


birth: but experience ſhews us, that this allega- 


tion is notoriouſly falſe ; for we daily obſerve that 
| theſe ſtormy perſons both can and do lay thoſe 


guſts of paſhon, when awed by reſpect, reſtrained 


by intereſt, or intimidated by fear. The moſt 


_ outrageous furioſo does not give a looſe to his 


anger in pr eſence of his ſovereign, or his miſtreſs ; 
nor the expectant heir in preſence of the peev ith 
dotard from whom he hopes for an inheritance, 


The ſoliciting courtier, though perhaps under the 


ſtrongeſt provocations, from unjuit delays and 
broken promiſes, calmly fwallows his upavailing 


wrath, diſguiſes it even under ſmiles, and gently 


Waits for more favourable moments: nor does 
tbe criminal fly in a ee at his judge or his 


jury 

J 4 There i 1s then but one ſolid excuſe to be al- 
ledged in favour of thoſe people; and if they will 
frankly urge it, I will candidly admit it, becauſe 
it points out its own remedy, I mean, let them 


fairly confeſs themſelves mad, as they moſt un- 


queſtionably are: for what plea can thoſe that are 
frantic ten times 2 day, bring againſt ſhaving, 
bleeding, and a dark room, when fo ma: 2 much 
more harmleſs madmen are confined in their cells 
at Bedlam for being mad only once in a moon ? 


Nay, I have been affured by the late ingenious. 


doctor Monro, that ſuch of his patients who were 


really of a goodnatured diſpoſition, and who in 
their lucid intervals were allowed the liberty of 
walking about the hofpital, would frequently, 
when they found the previous ſymptoms of their 


returning madnets, voluntarily apply for confine- 
ment. conſcious ot the miſchief which they might 
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„„ oſs 
poſſibly do, if at liberty. If thoſe who pretend 
Not to be. mad, but vis really are ſo, had the 
fame fund of good- -nature, they would make the 


ſame ee to their friends, if they have 
7 


There is in the Menagiana : a very pr etty ſtory 
of one of thete angry gentlemen, which ſets their 
e in a very ndiculous light. 
Two gentlemen were riding together, one 
of whom, who was a choleric one, happened to 
be mounted on a high mettled horſe. The horſe 
grew alittle troubleſome, at which the rider grew 
angry, and whipped and ſpurred him with great 
fury; to which the horſe, almoſt as wrong-head- 
ed as his maſter, rephed with kicking and plung- 
ing. The companion, concerned for the danger, 
and aſhamed of the folly of his friend, ſaid to him 
cooly, Be quiet, be quiet, and ſhew yourjelf the w wiſer 
of the two. . 
This ſort of madneſs, for 1 will call it by no 
other name, flows from various cauſes, of which 
1 ſhall now enumerate the moſt general. 
ay Light unballaſted heads are very apt to be 
overſet by every guſt, or even breeze of paſſion; 
they appretiate chings wrong, and think every 
thing of importance, but what really 1s ſo: hence 
thoſe frequent and ſudden tranfitions from filly 
joy to fillier anger, according as the preſent ly 
humour is gratified or thwarted. This is the 
never- failing characteriſtic of the uneducated vul- 
gar, who often in the ſame half-hour fight with 
tury, and ſhake hands with affection. Such. heads 
give themſelves no time to reaſon ; and if you 
attempt to reaſon with them, they think you 
rally them, and reſent the affront. They are, in 
ſhort, overgrown children, and continue ſo in 
the moſt advanced age. Far be it from me to 


inſinuate, 
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inſinuate, what ſome ill-bred authors have blunt- 


ly aſſerted, that this is in general the caſe of the 
faireſt part of our ſpecies, whoſe great vivacity 


does not always allow-them time to reaſon con- 
ſequentially, but hurries them into teſtinefs upon 


the leaſt oppoſition to their will. But at the 

ſame time, with all the partiality which 1 have 
for them, and nobody can have more than 1 

have, I muſt confets that in all their debates, I 

have much more admired the copiouſneſs of their 


rhetoric, than the concluſiveneſs of their logic. 


People of ſtrong animal ſpirits, warm con- 
ſtitutions, and a cold genius (a moſt unfortunate _ 
and ridiculous, though common compound) are 


moſt iraſcible animals, and very dangerous in 


their wrath. They are active, puzzling, blun- 
dering, and petulantly enterpriſing and perſever- 
ing. They are impatient of the leaſt contradicti- 
on, having neither arguments nor words to re- 


ply with; and the animal part of their compo— 


firion burſts out into furious exploſions, which 


have often miſchievous conſequences. Nothing 
is too outrageous or criminal for them to fay or 
do ih theſe fits; but as the beginning of their 


frenzy is equally diſcoverable by their glaring 
eyes, inflamed countenances, and rapid motions, 
the company, as conſervators of the peace (which, 
by the way, every man is, till the authority of 
2 magiſtrate can be procured) ſhould forcibly feize 


theſe madmen, and confine them in the mean 
time, in ſome dark cloſet, vault, or coal-hole. 


% Men of nice honour, without one grain of 
common honeſty (for ſuch there are) are wonder- 
tully Odette The. honourable is to ſupport 
and protect the diſhoneſt part of their character. 


The conſcrouſneſs of their Suilt makes them both 
ſore and Jealous. 
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© There is another very iraſcible ſort of humai 
animals, whoſe madneſs proceeds from pride. 
Theſe are generally the people, who having juſt 
fortunes ſufficient to live idle and uſeleſs to i 
ety, create themſelves gentlemen, and are {crupu- 
louſly tender of the rank and dignity which they 
have not. They require the more reſpect, from 
being conſcious that they have no right to any. 
They conſtrue every thing into a flight, aſk ex- 
planations with heat, and nuſundericand them 
with fury. Who are you? What are you * Do you 
know who you ſpeak to? I'll teach you to be ſilent to a 
gentleman, are their daily 1dioms of ſpeech, which 
frequently end in aflault and battery, to the 
great emolument of the Round houſe and Crown- 
office. 
II have known many young fellows, who at 
their firſt ſetting out into the world, or in the 
army, have ſimulated a paflion which they did 
not feel, merely as an indication of ſpirit, which 
word is falſely looked upon as ſynonymous with 
courage. They dreſs and look fierce, ſwear enor- 
 mouſly, and rage furiouſly, ſeduced by that po- 
pular word, ſpirit. But 1 beg leave to inform 
theſe miſtaken young gentlemen, whoſe error L 
compaſſionate, that the true ſpirit of a rational 
being conſiſts in cool and ſteady reſolution, which 
can only be the reſult of reflection and virtue. 

am very ſorrow to be obliged to own, that 
there is not a more irritable part of our ſpecies, 
than my brother authors. Criticiſm, cenſure, or 
even the ſlighteſt diſapprobation of their immor- 
tal works, excite their moſt furious indignation. 
It is true indeed that they expreſs their reſent- 
ment in a manner leſs dangerous both to others 
and to themſelves. Like incenſed porcupines, 
0 they dart their quills at the obje ects of their The 
Ihe 
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The wounds given by theſe ſhafts are not mortal · 
and only painful in proportion to the diſtancꝰ 
from whence they fly. Thoſe which are diſ- 
charged (as by much the greateſt numbers are) 
from great heights, ſuch as garrets, or four-pair- 
of-ſtair rooms, are puffed away by the wind, and 
never hit the mark; but thoſe which are let off 

from a firſt or ſecond floor, are apt to occaſion a 
little ſmarting, and ſometimes feſtering, * 
ly if the party wounded be unſound. 
„Our GREAT CREATOR has wiſely given us 
paſſions, to rouze us into action, and to engage 
our gratitude to him by the pleaſures they pro- 
cure us; but at the ſame time he has Kindly given 
us reaſon ſufficient, if we will but give that rea- 
ſon fair play, to controul thoſe paſſions ; ; and has 


delegated authority to ſay to them, as he ſaid to 


the waters, „ Thus far ſhall ye go, and no far- 
* ther,” The angry man is his own ſevereſt tor- 
mentor; his breaſt knows no peace, while his 
raging paſſions are reſtrained by no ſenſe of either 
religious or moral duties. What would be his 
caſe, if his unforgiving example (if I may uſe ſuch 
an expreſſion) were followed by his ALIL-MERCI= 
FUL Makes, whoſe forgiveneſs he can only hope 


for, in proportion as he himſelf forgives and loves 
his | fellow. creatures.“ 


The WORLD. 


Numb. 197. Tauxsbar, October 7, 1756. 


IF we give credit to the vulgar opinion, or 
even to the aſſertions of ſome reputable authors 
both ancient and modern, poor human nature 

was not originally formed for keeping : every age 

has degenerated; and from the fall of the firſt 
Man, my unfortunate anceſtor, our ſpecies has 


AD been 


1 
been tumbling on, century by century, from bad 


to worte, for about ſix thouſand years. 
155 Conſidering this progreſſive ſtate of deterio- 


| ration, it is a veiy great mercy that things are 


no worſe with us at preſent; ſince, geomcetrical- 


ly ſpeaking, the human ought by this time to 
have ſunk infinitely below the brute and the ve- 


getable ſpecies, which are neither of them ſup- 
poſed to have dwindled or degenerated conlider- 


abiy, except in a very few inltances: for it muſt 


be owned that our modern oaks are inferior to 
thole of Dodona, our breed of horſes to that of 
the Centaurs, and our breed of towls to that of 


the Phœnixes. 


« But is this really the caſe ? Certainly not. It 


is only one of thoſe many errors which are art- 
fully ſcattered by the deſigns of a few, and blind- 
ly adopted by the ignorance and folly of the many. 


The moving exclamations of — theſe ſad times / 


this degener ate age / the affecting lamentations over 


declining virtue and triumphant vice, and the tender 


and final farewell bidden every day to unreward- 
ed and diſcouraged public {pirit, arts and ſciences, 
are the common-place topics of the pride, the en- 


vy, and the malignity of the human heart, that 


can more eaſily forgive, and even commend, an- 


tiquated and remote, than bear cotemporary and 


contiguous merit. Men of theſe mean ſentiments _ 
have always been the ſatiriſts of their own, and 
the panegyriſts of former times. They give this 
tone, which fools, like birds in the dark, catch 
N. ear, and whiſtle all day long. 


« As it has conſtantly been my endeavour to 


; root out, if I could, or, if I could not, to expole _ 
the vices of the bona heart, it ſhall be the ob- 
Jett of this day's paper to examine this ſtrange 
inverted entail of virtue and merit upwards, ac- 


4101 : 


cording 
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cording to priority of birth, and ſeniority. of age. 
I ſhall prove it to be forged, and conſequently 
null and void to all intents and purpoſes what- 
wever: 
* if Lloved to jingle, I would ſay that human 


nature has always been invariably the ſame, tho! 


always varying; that is, the lame in ſubſtance: 
but varying in forms and modes, from many 
concurrent cauſes, of which perhaps ve know 
but few. Climate, education, accidents, ſeverally 
contribute to change thoſe modes; but in all ch- 
mates, and in all ages, ve diſcover through them 


the ſame paſſions, affections, and appetites, and 


ler ſame degree « of virtues and vices. 


This being unqueſtionably the true ſtate of f 
- caſe, which it would be endleſs to bring in- 


ſtances to prove from the hiſtories of all times 


and of all nations, I ſhall, by way of warning to 


the incautious, and 0i reproot to the deligning, 
proceed to explain the reaſons, which I have but 
quit hinted at above, why the human nature of 


the time being, has always been reckoned the 


work and molt degenerate. 
Authors, eſpecially poets, tho? great men, 


are, alas! but men; and like other men, ſubject. 


to the weakneſſes of human nature, though per- 
haps in a leſs degree: but it is however certain 
that their breaſts are not abſolutely ſtrangers to 


the paſſions of jealouſy, pride, and envy. Hence 


it is that they are very apt to meaſure merit by 


the century, to love dead authors better than 


living ones, and to love them the better the 
longer they have been dead. The Auguſtan age 


is therefore their favourite æra, being at leaſt le- 


venteen hundred years diſtant from the preſent. 


That emperor was not only a judge of wit, but, 


for : an empcror, a tolerable performer too; and 
| Ma cenas, 
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Mzcenas, his firſt miniſter, was both a” patron 
and a poet: he not only encouraged and prot ect- 
ed, but fed and fattened men of wit at his own 
table. as appears from Horace: no ſmall encou- 
ragement for panegyric. Thoſe were times in- 
deed for genius to diſplay itſelf in! It was ho- 
noured, taſted, and rewarded. But n] O 
tempora O mores ! One muſt however do juſtice 
to the authors, who thus declaim againſt their 
con times, by acknowledging that they are ſel- 
dom the aggreſſors; ; their own times have com- 
monly begun with them. It is their reſentment, 
noc their judgment (if they have any) that {peaks 
this language. Anger and deſpair make them 
endeavour to lower that merit, which, till brought 
very low indeed, they are conſcious they cannot 
r 
There is another and more numerous ſet of 
much greater men, who {till more loudly com- 
plain of the ignorance, the corruption, and the 
degeneracy of the preſent age. Theſe are the 
conſummate volunteer, but unregarded and un- 
rewarded politicians, who at a modeſt computa- 
tion amount to at leaſt three millions of ſouls in 
this political country, and who are all of them 
both able and willing to fleer the great veſlel of 
tlie ſtate, and to take upon themſetves the whole 
load of buſineſs and burthen of employments, for 
the ſervice of their dear country. The admini- 
ſtration for the time being is always the worſt, 
the moſt incapable, the moſt corrupt, that ever 
was, and negligent of every thing but their own | 
5 intereſt. Where are now your Cecils and your Mal. 
Jinghams ? Thoſe who aſk that queſtion could an- 
wer it, if they would ſpeak out, Thenyelves : 
For they arc all that, and more too. | 


6 I ſtept 


5 


« [ ſtept the other day, in order only to inquire 
ow my poor country did, into a coffee. houte, 
that is without diſpute the ſeat of the ſoundeſt 


politics in this great metropolis, and ſat myſelf 
down within ear-ſhot of the principal council 
table, Fortunately for me, the preſident, a per- 
ſon of age, dignity, and becoming gravity, had 
juſt begun to ſpeak. He ſtated with infinite per- 


ſpicuity and knowledge the preſent ſtate of affairs 
in other countries, and the lamentable ſituation of 
our oon. He traced wich his finger upon the ta- 
ble, b by the help of ſome coffee which he had ſpilt 


in the mh of his exordium, the whole courſe 
of the Ohio, and the boundaries of the Ruſſian, 
Pruſſian, Auſtrian, and Saxon dominions ; fore- 
ſaw a long and bloody war upon the continent, 
calculated the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying it on, 
and pointed out the beſt methods for railing them, 
which, for that very reaſon, he intimated would 


not hy purſued. He wound up his diſcourſe with 


a moſt pathetic peroration, which he concluded 
with ſaying, Things were not carried on this way in 
queen Elizabeth's days; the public was conf gered, 
and able men were conſulted and employed. Theſe were 
aays! © Aye, fir, and nights too, I preſume, 
„ (ſaid a young fellow who ſtood near him) ſome 


00 longer and ſome ſhorter, according to the va. 


« riation of the ſeaſons; pretty much like ours.” 

Mr. Preſident was a little ſurpriſed at the ſudden- 
neſs and pertneſs of this interruption ; but re- 
compoling himſelf, anſwered with that cool con- 


tempt that becomes a great man, * did not 


mean aſtronomical days, but political ones.“ 
The young fellow replied, “ O then, fir, I am 
« your ſervant,” and went off in a laugh, 
Thus informed and edified I went off too, 
but could not help refleGing's in my Way, upon the 
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fingular ill-luck, of this my dear country, which, 
as long as ever | remember it, and as far back as [ 


have read, has always been governed by the only 


two or three people, out of two or three millions, 
totally incapable of governing, and unfit to be 
truſted. But theſe reflections were ſoon inter— 
rupted by numbers of people, whom I obſerved 
crowding into a public houſe. Among them 1 diſ- 
covered my worthy friend and taylor, that in- 
duſtrious mechanic, Mr. Regnier. I applied to 
him to know the meaning of that concourſe ; to 
which, with his uſual humanity, he anſwered, 
We are the malter- -taylors, who are to meet to- 
night to conſider what is to be done about our 
_« Journeymen, who inſult and impoſe upon us, 
« to the great detriment of trade.” I aſked him 


8 whether under his protection | might {lip in and 


hear their deliberations. He faid, yes, and wel- 
come; for that they ſhould do nothing to be 
aſhamed of. I profited of this permiſſion, and fol- 
lowing him into the room, found a conſiderable 
number of theſe ingenious artiſts aſſembled, and 
waiting only for the arrival of my friend, who it 
ſeems was too conſiderable tor buſineſs to begin 
without him. He accordingly took the lead, 
opened the meeting with a very handſome ſpeech, 
in which he gave many inſtances of the infoleuce, 
the unreatonablenets, and the exorbitant demands 
of the journeymen taylors, and concluded with 
oblerving, “that if the government minded any 
„„ thing now-a-days but themſelves, ſuch abuſes 
„ would not have been tuffered; and had they 
been but attempted in queen Elizabeth's days, 


4 ſhe would have worked them with a witneſs,” 


Another orator then roſe up to ſpeak ; but as I 
Was ſure that he could ſay nothing better than 
what had juſt fallen from my. worthy. triend, 1 
ſole 
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ſtole off unobſerved, and was purſuing my way 


home, when in the very next ſtreet I diſcovered 
a much greater number of people (though by their 
dreſs of ſeemingly inferior note) ruſhing into an— 
other public houſe. As numbers always excite my 


curioſity, almoſt as much as they mutually do 


cach other's paſſions, I crowded in with them, in 
order to diſcover the object of this meeting, not 
without ſome ſuſpicion that this frequent ſenate 


might be compoled of the journeymen taylors, 
and convened in oppoſition to that which I had. 
juſt left. My ſuſpicion was ſoon confirmed by the 


eloquence of a journeyman, a finiſher, I preſume, 


who expatiated with equal warmth and dignity, 


upon the injuitice and oppreſſion of the maſter 
taylors, to the utter rum of thouſands of poor 
journeymen and their families; and concluded 
with allzrting, © it was a ſhame that the govern- 
c ment and the parhament did not take notice of 
„ ſuch abuſes; and that had the matter taylors 
« done theſe things in queen Elizabeth's days, 
&« ſhe would have maſtered them with a Velten 
fo ſhe would.” 

„ ] confeſs I could not help ſmiling at this ſin- 
gular conformity of ſentiments, and almoſt of 
expreſſions, of the maſter politician s, the maſter 


„ 


taylors, and the journeymen taylors. 1am con- 


vinced that the two latter really and honeſtly be- 
lieved what they ſaid; it not being in the leaſt 
_ improbable that their underſtandings mould be 
the dupes of their intereſts: but I will not ſo pe- 
remptorily anſwer for the interior conviction of 
the political orator; though at the fame time, I 


mutt do him the juſtice to ſay, he ſeemed tull dull 


enough to be very much in earneſt. | 

Ahe ſeveral ſcenes of this day ode to me 

when [ got home various reflections, which per- 
. | haps 
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haps I may communicate to my readers i in ſome 
future paper.” 


The following little poetical pieces are well 
known to be the earl of Cheſterfield's; and, as 1 
do not know exactly at what period ot his lite they 
were written, I ſhall infert them here. They 
have all that elegance of turn, and happineſs of 


expreſſion, which ſo Oy diſtinguiſh. his 
. s writings. 


Apvice to 1 Lady in AUTUMN. 


_ ASSES milk, half a pint, take at ſeven, or before, 

Ihen ſleep for an hour, or two—and no more. 

At nine ſtretch your arms; and, oh think, when 
alone, 


i There“ 8 no pleaſure i in bed 8 dr, bung me 
a ee | 


Slip on that ere you dite; let your caution be 
ſuch; 


Keep all cold from your breaſt, there's already 
todo much;  - 
Your pinners ſet right, your ewitcher tied on, 


: Your prayers at an end, and your breakfaſt quite 
dose: 


Retire to ſome author i improving and gay, 
And with ſenſe like your on {ct your mind for 
the day. 
At twelve you may walk ; for, at this time o the 
year, 
The fn, like your wit, is as mild as *tis clears 1 
But mark in the meadows the ruin of time, 
Take the hint, and let lite by improved in its 
: prime. 8 
Return not in haſte, nor of drefling take heed; 
For beauty like yours no aſſiſtance can need. 
With 


— 


ws © 9 J 
With an appetite, thus, down to dinner you lit, 
Where the chief of the feaſt is the low of your wit; 
Let this be indulged, and let laughter go round: 
As it pleaſes your mind, to your health twill re- 
dound; 
After dinner two alaifes; at leaſt, I approve ; Is 
Name the firſt to the king, and the laſt to your 
"IVE $ 
Thus chearful with wiſdom, with innocence gay, TE 
And calm with Jour Jops gentle glide through the 
da 
5 dee of, the evening moſt carefully ſhun ; 
Thoſe tears of the ſky for the lots of the ſun: 
Then in chat, or at play, with a dance or a ſong, 
Let the night, hke the day, paſs with pleaſure a- 
long. EE 
All cares, but of love, baniſh far from your mind ; 
And 5 you may end when you pleaſe to be 
ind. To 


On A Lady's drinking the Barn WATERS, 


THE guſhing fireams impetuous flow 5 Wt 
In haſte to Delia's lips to go; — 
With equal haſte, and equal heat, 

Who would not ruſh thoſe lips to meet ? 
Bleſs'd envy'd ſtreams! {till greater bliſs 
Attends your warm and liquid Kiſs : 

For, from her lips, your welcome tide 

Shall down her heaving boſom glide; 
There fill each ſwelling globe of love, 
And touch that heart I ne'er could move; 3 

From thence in ſoft meanders ſtray, 

And find, at laſt, the bliſsful way, 5 

Which thought may paint, dd verſe mayn' te 

ſay. 
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Too bappy rival! dwell not there, 

To rack my heart with jea ous care; 
But quit the bleſt abode though oth, 
And, e Paſſing, caſe us both. 


: Vansrs written in a Lady's SHERLOCK upon 
Death. ES 


| MISTAKEN fair, lay Shertock by, 
His doctrine is deceiving ; 
: For, while he teaches us to die, 
He cheats us of our living. 


To die's a leſſon we ſhall know 

10 00 ſoon, without a maſter ; 

Then let us only ſtudy now 
How we may live the taſter. 


To live's to love, to bleſs, be leſt 
With mutual inclination ; 

Share then my ardour in your breaſt, 
And kindly meet my paſſion. 


But if thus bleſt I may not live, 
And pity you deny, 
To me at leaſt your Sherlock give; ; 

3 is I muſt learn to die. 


BS 0 MN 6 


WHEN Fanny, blooming fair! 
Firſt caught my raviſh'd fight, 

Struck with her ſhape and air, 
1 felt a range delight: N 


W hilt 


„ 
Whilſt eagerly | gazed, 
Admiring every part, 
And every feature prais'd, 
bhe ſtole into — heart. 


In her bevieching eyes ; 
Ten thoufand loves appear 
There Cupid baiking lies, 
His ſhatts are hoarded there. 
Her blooming cheeks are dy'd 
With colour all their own, 
Excelling tar the pride 
Ot roles newly blown. 


Her well-turn'd limbs confefs 
The lucky hand of Jove ; 
; Her features all expreſs _ 
The beautcous queen of love. 
What flames my nerves invade, 
When I behold the breaſt _ 
Ol that too charming maid 
Kiſe ſuing to be prels' . 


Venn round Fanny's waiſt 
Has her own ceſtus bound, 

With guardian Cupids graced, 

Who dance the circlc round. 

How happy muſt he be, 
Who ſhall her zone unlooſe ! 
That bliſs—to all but me, 
May Heaven and ſhe refule | 


Soon after Mr. Saber left England. we find 1 
the following melancholy account of his Lord- 

' ſhip's health in a letter from Bath, dated the four- 
teenth of December, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and hfty- fix. > 


Lo My 
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My dear friend,“ ſays he to his ſos, « what 
can I fay to you from this place, Where, every 
day is fi but as the firſt ?” though by no means 
o agrecably paſſed as Anthony deſcribes his to 
have been. The ſame things ſucceed one another 
every day, with me, as regularly and uniformly 
as the hours of the day. You will think this tire- 
| ſome, and ſo it is; but how can 1 help it ? Cut off 
from fociety by my deafneſs, and difpirited by 
my ill health, v here could I be better? You will 
ſay, perhaps, where could you be worſe ? Only 
in priſon, or tne galleys, I confeſs. However, Þ 
ſee a period to my ſtay here ; and [| have fixed m 
my mind a time for my return to London; not 
invited there either by politics or pleaſures, to 
both which 1 am equally a ftranger, but merely 
to beat home; which, after al), according to the 
vulgar ſaying, is home, be it never ſo homely.” ny 
. Before his Lordſhip left Bath, however, w hich 
was in the month of January, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty ſeven, his health was conſider- 
ably reſtored; and in che September following, 
we find him eat. his ſon, who was now 
ſettled at Ham! ur gh, with his uſual gacty. 
i Kamik me,” tays he, © to your fire-lide, in 
your little room; and as you would converſe with 
me therc, write to me for the future from thence. 
Axe you completely ip yet? Have you formed 
what the world calls connexions? That is, a cer- 
tain number of acquaintances, whom from acci- 
dent or choice you frequent more than others? 
Have you either fine or well-bred women there? 
a. quelque bon ton: 24 All fat and fair, I pre- Y 
ſume: too proud and 990 cold to make advances ; : 
but, at the lame time, too well bred and too 
1 warm 


Provided with cloaths, jewels, &c. + Is there any good manners, 


1 


warm to reject them, when made by un honnete 


homme avec des mameres.” 

And in another letter he ſays, with ſtill more 
iporttpinehs, 

he private news from! Hamburgh is, that 
his majeſty's reſident there is woundily | in love 

with madame X* * &: if this be true, God ſend 

him, rather than her, a good delivery. She muſt 


be etrenne} at this ſeaſon | this letter was written 


on New year 's day}, and therefore J think you 


ſhould be ſo too; fo draw upon me, as ſoon as 
you pleate, tor one hundred pounds. —If this is 
the caſe,” adds he, you will ſoon be out of her 
chains; for I have. by long experience, found 


women to be like 1 Fclephus's ſpear : if one end 8 


: kills, the other cures.” 


But notwithſtanding his Lordſhip 8 good bn- 


mour, his health was by no mans confirmed ; 


and he was almoſt totally deprived of his hearing, 
which he actually loſt many years before his death. 

He was continually removing from London to - 
Blackheath, ſrom Blackheath to Bath, and back 


Again to London; ; for which he makes the tollow- 
ing rational apology. 


I ſhould not,” ſays he, „take all this trou-: 
ble mercly to prolong the fag-end of a life, from 


which I can expect no pleaſure, and others no 


utility ; but the cure, or at leaſt the mitigation, 


N thoſe phyſical ills, which make life a load, 


while it does laſt, is worth any trouble and atten- 
tian: for to be, or not to be,“ is a queſtion of 
much leſs jmportanc e, in my mind, than to be or 
not to be well,” —And in a future letter, written 


in October, one thoufand ſeven hundred ang - 
fifty-eight, he adds, “ have found ſo little bene- 


| fit * theſe Bath] waters, that I do not intend to 


Mt ay 


1A mannerly gentleman. I þ Hanfelled. 


N 


ſtay here above a week longer; and then remove 


my crazy body to London, which is the molt 


convenient place either to live or to die in. 


But in a letter from London, written in ela 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-nine, we 


have the following agreeable information, accom- 


panied with the molt elegant pleaſantry. 


«© 1 am rather better than 1 was,” ſays he, 


„ which owe not to my phyſicians, but to an 
aſs and a cow, who nouriſh me, between them, 
„ entifully and wholeſomely :, in the morn- 

ing the als is my nurſe, at night the cow; and 
have juſt now bought a milch-goat, Which is to 
_ graze and nurſe me, at Blackheath. I do not 
know what may come of this latter ; and Lam 
not without apprehenſions that it may make a ſa— 
tyr of me; 3 but ſhould | find that obſcene diſpoſi- 
tion growing on me, Iwill check it in time, for 


fear of endangering my lite and character by 


Tapes,” 


He continues the account of TH health, ith 


thei fame good- humour, in 2 letter from Black- 
heath, the May following. 


0 1 have been ſettled here near a . fays 


he, to my great ſatis faction; c ma lace, * 
and | know it, which is not given to every body. 
Cut off from ſocial life by my deafneſs, as well as 
other phylical ills, and being at beſt but the ghoſt 
of my former ſelf, I walk here in ſilence and ſoli- 
tude, as becomes a ghoſt, with this only differ- 
ence, that I walk by day; whereas you know. to 
be fure, that other ghot {ts only appear by night, 
My health, however, is better than it was laſt 
year, thanks to my f milk diet. This enables 
me to vary my ſolitary amuſements, and alter- 


nately to icribble as well as to read, which I cou d 
not 


* It is the fitteſt place for me. 


E 


not do laſt year. Thus I faunter away the remain- 
der, be it more or leſs, of an agitated and active 


lite, now reduced (and Jam not ſure that l am a 
loſer by the change) to ſo quiet and ſerene a one, 
that it may properly be called life.“ 

This compoled chearfulneſs of his Lordſhip's 


mind was leſs the effect of temperament than phi- 
loſophy, as he tells us, EIT. by Exper IEnce and 


| knowledge of the world. 


„always,“ ſays he,“ made the beſt = the 


beſt, and nevgr made bad worſe, by tretting. 


This enabled me to go through the various ſcenes 


Oi life, in Which I have been an actor, with more 


pleaſure and leſs pain than moſt people. Nou 
will tay. perhaps, adds he, to his ton, “ one 
cannot change one's nature; and that if a perſon 
is born of a very fenſible gloomy temper, and apt 
to fee things in the wortt light, they cannot help 
it, nor new-make themſelves. I will admit it to 

a certain degree, and but to a certain degree: 
tor, though we cannot totally change our nature, 
we may, in a great meaſure, correct it by reflec 
tion and philoſophy ; and ſome philoſophy is a 


very neceflary companion in this world, where, 


even to the fortunate, the chances are greatly 
againſt happineſs.“ 
in theſe ſentimens his Lordi el, and in 


theſe ſentiments too he ſeems to have died; for, 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty⸗ 
khree, we find him expreſſing himſelf thus: 1 


am by no means right yet; I am very weak and 


flimſy ſtill; but the doctor aſſures me that my 
 heateh at ſpirits will return. If they do, lucro 
opponam, I will make the beſt of them; if they 


do not, I will not make their want ſtill worſe, by 
_ grieving and regretting them. have lived long 


enough, and oblerved enough, to eſtimate moſt 
V 8 
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things at their intrinſic, and not their i imaginary. 
value; and at ſeventy, | find nothing much worth 
either deſiring or fearing. But theſe reflections,“ 
adds he, to his fon, “ which ſuit with ſeventy, 
would be greatly premature at two and thirty; ſo 
make the beſt of your time; enjoy the preſent 


hour, but memor tinea "= And in a letter from 


Bath, dated the twenty-ſeventh of October, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-one, he ſays 


to Mrs. Stanhope, “ Upon my word, madam, 


you interelt yourſelf in the ſtate af my exiſtence 
more than I do myſelf; for it is worth the care of 


neither of us. 1 ordered my valet de chambre, ac- 


cording to your orders, to inform you of my ſafe 


arrival here; to which I can add "ROWS, ns RY, 


neither better nor worſe.” 
Upon another occaſion he ſays, « ] feel a gra- 
5 Jud decay, though a gentle one; and think that 
1 ſhall not tumble, and he was not miſtaken} 
but flide gently to the bottom of the hill of life. 


When that will be I neither know nor care, for 


Jam very weary,” —Heaven relieved him from 
that wearineſs, on the twenty-fifth day of March, 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and le 
venty- three, and the ſeventy- nw, anal Your of his 
= 
” Philip: Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Cheſterfield, | 
Was a flight made man, of the middle ſize, rather 
genteel than handſome, either in face or perſon ; 
but there was a certain ſuavity in his countenance, 

- which, accompanied with a polite addreſs and 
_ pleaſing elocution, obtained him in a wonderful 
degree the admiration of both ſexes, and made 
huis ſuit irreſiſtible with either. He was naturally 
_ poſſeſſed of fine ſenſibility; but by a habit of 
maſtering his paſſions, and diſguiſing his feelings, 


he at length arrived at the appearance of the moſt 


1 | 


1 


perfoct Stoiciſm : nothing farpriſed, alarmed, or 


diſcompoſed him. His capacity, was ftrong, and 


his learning extenſive; his wit brilliant, and his } 


humour ealy : and what has I-fſened his reputati- 


on with a certain claſs of readers, is his higheſt 
pr aiſe. His compoſitions diſdain that ſtilted dig- 
nity, which is ſo otten miſtaken for genius; ike 


his manners, they are more elegant (ban lofty : 


his talents Have nothing of Gothic violence, and 
his learning is brought down to the level of po- 


liſhed life. As a public ſpeaker he was able, elo- 


quent, and correct, intimately acquainted with 
the intereſts of his country, and of Furope; as a 
_ patriot he was warm, bold, and incorruptible; as 
a ſtateſman, and a negociator, he was deep, cun- 


ning, plant, and to a certain degree deccittul, 
As 2 private nobleman he was apparently open, 


and engagingly free and communicative to his 


equals; attentively polite, even to his interiors ; 


and, in the preſence of his ſuperiors, princes and 
potentates, profoundly reſpectful, yet perfectly f 


unembarraſſed. He was generous, a even pro- 


fuſe, in the former part of his hte; in the latter, 
he was perhaps too parſimonious: but the lauda- 


blepeſs of the motive, a deſire to ſave a fortune 


for his. natural ſon, 14 whom he could not tranſ- 
mit his eſtate, N certainly be deemed: a luflicient =} 


apology. Vanity appears to have been his only 


foible, and gaming hik only vice: the firit might 
be attended with fome good conſequences, the 
latter with none; it hurt both his health and his 
fortune; and during the beſt part of his life made 
him the dupe of a fet of ſharpers, who cor ſider- 
ed him as theer prey, and whom any man lets in- 
fatuated might have ſeen had nothing to loſe. . But 


of this folly, 4 as well as the futility of po mpous 


greatnels, he Was fully ſenſible many years be- 


tore 
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fore his death; and, following nature by the 
light of experience, ſocial yet temperate, grave 
yet gay, he might be truly laid to live the lite 
of REASON. 


If any thing can be added to this character, it 


is his Lordihip's pious reſignation to the will of bis 
Creator. Amid all his bodily in fir mities, and not- 
© withſtanding the loſs of his only ſon, (who 4 
in November one thouſand ſeven kundred 2 
fifty-eight, and with whom all his worldly hopes 
periſhed) he ſtill, in a great meaſure, preferved 
his native chearfulnels;. and, às he expreſſes IT 
| himſelf, he was willing even “ to craw] as an in- 
fect” on that earth which he had once, in tome 
degree, ruled. But Heaven was kinder; tor; 
except his heaping, he retained to the Jail the per- 
fect uſe ot his Fact LTILS, as che reward of li1s 
VIIT CES. 
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